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AMERICA’S BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PHENOMENAL TRADE AND FINANCIAL RECORDS 


HE course of events during 1920 

will determine if the United 

States is to occupy a larger place 

“in the sun—both politically and 
economically’ —or be content to revert 
to pre-war standards of provincialism. 
It is hardly conceivable that this young 
giant of the New World, with its virile 
manhood, its heritage of genius and with 
unlimited sources of material wealth, 
should placidly consent to forfeit the 
dominating and influential position in 
world affairs which has been actually 
thrust upon it by the fortunes of war. 
As the individual emerges from suffer- 
ing and sacrifice with broader vision so 
must the American people interpret the 
soul-testing lessons of the war in the 
light of greater opportunity for respond- 
ing to the higher claims of humanity and 
civilization, both at home and abroad. 
The “dollar-grubber,” in common with 
disturbers of social and industrial peace, 
must give way to far-sighted men tina. 
ative who reckon the future unselfishly 
and constructively. The moral power of 
this nation must be wielded to prevent 
intrigue and unscrupulous diplomacy 
from again setting the stage for another 
catastrophy which would be incalculably 


more cruel and destructive than the siege 
through which the world has passed dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Responsibility for shaping America’s 
economic future along broader and endur- 
ing lines rests, as never before, upon those 
who conduct its business and have cus- 
tody of the mobile wealth of the country. 
The phenomenal expansion of banking 
power, the great volume of our foreign 
trade and industrial activity which con- 
tinued to scale new record heights right 
up to the close of the last year, are facts 
to ponder over. Problems of deflation of 
credit and currency, elimination of non- 
commercial loans, reduction of wages 
and prices, the restoration of railroads to 
private ownership on March Ist, with 
reasonable provisions for maintaining 
their credit and other ills of readjustment, 
are all susceptible to proper and orderly 
solution if the right spirit of co-ordina- 
tion, of increasing production, of economy 
in expenditure and team work prevails 
among leaders of finance and business as 
well as on the part of those who handle 
the reins of government at Washington. 
Straight-thinking and the psychology of 
optimism will go far toward vanquishing 
the bogies of re-adjustment when we bear 
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in mind that this country has come out 
of the war the strongest of all nations in 
the world from the viewpoint of economic 
resources, commercial expansion, in- 
creased industrial capacity and new-born 
financial prowess. 

It is, indeed, highly essential that de- 
flation of credit and currency as well as 
contraction of prices and costs should be 
hastened with all possible speed, insofar 
as those elements in the present situation 
are the concomitants of war-financing and 
taxation and have been stimulated by 
reckless extravagance and wanton specu- 
lation since the signing of the armistice. 
The Federal Reserve Board recognized 
this by successively increasing discount 
rates and notifying member banks of 
New York and other centers to cut down 
loans in view of the dangerously low rates 
of reserves. Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board spoke gospel 
truth when he said recently at the con- 
ference on discount and interest rates 
with Clearing House representatives in 
Washington: 

“Tf the Federal Reserve Banks, as a re- 
fection of the condition of the member banks 
of the country whose reserves are kept en- 
tirely with the Federal Reserve Banks, are 
permitted to expand to the very limit of 
their resources, and then the country should 
be confronted with an emergency, we would be 
obliged to meet that emergency just as though 
there were no Federal Reserve System.” 


It is needful that bank and trust com- 
pany officials especially should bear in 
mind that even the most drastic methods 
of contraction of circulating medium and 
of prices will not result in pre-war stand- 
ards. Fundamental changes in_ the 
nation’s banking and credit practice have 
been wrought by the operation of the 
Federal Reserve system and as a result of 
war-time experiences. These new instru- 
mentalities are charged with possibilities 
for good or bad, according to how they 
are employed. 

For many years to come the United 
States will continue the chief creditor 
nation of the world. The Federal Re- 
serve banks, with over two billions of 
precious metal, command the greatest 
amount of gold ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the world by any one government 
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and representing through its member in- 
stitutions $30,280,000,000 of the nearly 
$48,000,000,000 banking power of the 
nation. The United States enters the 
constructive era with the lowest per capita 
of debt of any of the belligerent nations. 

At the same time we cannot live with 
part of the world in lurid sunshine and 
the other part in darkness. Since the be- 
ginning ft gc war the sixteen chief bellig- 
erent powers have contracted obligations 
amounting to $212,268,000,000 or $329.91 
per capita. Their total note circulation 
has increased to $77,954,000,000 as com- 
pared with four billions at beginning of 
the war. Paper currency throughout the 
world has increased 600% since 1914 
while the gold reserve behind it has in- 
creased only 40%. While our net debt of 
$24,479,000,000 seems big our national 
income and wealth aggregates fifteen times 
thatsum. This may be comforting but it 
also enjoins upon our Government and 
financial leaders the necessity of helping 
to stabilize Europe both politically and 
economically, to prevent revolution and 
famine which may mean repudiation of 
debt and virtual bankruptcy. 


WILL AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
CONTINUE ? 


FIRM grip on the facts as revealed 
by last year’s extraordinary busi- 

ness, trade and financial records, 
notwithstanding the handicaps of labor 
and social unrest, must stimulate to new 
endeavor and enterprise. When 1919 
dawned there were dire predictions of a 
collapse of our export movement. What 
do we find? In the face of unprecedented 
declines in foreign exchange the European 
demands for food, raw materials and 
manufactured products were such as to 
pile up exports for the year aggregating 
in value $7,979,000,000 as compared with 
$6,149,302,000 in 1918, leaving a balance 
of trade in our favor of $4,001,457,000. 
While it is doubtless true, as Governor 
Harding states, that physical volume of 
production was smaller last year than for 
any year since 1915, due to strikes and 
coal shortage which represented direct 
losses of over $2,000,000,000, the fact 


remains that demand for commodities, 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods from 
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home and abroad far exceed the supply 
and unfilled orders will engage capacity 
production into the latter part of this 
year. 

Taking a broader view of American in- 
ternational relations we find that since 
the beginning of 1915 this country’s mar- 
gin of exports over imports reached the 
staggering sum of over $15,000,000,000. 
Against this balance the U nited States 


Government holds foreign obligations of 


nearly $10,000,000,000, while foreign 
loans and credits placed through banking 
and direct channels has created a floating 
indebtedness to this country of from three 
to four billions, yielding annual interest 
payments of approximately $700,000,000. 
Certain it is, however, that this export 
movement cannot continue long without 
more definite measures of extending 
credits to foreign purchasers, since the 
Government has taken the position that 
any further grant of foreign loans will 
only increase taxation and necessitate 
further issue of bonds. The banks have 
also reached their limit in financing ex- 
porters who have accepted foreign cur- 


rency or securities. It would only stimu- 
late inflation if long-term foreign credits 
are not kept out of banks. In this con- 
nection the proposed World Conference 
between financial and business leaders of 
the big nations should be helpful in de- 
termining upon a policy of issuing credits 
and stabilizing exchanges. A step in the 
right direction would be to defer Allied 
interest payments and refunding of their 
“floating” indebtedness to the United 
States. 

Demand from Europe for American 
foodstuffs, commodities, cotton and other 
raw material is bound to continue. The 
value of last year’s farm crops is placed 
at $14,092,000,000 as compared with 
$12,600,000,000 for 1918. Bank clearings 
last year ran up to $408,000,000,000 as 
against $334,085,000,000 for 1918. New 
capital issues by industrial corporations 
and railroads showed a record total of 
$3,021,171,300 for 1919, representing an 
increase of 124 per cent. over 1918. 
Building expenditures involved $1,306,- 
670,721 as against only $423, 383,000 for 
1918. Notwithstanding the ’ speculative 





Assembly of Delegates attending the Second Annual Pan-American Financial Conference 
at Washington, D. C., Secretary of the Treasury Glass in center 
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fever which succeeded on release of Gov- 
ernment credit and easy borrowing the 
number of commercial failures during 
1919 was lower than for any year since 
1881. 

The permanence of this prosperity de- 
pends first of all upon supporting the ex- 
port movement by placing ample credits 
through investment rather than banking 
channels, as provided by corporations 
authorized under the Edge Bill and State 
laws, and secondly upon increasing pro- 
duction and efficiency of labor. Early 
ratification of the Peace Treaty will help 
to bring about international balance. 
The Presidential campaign should also 
afford the people an opportunity to voice 
the mandate that Governmental and 
legislative agencies must cease hampering 
“big business” and that paternalistic and 
socialistic experiments should be aban- 
doned. There must be relief from oppres- 
sive taxation and penalization of excess 
profits which acts as a consumption tax 
and sustains high prices. The Federal 
Government, which calls for expenditures 
of $5,629,486,000 for this fiscal year and 
$4,473,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, must take the lead in exer- 
cising economy. There must be a halt to 
increase of wages and advance of price 
levels which only call for greater inflation. 
With business and finance working in 
harmony with Governmental agencies the 
year 1920 should spell greater prosperity 
and expansion along right lines than in 
the past. =] 


BANKING POWER AND GOLD 
RESERVE DEPLETION 


HE banking power of the United 
States has expanded to greater 

volume during the past six years 
than during the entire half century pre- 
ceding since the establishment of the 
National banking system. According to 
the Comptroller’s latest compilation the 
banks and trust companies of the United 
States held aggregate resources of $47,- 
172,104,000 while the year-end returns 
would doubtless bring this total nearer 
48 billions. Of this aggregate the national 
banks held on November 17th last over 
$22,500,000,000 while the trust companies 
reported on June 30th last resources of 
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$11,150,446,000. Reserves of all banks 
and trust companies under State control 
on June 30, 1919, aggregated $25,965,- 
675,836. New York State’s banking 
power approximates $13,225,000,000 or 
nearly 30 per cent. of the entire banking 
funds of the country and of this amount 
the trust companies and state institutions 
hold about eight billions and the National 
banks of New York $5,225,000,000. 

Every indication points to scarcity of 
funds and high rates for money during the 
current year. In the first place the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have about reached 
the limit of their rediscount capacity. 
The ratio of reserve to net deposit and 
note liability which stood at 98.5 at the 
close of 1914 has steadily declined to the 
record lowest point of 43.7 per cent. re- 
ported January 2, 1920, while the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank has several 
times slipped below the legal minimum of 
40 per cent. to the record low of 38.6 per 
cent., preventing even further deficits by 
recourse to other Reserve banks. Deficits 
in required reserves have also been re- 
ported several times by the Clearing 
House banks of New York. On top of 
this there has been a steady loss of gold 
especially to the Orient and South 
America with domestic production far 
below normal. With export restrictions 
removed, the net outflow of gold last year 
amounted to $296,308,000 and net ex- 
ports of silver $145,220,000. The fact 
that this is practically the only free gold 
market and that we have still such a large 
hoard is doubtless an ‘invitation to 
European nations to attract our gold by 
every means possible to replenish their 
stocks and strengthen the reserve basis of 
their inflated currencies. With continued 
loss of gold and persistent expansion of 
currency and credit it is very evident that 
vigorous steps should be taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board in co-operation 
with bankers to adhere to sound methods. 
Money in circulation reached its greatest 
volume at the beginning of last year and 
has decreased but $21,000,000 to Dec. 1, 
1920, amounting to $5,929,874,791, repre- 
senting an increase per capita from 
$25.00 before the war to $55.65, due 
mainly to the infusion of Federal Reserve 
notes. 
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RECORD YEAR FOR TRUST 
COMPANY APPOINTMENTS 


EVER before in the history of the 
trust companies of this country 

have so many large and important 
estates and charitable trusts been con- 
fided to the care and administration of 
trust companies as during the past year. 
No reliable estimate can be made as to 
the volume of wealth now held in trust by 
trust companies for charitable, educa- 
tional and humanitarian purposes, but it 
doubtless runs into the billions. Indeed, 
it is now the exception rather than the 
rule for American men of large fortunes 
to appoint individuals as their executors 
and trustees. Not only are the trust com- 
panies generally selected as the logical 
agencies for preserving and administering 
post-mortem wealth, especially when 
directed to charitable and similar ends, 
because of their permanent organization, 
but also because of the splendid record of 
efficiency and fidelity which they have 
achieved during the past century. There 
is no instance on record of the loss of a 
single dollar of funds or property handled 
by trust companies for charitable or kin- 
dred purposes that has been lost through 
dishonesty, mismanagement or _ insol- 
vency. 

Practically the bulk of the total bene- 
factions of the late Andrew Carnegie, ag- 
gregating $371,000,000 and_ including 
$145,000,000 bequests to the Carnegie 
Corporation, has been safeguarded and 
distributed through the trust company 
which the late Mr. Carnegie organized 
in New Jersey, and which is named as 
executor and trustee of the residue of his 
estate in the will. Under the will of the 
late Henry Clay Frick, who left an estate 
of $117,000,000 of which four-fifths 
goes to public benefactions, he named 
Mr. H. C. McEldowney, president of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh as a 
trustee, so that the carrying out of the 
trust provisions of the will is practically 
left to the trust company of which Mr. 
McEldowney is head. 

The late Jacob G. Schmidlapp, chairman 
and founder of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Cincinnati, who 
died recently in New York, appointed that 
Company trustee for the carrying out of 


the charitable provisions of his will in- 
volving a fund of over $1,000,000. Dur- 
ing his life-time Mr. Schmidlapp dis- 
tributed the bulk of his fortune to charity 
and community welfare work, following 
the precept which he laid down in his will 
in which he says: 

“While not endorsing the views of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in his ‘gospel of wealth’ 
to the effect that if one dies with a fortune 
he dies disgraced, I do believe that a man 
who is allowed to live to the age of sixty, 
or perhaps between fifty and sixty, ac- 
cording to how active he has been in his 
work, and has accumulated a fortune, 
does not fully appreciate the value and 
duty of such an accumulation if he does 
not administer upon his estate himself 
during his life.” 

Another recent important appointment 
was that of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company of New York as one of the ex- 
ecutors of the $17,000,000 estate of the 
late Henry M. Tilford, of the firm of 
Park & Tilford, which created a number of 
trusts and leaves the remainder of the es- 
tate to the widow to dispose of as she 
deems best. | Numerous other large es- 
tates were left to trust companies during 
the past year involving many millions for 
advancement of charitable, educational 
and other public purposes. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND 
CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


HE outstanding issue in the ap- 
[ proaching Presidential campaign 


will be the contest between those 
who stand for law and order, rights of 
property and person and steadfast ad- 
herence to constitutional moorings as op- 
posed to the so-called new liberalism 
which appeals to reactionary labor and 
social elements without actually commit- 
ting itself to radicalism. Unless the 
Senate and the President succeed in 
settling the controversy over the Peace 
Treaty and League of Nations in the 
meanwhile, the questions of international 
relationships will also have a determining 
influence upon the selection of candidates 
and the construction of party platforms. 
President Wilson plainly indicated in his 
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letter to the Jackson Day celebrants that 
he would be content to have the people 
pass upon the Versailles document, which 
has been signed by all other principal 
powers concerned. 

The Republican party will doubtless 
draw to itself the conservative elements in 
the population who want a sound business 
administration, leadership to deal con- 
structively with matters of law and order, 
preservation of constitutional property 
and individual rights, revision of tax 
laws, adoption of a National budget and 
economy in National expenditure, fair- 
ness between labor and capital, intelligent 
conduct of National finances and co- 
operation between Government and busi- 
ness. ‘Thus far General Leonard Wood’s 
candidacy has shown real substance, 
while Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, Senator Warren G. Harding of 
Ohio, have strong followings. Among 
possibilities, without any definitely an- 
nounced party affiliations there persist the 
names of Herbert Hoover, former Federal 
Food Administrator and General Persh- 
ing, whose military record makes a 
strong popular appeal. 

The Democratic entrée list at this time 
embraces ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo, who is not adverse 
to Government ownership ideas; At- 
torney General A. Mitchell Palmer, who 
has been directing the fight against 
“Reds” and profiteering; William Jen- 
nings Bryan as a possible “dark horse’; 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels; ex- 
Speaker Champ Clark of Missouri; Gov. 
Cox of Ohio; Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
and ex-Ambassador Gerard of New York. 
Of this array the personality and public 
record of McAdoo as well as his keen 
knowledge of the political game, make 
him the most formidable candidate. 
However, the political situation is such 
an unusual one and the time of nomina- 
tion of candidates by the Republicans at 
Chicago and by the Democrats at San 
Francisco is still so far off that much 
water will run under the bridge in the 
meanwhile with the possibility of pro- 
ducing a complete change on the boards. 
The proposed third or “Liberal Party” 
is also to be reckoned with. 
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DISCOUNT RATE AND INTEREST 
ON DEPOSITS 


HE Clearing House banks and trust 
companies of New York City have 
again taken the initiative in co- 
operating with the Federal Reserve Board 
to develop sound banking practice in con- 
nection with control of credits and regu- 
lation of discount rates. They adopted 
an amendment on January 16th fixing the 
maximum amount of interest to be paid 
by member institutions upon demand and 
thirty-day balances at 244 per cent. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the notification of the 
Federal Reserve Board that the Reserve 
position be corrected by reduction of 
loans, this action, which was also endorsed 
at a meeting of Clearing House repre- 
sentatives at Chicago on June 23rd, 
should obviate the necessity of drastic raise 
of Reserve discount rates to the point of 
curtailing business and production. 

The action of the New York Clear- 
ing House followed a conference at 
Washington on January 6th of representa- 
tives from clearing houses all over the 
country, called at the invitation of the 
Federal Reserve Board “in the hope that 
some way will be found of abrogating the 
existing entangling alliance between the 
Federal Reserve discount rates and inter- 
est rates on deposits without endangering 
existing relationships.” The “entangling 
alliance” referred to was the rule adopted 
by the New York Clearing House several 
years ago, when the matter of excessive 
bidding for out-of-town bank balances 
was up for discussion. This rule provided 
a sliding scale of interest rates between a 
minimum of 1 per cent. and maximum of 
3 per cent. depending upon the 90-day 
discount rate for commercial paper at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The 
same schedule was adopted by the clear- 
ing house banks of Boston, St. Louis, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and New 
Orleans. The effect of this regulation 
would be that with advance of the Re- 
serve discount rate to 514 per cent. the 
interest rate on balances would go up to 
3 per cent. The Federal Reserve Board, 
in exercising its statutory power to con- 
trol credit and regulate discount rates, 
was therefore confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a renewed scramble for out-of- 
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town balances and high bidding for de- 
posits which has invariably resulted in 
practices contrary to safe banking. 

The conference of Clearing House repre- 
sentatives at Washington, while taking 
no definite action to abrogate existing 
regulations at that time and referring the 
whole question to another conference of 
Clearing House delegates from every Re- 
serve district, which was held in Chicago, 
did express the conviction in the resolution 
adopted that “‘the Federal Reserve banks 
should always be free to establish their 
rates of discount without reference to any 
Clearing House regulations as to the pay- 
ment of interest.” 

The step taken by the Clearing House 
Association without awaiting the outcome 
of the meeting called to be held in 
Chicago, will doubtless have a strong 
bearing in aligning banking judgment 
throughout the country in favor of hold- 
ing down interest rates and giving the 
Federal Reserve Board a free hand in 
framing a definite policy of credit control, 
as indicated by advance of Reserve rate 
to 6% for commercial and agricultural 
paper and increase on other classes of 
rediscounts. While there was at first a 
disposition to criticize the Federal Reserve 
Board on the ground that if it had acted 
sooner in raising discount rates the stock 
market collapse of last November would 
have been avoided, it is now generally 
recognized that the correctives applied 
were both necessary and salutary. 


MENACE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKS FOR LABOR 


LANS for the establishment of a 
nation-wide chain of co-operative 
banks and stores to enlist the 
atronage of labor are being considered 
S the Railroad Brotherhoods which are 
credited with having a reserve fund of 
$50,000,000 available for the promotion 
of such enterprise. It is proposed also 
to secure the support of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the United 
Mine Workers, the latter having a re- 
serve fund which is placed at $15,000,000. 
Farm organizations are also to be ap- 
pealed to and if the plan is officially en- 
dorsed it is likely to be part of labor’s 


political platform in the forthcoming 
Presidential election. 

The danger which confronts wage-earn- 
ers, who constitute the bulk of savings 
depositors, from the possible establish- 
ment of a chain of co-operative banks con- 
ducted by professional labor leaders and 
visionaries, cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the public mind. The path 
of financial and banking progress in this 
and other countries is strewn with the 
wreckage of co-operative banking enter- 
prises. Experience shows only too plainly 
that such ventures afford a ready means 
for unscrupulous and wily promoters to 
mulct the public. The scandals and 
tribulations of the Non-Partisan League 
in North Dakota which has established the 
Bank of North Dakota and the recent 
failure of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Fargo through which the Town- 
ley co-operative enterprises were being 
financed, is but one of the. countless 
lamentable instances of imposition upon 
a credulous following. 

If organized labor should undertake to 
establish a chain of co-operative banks 
covering the entire country it would con- 
stitute a menace to the public and to 
legitimate banking which must be guarded 
against. Such co-operative banks would 
naturally be controlled and conducted by 
professional labor leaders. These men 
can lay no claim to banking ability or 
experience. Millions of dollars have been 
stolen from the treasuries of labor unions 
by absconding treasurers or officials. 
How much greater would be the tempta- 
tion to misuse the savings of laboring men 
or to invest funds in ill-fated enterprises. 
Furthermore, such co-operative banks 
for labor would be another and perhaps 
the most perilous step toward encourag- 
ing class division. 

The development of American banking 
standards under both Federal and state 
supervision has not been unattended by 
vicissitudes. But from these trials and 
tests there has emerged one of the strong- 
est and safest banking systems in the 
world, based on private responsibility and 
experience and surrounded with every 
possible statutory and supervisory safe- 
guard. The old-fashioned way of con- 
servative banking with its adaptability 
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to every requirement of modern service 
is good enough for the American people 
and it is very doubtful if any portion of 
our population, particularly the laboring 
element, can be alienated by schemes to 
provide graft for professional labor leaders 
who are always seeking new fields to con- 
quer. 
RS 
PROPER USE OF CREDIT AND 


BANKING POWER 


HE pressure brought to bear by the 
Federal Reserve Board to hasten 
deflation has resulted in a substan- 

tial reduction of rediscounts secured by 
Government obligations and with “‘war 
paper” held by banks and trust com- 
panies reduced to about $5,000,000,000. 
Such reduction, however has not effected 
any appreciable contraction of Federal 
eserve note issue. In fact the liquida- 
tion of such paper at the Federal Reserve 
Banks is practically offset by increase of 
other commercial paper and open market 
purchases. From November 14, 1919 to 
January 9, 1920 the bills discounted by 
Federal Reserve banks, based on Govern- 
ment securities, decreased from $1,700,- 
618,000 to $1,352,085, 000. During the 
same period as against a reduction of 
$348,000,000 war paper discounts there 
was an increase of $407,000,000 in other 
bill holdings and market purchases, i in- 
dicating that as Government credit is re- 
leased it continues to go into other credit 
channels. Such continued inflation can- 
not be attributed to security market 
speculation, with bonds and stocks at low- 
est prices in their history and substantial 
liquidation of marginal accounts on the 
New York Stock Exchange since No- 
vember 12th. Loans and discounts of 
the New York Clearing House banks and 
trust companies aggregated $5,276,000,000 
on January 23, 1920, as against the 
“peak” of $5,433,000,000 on Oct. 11, 1919. 
Furthermore the volume of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation increas- 
ed since early last November from 
$2,808,000,000 to over $3,000,000,000 
toward the close of the year although 
showing a reduction of $86,000,000 on 
January 9, 1920, from the high figure. 
Total gold reserve decreased during the 
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same time since the Federal Reserve 
Board inaugurated its policy of increasing 
discount rates, from $2,133,260,000 to 
$2,041,371,000 on January 9th. 

The Federal Reserve Board is justified 
in developing more intensive measures to 
halt continued expansion of credit and 
steadily clear up non-commercial borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve banks. 
Rightfully used, the credit power lodged 
in the Federal Reserve banks should be 
ample to sustain the business of the 
country upon a prosperous basis, and be- 
come the most potent leverage for expand- 
ing trade. Advances in Reserve discount 
rates will not suffice without exercise of 
keen discrimination by banks and trust 
companies as to the ultimate use of funds 
obtained by borrowers. The necessity for 
curtailing borrowing based on stock mar- 
ket operations or speculation in commodi- 
ties and nebulous enterprises, becomes all 
the more urgent in view of the exceed- 
ingly heavy demand for funds and credits 
during this year, in the face of depreciated 
gold reserve and limitations of redis- 
counts. These requirements include the 
demands of the railroads for equipment; 
extension of foreign credits, domestic de- 
mand for accommodation and maturities 
as well as refunding operations by corpor- 
ations, railroads and public utilities 
amounting to $539,567,000. 

A broad survey of the credit and bank- 
ing situation leads to the conclusion that 
legislative and structural changes must 
be made in the Federal Reserve Act before 
the system can be expected to function 
according to its original purposes or be- 
come effective in forcing contraction of 
credit and currency. Such changes were 
suggested in the article by Dr. H. Parker 
Willis, former Secretary of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which appeared in_the 
December, 1919, i issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine and which has called 
forth most favorable comment from 
readers. It is also a question of restoring 
sanity in regulation of wages and prices, 
inducing economy and full-time employ- 
ment of labor as well as halting profiteer- 
ing and hoarding of materials. The 
Federal Government started the vicious 
circle of price and wage movements and 
it should find the way to apply the remedy. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES AND PRO- 
TECTION OF AMERICAN TRADE 


(OR of the most pressing problems 


affecting the immediate future of 

American foreign trade is_ the 
necessity of securing an international 
agreement as to stabilization of exchanges 
and shaping a definite policy of extending 
credits to European buyers in adequate 
volume. Numerous plans have been pro- 
pounded, some wise and others chimerical. 
Meanwhile, each day’s delay renders the 
international credit and trade situation 
more critical, not only for this country 
but also for European nations which are 
suffering for want of food and raw mate- 
rial. The Government has disavowed 
all further responsibility through the 
Secretary of the Treasury after helping 
to bring about the present debacle in 
foreign exchanges and takes the rather 
shortsighted position that American ex- 
porters must now shoulder the bur- 
den. 

The fact that our foreign trade for 1919 
reached the record volume of nearly 
$12,000,000,000, leaving an export bal- 
ance of over $4,000,000,000, is due largely 
to the fact that exporters extended credit 
to foreign buyers by relying upon their 
own bankers for funds with which to 
carry on their business. The capacity 
of the American banks to supply such 
credit accommodation has now come near 
to the point of exhaustion and banking 
loans can no longer be tied up in such com- 
mitments without increasing inflation 
and danger to our whole economic struc- 
ture. Owing chiefly to withdrawal of 
Government co-operation and failure of 
European Governments to support their 
exchanges in this market, it has become 
increasingly difficult to float foreign 
loans in the American market, as for ex- 
ample, the hard sledding experienced in 
placing the latest British loan. The pas- 
sage of the Edge Bill providing for 
special corporations to issue debentures 
based on foreign credits has thus far pro- 
duced no tangible results or promise of 
immediate relief because of the unre- 
sponsiveness of the American investing 
public to foreign investments. 

The most likely plan thus far submitted 
is that of H. P. Davison of J. P. Morgan 


& Company to embrace the co-operation 
of American financial, commercial and 
investing interests and_ enlightened 
measures of support from our own and 
foreign Governments. The ground work 
for nation-wide co-ordination has already 
been established by the appointment of 
representative committees by the Amert- 
can Bankers’ Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Another 
is that of forming “Investment Trusts”’ 
such as contemplated by leading New 


York bankers. 
1 ==} 


WHY AN INTERNATIONAL CUR- 
RENCY IS IMPRACTICABLE 


T would be folly for the United 
States to subscribe to any plan for 

creating an international paper cur- 
rency such as suggested by Marshall 
Stevens, member of the British Parlia- 
ment who recently placed his proposals 
before the Baltimore Clearing House As- 
sociation. The latter appointed a special 
committee to look into the matter and has 
just rendered its decision that it regards 
this suggestion as unfeasible. The Ste- 
vens suggestion would provide for a 
Monetary Commission of the Allied Pow- 
ers and the creation of a paper currency, 
backed by the Allied Governments, to be 
issued in such quantities as to hold an 
international commodity index at con- 
stant level and such currency to be re- 
stricted to international use and issued 
in the first place in purchased of Allied 
war bonds. 

The Baltimore Clearing House Com- 
mittee, headed by Waldo Newcomer, al- 
through approving of the formation of a 
first-class committee of international 
bankers with full power to take necessary 
action, very properly points out the im- 
practicability of the Stevens idea. In the 
first place such additional currency would 
lead to further evils of inflation. Further- 
more, there exists no present basis for an 
international commodity index upon 
which to predicate such currency. The 
only way to establish such an index would 
be upon a gold basis and all countries in- 
volved are now to all intents and purposes 
upon a paper footing. The Stevens plan 
is also impracticable for the reason that 
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oreign exchange depreciation and fluctu- 
ations would give unstable value to an 
international paper currency and that ex- 
porters would be unwilling to accept such 
currency at face value inf{payment for 
exported commodities. 
tq The plan suggested by Sir George Paish 
for issue of bonds guaranteed by the 
League of Nations and tax free, is also 
questionable, because the League is still 
in a nebulous state and because of the ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulties of 
allocating guarantees. More to the point 
is the recommendation of Mr. Hoover for 
the Grain Corporation to use its billion 
dollar wheat guarantee appropriation to 
further exports of food and the plan by 
which European manufacturers may pool 
their credits and give first liens on their 
plants and output for payment of loans. 
Not only is Europe concerned in securing 
large credits but it is highly essential that 
the future of the American export move- 
ment: be protected against the possibility 
of even greater collapse of exchange rates. 
Sentiment may have proper place in re- 
lieving Europe but it is also the duty of 
Great Britain, France and other European 
Governments to support their exchanges. 
The low level of exchanges plainly mili- 
tates against American exports and in 
favor of European countries in developing 
their foreign trade, as so frankly stated 
by Lloyd George. Sterling and francs 
were “pegged” during the war at the cost 
of dollar exchange and it is only fair that 
the foreign Governments should co- 
operate to sustain their exchanges instead 
of permitting them to decline to levels 
which will drive our foreign trade to 
other markets. The foreign exchange 
problem is an economic one and should 
be settled according to economic and not 
philanthropic considerations. 


INDEMNIFYING TRUSTEE IN 
CASE OF DEFAULT 


HE Superintendent of Banks of 
California recently made a ruling 
which in effect excludes from trust 
indentures securing bond issues the stand- 
ard provision requiring bondholders to 


indemnify the trustee against costs and 
expenses for taking action in case of de- 
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fault. This is one of the provisions in- 
corporated in the standard set of trust 
forms prepared by a special committee of 
the Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association. The Su- 
perintendent also requires that the trustee 
shall take notice of all defaults of the 
bonding company. 

These rulings are far-reaching in their 
bearing upon trust companies and have 
been the subject of conferences between 
trust company officials and also with the 
Superintendent. The requirement would 
make the trustee under a bond issue an 
insurer for the bondholders, something 
that is contrary to accepted law and 
jurisprudence. In behalf of the trust 
company contention a brief is being pre- 
pared, based on data from leading trust 
companies throughout the United States, 
which is to be submitted to the Superin- 
tendent in opposition to his ruling. If 
the Superintendent maintains his position 
the California trust companies have only 
two alternatives; either to decline to ac- 
cept trusteeships under bond issues which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Su- 
perintendent or to charge a fee (which 
must necessarily be high) sufficient to 
cover the service and liability required. 


NINTH ANNUAL TRUST 
COMPANY BANQUET 


The ninth annual banquet of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, given under 
the auspices of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, will be 
held on Friday evening, February 20th, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
Attention is called to the necessity of mak- 
ing hotel reservations and securing train 
accommodation in advance owing to changes 
in railroad schedules. Preceding the ban- 
quet there will be a mid-winter conference 
of trust company representatives at the 
Waldorf-Astoria to discuss subjects of 
mutual interest regarding trust company 
methods and policies as well as new plans 
for constructive work. Requests tor ban- 
guet and hotel reservations should be aa- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, Leroy Mershon, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York. Speakers of national 
reputation will be on the banquet program. 
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A CENTURY OF TRUST COMPANY DE- 
VELOPMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 


BANKING POWER AND VAST HOLDINGS AS FIDUCIARIES FOR 
CORPORATIONS AND ESTATES 





With banking resources of $11,150,000,000, 
equal to nearly 25 per cent. of the combined 
banking power of the nation; with individual 
trust and estate funds and property of over 
$11,000,000,000 in their custody and with cor- 
porate trusts of various descriptions estimated 
at face value of from $60,000,000,000 to $65,- 
000,000,000, it is readily conceivable that the 
trust companies of the United States today 
occupy the most responsible position in sup- 
porting the structure of American finance and 
banking. Even more impressive than these 
colossal figures is the record of fidelity and 
faithful stewardship in administering the vast 
amount of trust and estate funds and in the 
discharge of their obligations as trustees un- 
der corporate mortgages, as fiscal agents, 
transfer agents and registrars and in other 
capacities, which the trust companies have 
maintained during periods of war and peace, 
of alternating seasons of national prosperity 
and financial depression. No other type of 
financial or fiduciary institution in the coun- 
try can point to such a splendid record of 
solvency, of immunity from default either 
through lack of sound judgment, negligence 
or dishonesty as the trust companies may 
properly lay claim to in the administration of 
their diversified affairs. 

The history of the American trust company 
movement now covers a century of continu- 
ous growth, steadily increasing influence and 
constant extension of new features of service. 
Possessing in its organization the quality of 
adaptability to every new and modern require- 
ment of business and society the trust com- 
panies have nevertheless remained true to 
those immutable traditions and principles of 
corporate trusteeship which furnish the corner 
stone as well as the secret of trust company 
success in the annals of American economic 
and financial evolution. While there has been 
a continuous refinement of method and effi- 
ciency in the machinery of trust company 
organization during the past century and espe- 
cially during the last twenty-five years, the 
one unchangeable element in their operations 
has been adherence to the highest conception 





of business integrity and fidelity to the letter 
as well as the spirit of all trust obligations. 
The path is not without its wreckage here 
and there, due to defective State laws which 
encouraged reckless disregard of legitimate 
banking and trust functions. The fact remains 
that in only two States have there been losses 
of a comparatively trivial amount to trust 
creditors, namely in California and Kentucky. 
In other States where there have been sus- 
pensions or failures the suspended institutions 
have either resumed business under new aus- 
pices or have been absorbed by other trust 
companies or the dividends derived from 
liquidated assets and double liability of stock- 
holders have been sufficient in practically 
every instance to cover trust department in- 


debtedness. In such States, for example, as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ohio, Illinois, 


Missouri, Michigan, Maryland and other com- 
monwealths where trust company growth and 
volume of business is most pronounced, the 
court records contain no instance of mal- 
feasance of trust obligations or loss of trust 
funds. Compare these “clean bills of health” 
in all but two or three of the whole constella- 
tion of States, with the record of many mil- 
lions of trust property and funds lost, squan- 
dered or stolen by individual trustees and 
executors, and we find the key to trust com- 
pany progress. 

A review of the most reliable statistics and 
available trust company returns during the 
past twenty-five years shows that their growth 
and increase in volume of business has been 
uninterrupted, save for the panic year of 
1907. The most accurate trust company fig- 
ures are those compiled and published in the 
book “Trust Companies of the United States,” 
which has been revised and issued annuaily 
by the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York. These summaries, how- 
ever, relate only to the banking resources of 
trust companies and do not comprehend the 
great amount of holdings and funds in the 
trust and other departments. In the absence 
of official returns from trust companies in all 
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GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
JUNE 30, 1903 TO JUNE 30, 1919 








Surplus and 


No. of Undivided Total 

Year Companies Capital. Profits. Deposits. Resources. 

ee 912 $317,000,000 $362,000,000 $2,183,000,000 $2,910,000,000 
ee 994 330,000,000 379,000,000 2,306,485,447 3,138,085,328 
eo 1,115 349,815,160 425,356,129 2,847,256,924 3,801,810,476 
See 1,304 378,511,467 459,123,562 2,916,081,231 3,943,861,867 
ere 1,480 418,477,566 496,552,430 3,095,139,864 4,220,819,646 
kee <r 1,470 410,792,491 491,197,193 2,787 503,126 3,917 ,442,356 
a 1,504 415,427,503 502,523,500 3,423,790,734 4,610,369,273 
ee 1,527 446,168,110 519,791,113 3,308,287,170 4,610,373, 111 
ee 1,616 441,545,769 558,028,890 3,601,229,952 5,168,533,205 
ee 1,579 468,412,792 572,473,187 3,858,355, 146 5,490,570,416 
Ae 1,732 468,181,615 589,370,653 4,240,312,694 5,475,972,899 
ES 1,812 503,501,430 595,760,312 4,628, 107,520 5,924,979,890 
Na 1,777 503,382,603 588,498,310 5,610,051,217 6,328,454,028 
Re 1,932 530,634,440 637,821,666 6,247,570,362 7,654,791,780 
a 2,009 567,885,547 682,519,108 7,362,830,982 8,958,511,837 
eee 2,141 603,585,775 694,547,066 7,412,963, 135 9,380,886,051 
See 2,173 650,500,672 732,374,422 8,776,347 ,534 11,150,446,087 











but three States, covering their trust depart- 
ment operations, it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of their various trust 
holdings and obligations only by reference to 
other corporation statistics and by compari- 
sons of returns from individual companies. 

In estimating the volume of corporate trust 
business there are several sources of fairly 
reliable information. The bonded indebted- 
ness of our railroads is approximately $12,- 
000,000,000 and their capital stock about 
$9,000,000,000. Practically all of this $21,000,- 
000,000 of bonded indebtedness and capital 
stock is represented by trust companies as 
trustee under corporate mortgages and equip- 
ment obligations or handled by them as trans- 
fer agent or registrar. This does not take 
into account the vast capital and bonded in- 
debtedness of industrial and public utility 
companies which are similarly represented by 
trust companies. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that trust companies are fiscal or 
trust agents for over 300,000 corporations, 
representing $40,000,000,000 of bonds, notes 
and stocks. Owing to the listing requirements 
of the New York Stock Exchange, which 
make it obligatory to have a trust company 
act as registrar or transfer agent as a pre- 
requisite to trading it may be safely stated 
that 85 per cent. of the bonds of corporations 
whose securities are listed on the New York 
Exchange is secured by mortgages under 
which trust companies act as trustees or other 
fiscal capacities. 

While no accurate statistics of the banking 
resources of trust companies were available 
until 1903 when the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company began publishing its book 
there are earlier figures in the annual reports 





of the Comptroller of the Currency which 
show that in 1884 there were 44 trust com- 
panies with total resources of $239,000,000. 
In 1887 there were 120 reporting trust com- 
panies with resources of $441,000,000 and in 
1894 there were 228 trust companies with re- 
sources of $705,000,000. In 1900 the Comp- 
troller reported 525 trust companies with in- 
dividual deposits of $1,028,000,000 as com- 
pared with deposits of $8,776,347,000 and re- 
sources of $11,150,446,087 shown in the 1919 
edition of “Trust Companies of the United 
States” which has just been issued by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
It is from the annual returns of this volume 
that the accompanying table of trust company 
growth since 1903 is compiled: 

It is interesting to note that the trust com- 
panies of the United States experienced their 
greatest growth in banking resources during 
the recent war period, showing an increase 
from $6,328,454,000 in resources in 1915 to 
$11,150,446,000 reported on June 30, 1919, rep- 
resenting a gain of $4,821,992,000 as compared 
with a gain of $1,718,080,000 for the previous 
five years from 1910 to 1915 and of $808,563,- 
000 during the five years from 1905 to 1910. 

During the past year to June 30, 1919, their 
resources increased $1,769,560,035, equal to 
18.8 per cent.; while deposits increased $1,363,- 
384,399; capital increased $46,914,897; surplus 
and undivided profits increased $37,827,356; 
stock and bond investments increased $477,- 
418,746; loans, notes and mortgages increased 
$852,259,306; cash on hand and in banks in- 
creased $297,812,579 and other resources in- 
creased $101,630,120. 

The following summary from the 1919 edi- 
tion of “Trust Companies of the United 
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States” 


shows resources and liabilities of the 
trust companies of the country from June 30, 
1915 to June 30, 1919: 


Company again earns the grateful apprecia- 
tion of trust company and financial interests 
which have come to depend upon these annual 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





Shown comparatively as of June 30, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919. 





RESOURCES 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
1777 Companies 1932 Companies 2009 Companies 2141 Companies 2173 Companies 
Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 
Stocks and Bonds................$1,415,706,544.95 


Loans, Notes and Mortgages...... 3,231,331,094.79 
Cash on Hand and in Bank....... 1,271,315,100.31 
Real Estate, Banking House, Fur- 

niture and Fixtures, and Safe 

Deposit Vaults 


210,576,474.59 
Other Resources 


199,524,813.70 


$1,685,554,961.16 
4,065,874 ,893.68 
1,477,583,719.14 


224,197,232.07 
201,580,973.99 


$2,032,057 ,479.90 
4,779,179,424.30 
1,606,136,907.89 


$2,242,130,516.18 
4,965,360,832.44 
1,529,926,579.40 


$2,719,549,262.78 
5,817,620,139.21 
1,827,839,158.65 


250,134,182.12 


253 465,539.89 
291,003 ,843.37 


293,804 823.06 
390,002,583.83 


491,632,703.83 














WEE sda esi hc od wees coy'cne se $6,328,454,028.34 $7,654,791,780.04 $8,958,511,837.58 $9,380,886,051.74 $11,150,446,087.53 
LIABILITIES 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
1777 Companies 1932 Companies 2009 Companies 2141 Companies 2173 Companies 
eli Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting Re porting 
Capital...... Dania cae enum eiuiens $503,382,603.56 $530,634,440.35 $567,885,547.83 $603,585,775.63 $650,500,672.80 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..... 588 498,310.62 637,821 ,666.67 682,519,108.29 694,547,066.19 732 374,422.64 
PUNO Doak Nos Laie awn toa 8s £,010,051,217.09 6,247,570,362.76 7,362,830,982.36 7,412,963,135.19 8,776,347,534.19 
Gino Tabiitaee og ass sc ecc cakes 226,521,897.07 238,765,310.26 345,276,199.10 669,790,074.73 991 223,457.90 
Total 


PO ee, Yee se 9 pie. $6,328,454 028.34 $7,654,791,780.04 $8,958,511,837.58 $9,380,886,051.74 $11,150,446,087.53 
The Resources and Liabilities are net of certain eliminated accounts, such as ‘Trust Department” items, etc. 





The 17th edition of “Trust Companies ot 
the United States” is the first to be issued 
since the close of the war and in a prefatory 
the following brief mention is made of the 
achievements of the trust companies in their 
relation to the great conflict: 

“When this country actively entered upon 
hostilities the trust companies responded with 
prompt decision and patriotism to the needs 
of the hour. Contributing very largely on 
their own account to the success of the five 
great Loans, they exerted a powerful influence 
upon their clients and friends to the further 
great assistance of the Government. Their 
support of other war measures was likewise 
of inestimable and immediate value, as was 
also their co-operation in the distribution of 
War Savings Stamps and the encouragement 
of a policy of thrift. 

“The impressive total of $11,150,446,000 
trust company resources for 1919, a gain of 
$1,769,560,000 or 18.8 per cent. over last year, 
is a most gratifying evidence of growth, af- 
fording as it does fresh proof of the spirit with 
which the trust companies have met the in- 
creasing responsibilities placed upon them and 
the assurance of continued healthy progress 
in strength and influence.” 

The 1919 edition contains, besides the finan- 
cial statements of 2,173 reporting trust com- 
panies, revised information as to officers, di- 
rectors, stocks quotations, dividend rates, di- 
gest of State regulations and other statistics. 
By making this information available to the 
public the United States Mortgage & Trust 


publications as the standard text book of trust 
company progress. 


Trust Funds Held by Trust Companies 


As an indication of the individual trust and 
estate funds in the custody of trust companies 
the official returns of the trust companies of 
Pennsylvania showed an aggregate in last 
year’s returns of over $1,500,000,000 with 
Philadelphia trust companies reporting trust 
funds of over $1,200,000,000 and corporate 
trusts of about $3,200,000,000. Although Phila- 
delphia as the “cradle of American trust com- 
panies” shows a larger proportion of estate 
and trust funds committed to trust companies 
than the general average throughout the coun- 
try, this official showing plainly indicates that 
the above quoted aggregates for all the trust 
companies are conservatively estimated. If 
anything, the holdings of trust funds is higher 
than the estimated total because of the excep- 
tionally large number of important estates con- 
veyed to trust companies during the past year, 
including the estates of the late Andrew Car- 
negie, Henry Clay Frick, Henry M. Tilford, 
Mr. Juilliard, Jacob C. Schmidlapp, and many 
others, including also the very substantial 
amounts held by trust companies as trustees 
in connection with the Community Trusts and 
Foundations established in most of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. 


Custody of Charitable Funds and Important 
Estates 


The criticism which occasionally emanates 
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Si aa be 

eet} 
Alabama ..... 31 
Arizona...... 10 
Arkansas.... 39 
California....| 34 
Colorado..... 18 
Connecticut ..| 66 
Delaware..... 17 
Dist. of Col... 6 
Florida....... 17 
Georgia ...... 24 
Cf 7 
SMNED i ar cicessa hsp 11 
Milisnss.....3. 19) 
Indiana. ....| 154! 
ee ere 112 
Kansas....... 11 
Kentucky .... 60) 
Louisiana ....| 48 
Maine...... ; 51) 
Maryland..... 24 
Massachusetts | 102 
Michigan..... 9 
Minnesota....| 18 
Mississippi...| 24 
Missouri ..... 83 
Montana ..... 19 
Nebraska..... 23 
Nevada ...... 3 
New Hamp...| 12 
New Jersey...| 118 
New Mexico..| 10 
New York....| 101 
NorthCarolina| 76 
North Dakota. 3 
ee ee 87 
Oklahoma... . 8 
Oregon....... 6 
Pennsylvania .| 308 
Rhode Island.| 138 
South Carolina) 24 
South Dakota.| 13 
Tennessee....| 74 
SRO o.kssasis 81 
OS Si are 8 
Vermont ..... 38 
Virginia...... 26 
Washington ..| 24 
West Virginia.| 25 
Wisconsin....| 15 
Wyoming..... 8 





from legal 





and even 





Stocks and Bonds 


$3,069, 250.41 


1,685, 225.35 
7,195, 275.7 
137,278, 433.74 
9,618,617.22 
45,055,273.29 
15,511,659.15 
17,874,282.71 
4,652,567.01 
6,082,512.15 
612,213.09 
1,754,674.51 
296,955,807.68 
46,290,245. 68 
13,619,457.07 
$79,421.11 
14,314,301.82 
33,976,811.12 
41,534,119.92 





45,713,418.76 
119,229,075.83 
8,727,643.42 
9, 180,682.45 
6,102,660.81 
51,159,521.58 
7,048,907.75 
2,027,130.45 
525.580.00 
5,289,965.57 
201,219,018.99 
357,442.92 

797 ,442,591.51 
15,835,994.63 
456,844.81 
187,516,972.81 
813,223.85 
2,631,694.43 
506,956,735.07 
68,831,768.77 
1,532, 971.66 
1,308,455.76 
15,859, 988.60 
10,678,070.48 
2.369,580.42 
10,550,557.65 
8,734, 188.17 
9,639,012.10 
9,634,097.55 
3,988, 471.98 
276.845 29 


judicial circles 
wealth is being too largely concentrated in the 
hands of the trust companies falls flat when it 
is understood that a very large proportion of 
such trust and estate funds are designated 
under testamentary provisions for charitable, 
educational and humanitarian purposes, as for 


ASSETS 





Loans, Notes 
___and Mortgages 

$23, 690,689.76) 
6,627,862.90) 
35,439,114.22 
273,010,041.08 
28, 431,734.74 
83,313, 152.38 
21,895.937.34 
86,602,695.02 
11,013,913.46 
34, 247,141.23 
3,082,814.19 
6,950,450.54 
577,956,664.85 
95,053,807.09 
61,595,125.28 
4,104,054.83 
88,955,659.89 
110,424,671.09 
51,158,912.08 
67,426,379.64 
495,870,423.88 
18,558, 185.17 
10,057 ,280.32 
23,756 ,973.62 
159,985,681.02 
20,453, 944.26 
3,765, 108.35 
2,017, 428.28 
7,930,995. 35 


/ Cash on Hand 
and in Banks 





225,935 ,216.36 
4,779, 413.69 
1,870,488,384.77 
56,321,063.61 
839,919.07 
359,571,326.20 
1,552,776.12 
2.539,326.49 
605,556, 748.19 
82, 150,501.17 
8,102, 922.56 
6,091.673.87 
65, 143,327.06 
59,781,487.10 
14,142,822.60 
44 165,462.26 
35,623, 788.21 
23,465.481.16 
27, 632,530.20 
7,398, 352.53 
2,981.884.63 


that 


$8, 897,864.83) 
3,939,890. 10) 
10,115,617.36| 
80,046,064. 16 
11,801 ,698.34| 
16,863,812. 41] 
7,712,407.11| 
10,749,182.15 
4 916,581.75) 
9,066,377.59 
1,974,435.66 
5,680,571.65) 
182, 083,509.45) 
25, 773, 742.13) 
14,408,315.56) 
1,274,414.60) 
9,074,482.26} 
43,136,855.35) 
8,684, 740.69) 
24,965, 708.61 
126,467,187.80 
6, 332,302.00) 
3,895,341.66 
8,398 275.96 
50 293,269.99 
8 425,623.42 
535,871.16) 
964, 166,72 
848 801.06) 





55, 209 427.53 
609 168.86 
721,209,024.63 
13,071,795.38 
157,606.40 
89, 182,609.81 
534,691.43 
1,169, 293,82 
157,460, 179.55 
21,546,243 .78 
2,398, 618.32 
2,183,951.35) 
25,560,984, 94 
19, 722,208.19 
2,323,329.61 
4,484, 444.33 
4,378 552.29 
8,695, 523.75 
6,600,458.01 
2,924,''88.75 
1,089,896. 44) 





Real Estate, Bank- 
__ing House, Ete. 
$1,606, 299.138 
374,187.17 
1,414,924.62 
49 583,181.17 
1,288,787.00 
3,643,517.74 
684 341.12 
7,556,898.25 
1,123,753.88 
2,825,885.17 
322,365.10 
403,874.99 
10,679,250.90 
6 056,629.13 
1,9838,772.65 
178,457.64 
2,256,079.37 
6,807,589.09 
1,658 841.39 
4,131,099.383 
12,301, 799.24 
648,448.11 
268,410.43 
536,269.48 
4,901,988.09 
1,015,720.61 
261,278.17 
78,947.39 
247,069.57 
12,601 295.53 
258,580.38 
56,076,524,19 
2,261,758.38 
92,107.51 
19,857,330.34 
199,705.43 
654,987.85 
57,600,542.48 
1,963 429.94) 
331,921.32 
262,556.98 
4,078,819.04 
4,406,787.02 
1,262, 066.66 
549,775.35 
1,326,028.07 
2,691 ,655.78 
2.322, 695.72) 
133,374.29 
43,214.87 












RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 


Other 
Assets 





$1,430,530.28 


195,139.91 
496,588.81 
7,291,216.51 
399,077.73 
1,242,503.43 
1,987,351.94 
934,144.91 
51,056.72 
1,121,695.83 
317,127.47 
537,247.84 
49, 989,302.27 
4,126,791.83 
1,216,234.04 
531,008.18 
598,118.55 
8,204,246, 23 
2,178,483.59 
2,877,592 93 
40,188,278. 62 
1,023,351.25 
1,024,359.14 
244,013.71 
7,672,720.84 
108,616.37 
1,199,000.19 
7,025.68 
456.46 
7,916,587.02 
1,913.53 
209,629, 124.32 
1,083, 786.41 
87,198.13 
10,496,000.33 
37,989.66 
147,742.54 
116,2938,677.18 
927,360 75 
45,985.48 
45,640.69 
930,295.85 
1,785, 224.86 
1,617,077.09 
770,929.86 
1,781,547.81 
527,407.67 
109,065.59 
198,111.67 
6,756.68 


2,173 $2,719,549, 262.78$5,817, 620, 139.21'$1,827,839, 158.65 $293,804, 823.06$491 632,703.83 


example the large bequests under the Car- 
negie, the Schmidlapp, the Sterling, Kneeland, 
Dunwoody, McKay, De La Mar, Campbell, 
Calvery Morris, and hundreds of other im- 
portant wills of American men of means who 
have preferred trust companies to individuals 
to carry out their plans after death. 
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LIABILITIES CF .TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 























Ly LIABILITIES Total 

= : —- De i See ee Assets or 

Capital yn vt adg gs) Aero | aia Liabilities 
$3,205,900.00 | $1,788,531.47 | $81,748,991.88 | $1,906,211.01 $58,694, 634.36 
630,000.00 653,069.67 11,162 499.41 8215, 286.35 12,771,805. 43 
5,057, 700.0 2,201,165.64 41,807 ,649.08 §,595,005.57 54,661,520. 29 
2+,037,200.00 | 20,518,264.37 | 492 430,953.59 6,222,518. 70 547,208, 936.66 
2,940,000. 00 1,783.550.50 45, 967,716.45 843,648.08 51 584,915.08 
{), 503,125.00 9,227,125.14 125,338,762. 78 6,049,246.33 15, 118,259.25 
8,578,300.00 8,941 923.43 37,926, 930.53 2,344,542. 70 47,791,696. 66 
10,400,000.00 6,468,770.00 | — §4,735,985.37 2 092,497.67 78, 717,203.04 
2,150,000.00 1,051,179.82 | 18, 227.358.05 359,389.95 21,787,872.82 
6,737 ,700.00 5,316,689.61 | 84 421,277.28 6.867,945.13 53,343,611.97 
1,100,000.00 837,268.23 | 4,156,871 07 164,316.21 6,258,455.51 
914,680.00 541,226.04 12,844.594.34 | 1,026,319.15 15,326,819.53 
55,935,000.00 | 67.912,802.20 | 812,481,993.56 91,384,739.39 1,027,664,535. 15 
16,437,000.00 9,964,009. 44 144,291.291.15 6 608 915.27 177,301,215.86 
8,815,500 00 4,561,917.94 70, 905,865.49 8,539,621.17 92,822, 904.60 
1,701,175.00 622,782.70 4,376,240.42 267.158. 24 6, 967,356.36 
8,732,550.00 3,799,102.85 |  46,511,444.69 6,155 ,544.35 65.198,641.89 
11,585,700.00 8, 187,267.68 162,302 588 40 20,474,616.80 2()2,550,172 88 
4,518,400.00 6,141,593.72 88, 940,316.84 5,614,787. 11 105,215,097 67 
9,815.550.00 | 15,190,676.04 115,024,352.84 5,083,620.39 145,114,199. 27 
36.625,000.00 | 44 182,100.94 639,488, 346.64 73,811,317.79 794,056, 765.37 
4,050,000 00 5,981,110.82 19,042,289. 11 6,211,530.02 35,284, 929.95 
= 5, 501,264.24 2,704 567.16 13,867,077.36 2 353,115.24 24,426,024.00 
2,365,000.00 2,028, 767.94 31,364,890.90 8,279,584. 74 39,088, 198.58 
18,801,100.00 | 19.923,614.388 | 206,816,570.18 28,471,896.91 274,013,181.47 
) } — 2,800,000.00 1,863,518.50 31,153.810.57 1,235,488. 34 37, 052,812.41 
2,737,700,00 425 615.98 1,535,325.56 3,089,741.78 7,788, 383.32 
200,000.00 70,559.44 3,317 959.26 4,624.87 3,593, 148.07 
730,000.00 1,206,015 20 12,25€,377.37 124,805.44 14,317,288.01 
| 24,892,800.00 | 28,198,029 67 427,157,957.66 22,683,25x.10 502,881 ,545.43 
925,000.00 268,911.62 4,381,130.12 431.477.63 6,006,519. 38 
155,084,732.06 | 188,898,909.57 | 2,912,918,105.22 | 397,948,902.57 3,654,845,649.42 
|| 5,612,654.00 4,582,069.06 64,756, 183.31 13,623,492.04 | 88,574,898. 41 
| 300,000.00 166,270.44 1,100,305.48 67,100.00 | | 1,638, 675.92 
|, $2,670,140.00 | 384,455,656.72 | 576,771,749.69 22,726, 693.08 | | 666 624,239.49 
831,600.00 198,686. 29 1,476,931.91 631,168.29 | | 3,138,386.49 
: 1,497,750.00 605,133.19 8,967, 135.98 1,073,025. 96 7,148,045.18 
' 106,453,240.50 | 186,381,823.41 962,570,738.72 | 188,462,084.84 1,443,867,882.47 
8,527,975.00 | 12,581,888,19 148, 271,960.47 6,087,420.70 | | 175,419,304.36 
1, 160,700.00 543.903. 23 9,857 829.38 849,986.73 | 12,412,419.84 
785,000.00 227,772.32 8,764,249.41 115,236.42 9, 892,278.15 


8,442,830.00 


5,386,138 89 


84,979,728.67 








12,764,667.93 





111,573 865.49 





13,480,780.00 5,896,084.71 69,414,177.87 7,582,735.07 | 96, 373,777.65 
1,891,800.00 911,926.71 | 12,612,506.59 6,298, 643.08 | 21,714,876.38 
2 051,000.00 8,030,904.61 54,673,670.87 765,593.97 60,521,169.45 
|} 8,567,427.00 4,411,418.15 30,218 .195.75 8,647 ,063.65 51,844, 104.55 
a ||  4,180,000.00 1,192,837.57 37,885,877.46 1,810,315.43 || 45,019,030.46 
| 5,280,200.00 4 142,079.65 35,178,663.20 1,752,904. 22 46,298,847.07 
1,985 000.00 1,079 .302.23 11,150,796.32 427,300.62 14,642,399.17 
825,000.00 199,889.55 3,853,369.99 20,338.37 | 4,398 597.91 
||$650,500,672.80 [$732,374,422.64 $8,776,347,534.19 | $991,223,457.90 ||| $11,150,446,087.53 
The best evidence of the steadily increasing who have made trust companies their execu- 
public faith in trust company administration tors and trustees. A partial list, as follows, 
| of estates and execution of trusts is presented will suffice: 


by the roll of eminent American men, includ- 
ing ex-Presidents, statesmen, Supreme Court 
judges, public officials, financiers, business 
‘men, ecclesiasts and in other walks of life, 


Ex-President Benjamin Harrison. 

Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Marshall Field, merchant prince of Chicago. 
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Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman of Delaware. 

William J. Gaynor, ex-mayor of New York. 

Henry H. Rogers, vice-president Standard 
Oil Company. 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor of New York World. 

U. S. Senator Stephen B. Elkins of West 
Virginia. 

George M. Pullman of Pullman Palace Car 
Company. 

Sidney Dillon, railroad president. 

Thomas A. Sperry of Sperry & Hutchinson. 

Capt. J. J. Vandergrift of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

William Thaw, vice-president Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Capt. Frederick Pabst of Milwaukee. 

There are also numerous wills, such as that 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan which give 
discretion to executors and trustees to appoint 
trust companies as trustees. 

Fundamental changes have been made in the 
banking laws of the country during the war 
period and as a result of the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve system without, however, af- 
fecting the progress of trust companies, Fol- 
lowing the test case which determined the 
constitutionality of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act granting trust powers to Na- 
tional banks, the trust company people held 
forth the hand of good will and mutual co- 
operation toward the National banks, of which 
over 1,200 have already availed themselves of 
the permission granted by the Federal Reserve 
Board to establish trust departments, subject 
to the statutory regulations of the various 
States in which they are located. Most of the 
leading banks of New York City have also 
actively entered the trust field and at the last 
sessions of the New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania legislatures laws were enacted 
extending trust powers likewise to State 
banks. As a result of this intensified competi- 
tion there has been a pronounced increase in 
the amount of advertising and educational 
literature regarding fiduciary service issued by 
both trust companies and banks. 

Various State banking reports indicate that 
the aggregate amount of Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes subscribed to by trust com- 
panies of the United States in their own be- 
half and for their customers aggregates close 
to $5,000,000,000 of the total of $21,000,- 
000,000 for all five war loans, the State banks 
and trust companies of New York alone hav- 
ing a total of $3,578,978,000. In addition the 
trust companies met every demand for sub- 
scription to the various issues of Treasury 
certificates. When President Wilson issued 
his appeal for concentration of the nation’s 
banking and financial resources the trust com- 
panies of the country responded in a patriotic 
spirit by joining the Federal Reserve system 
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and transferring their gold reserves to the 
Federal Reserve banks. Today, practically 
three-fourths of the banking power held by 
trust companies is represented in the member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve system. 

The future looms up bright and most in- 
viting for still greater expansion of trust com- 
pany business and service. The establishment 
of Community Trusts and Foundations af- 
fords a new avenue of salutary influence in 
directing the surplus wealth of the country 
toward beneficient, educational and charitable 
advancement. Up to the present time such 
community organizations have been _ estab- 
lished in Cleveland, St. Louis, Spokane, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Attleboro, 
Mass.; Minneapolis, Boston, Houston, Tex.; 
Detroit, Seattle, Sioux City, Iowa; Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Providence, Hawaii, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Worcester, 
Mass., and Buffalo. Active steps are also 
under way for creation of similar trusts and 
foundations in New York, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, Wilmington and a number of other 
cities. 

The changed financial and economic per- 
spective created by the war has given a new 
impulse also to broadening of trust company 
functions. Many trust companies are now 
actively dealing in foreign and domestic ac- 
ceptances. Foreign exchange and_ credit 
operations have grown to large volume. As 
pioneers in the foreign banking field the for- 
eign branches of leading New York trust com- 
panies in London and Paris rendered invalu- 
able service during the war as Government 
depositaries and are today outposts of Ameri- 
can foreign trade and credit expansion,, From 
the constructive side of internal service the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association is also developing new 
measures, including greater standardization of 
fees for various classes of trusts; standardi-- 
zation of clauses in trust forms in most com- 
mon use; more effective publicity and adver- 
tising methods and development of thrift cam- 
paigns. As the result of a conference between 
representatives of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, A. B. A., and a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association steps are in progress to 
smooth out the differences which have arisen 
between trust companies and lawyers. 

Instead of being an encroachment upon 
trust companies the entry of National and 
State banks upon the trust department field is 
bound to increase public interest and under- 
standing in the advantages of trust depart- 
ment service. Their hundred year record, and 
their stability and safety in the administration 
of trusts is the best assurance that the trust 
companies of the United States will forge 
ahead with even greater incentive and success. 
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**MAKE-A-WILL-DAY ”’ 


BSERVANCE of “Make-A-Will- 
@ Day” on January 21, 1920 in con- 

nection with the “National Thrift 
Week” campaign conducted by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association through its 
2500 branches and having the active co- 
operation of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, suggests 
the advisability of continued, systematic, 
nation-wide effort to quicken public per- 
ception of the dangers arising from pro- 
crastination or badly constructed wills. 
An intensive campaign of education in 
that direction offers the most fertile field 
for emphasizing the advantages of having 
trust companies appointed to safeguard 
estates and protect dependents as trustees 
or executors under will. Many thousands 
of dollars and much effort have already 
been expended by trust companies 
through advertising and literature in 
preaching the gospel of benefits secured 
through corporate trusteeship versus in- 
dividual custody or administration of es- 
tates. But such individual or even com- 
munity efforts lack the continuity and 
effectiveness of a nation-wide and sys- 
tematically conducted campaign of edu- 
cation by means of concerted publicity 
on the part of trust companies, co-opera- 
tive display advertising in local news- 
papers. follow-up literature, moving pic- 
ture and other agencies. 


It will pay the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association and 
the various state organizations of trust 
companies, as so often suggested in these 
columns, to retain expert service and un- 
earth from the court records of leading 
trust company 

safety of trust company management of 

estates as contrasted with the losses, de- 
faleations and other inherent drawbacks 
which attend appointment of individuals 
as trustees and executors. Wherever 
separate investigations of court records 
covering a sufficient period of time to 
trace the course of estate management to 
settlements have been conducted the 
results have been astonishing in demon- 
strating trust company integrity and 

hfulness as contrasted with millions 


centers the lessons of 


lost every year through malfeasance, in- 
ability or death of individual custodians. 

The ‘“Make-A-Will-Day” should be- 
come an annual fixture as well as “Na- 
tional Thrift Week.” As Chairman of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Committee on ‘““Make-A-Will-Day” Mr. 
Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
has rendered an excellent service in en- 
listing the active co-operation of the 
Committee on Publicity of the Trust 
Company Section, A. B. A., headed by 
KF. H. Sisson. Many trust companies 
availed themselves of the effective posters, 
window cards, poster stamps, moving 
picture “trailers” and other literature 
provided by this Committee. The in- 
terest created and the co-operative efforts 
aroused should serve as a stimulus for a 
sustained popular campaign by the trust 
companies. In fact every working day of 
the year should be a ‘“Make-A-W ill- Day” 
for trust companies. 


Trustees and Railroad Legislation 


As trustees under corporate mortgages, 
equipment trusts, custodians of sinking funds 
and fiscal agents the trust companies are 
vitally interested in return of the railroad 
properties to private ownership March 1st on 
a basis that will prevent default and assure 
adequate return for preservation of railroad 
investment values and also their credit. Trust 
companies as trustees cannot be held liable 
for any default which railroads may incur in 
connection with their bonded obligations and 


which may be due to acts of the sovereign 
power. 
The form and scope of trust company 


liability as trustees under corporate or rail- 
road mortgages has been a subject of discus- 
sion for a number of years. It would be well 
for trust companies to appoint a committee 
to take up with railroads the adjustment of 
differences as to such liability and to modern- 
ize corporate trust indentures. Unquestion- 
ably the railroads will not return to their 
pre-war status. It would be apropos at the 
same time for trust companies and railroads 
to come to a more definite understanding as 
to the basic and essential forms of railroad 
mortgages. 
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WHAT AMERICA’S LEADING BANKERS AND 
BUSINESS MEN SAY 


PROBLEMS OF DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, RAILROAD CONTROL, PRICE 
READJUSTMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


A Symposium 





(Epitor’s Note: While the year following the signing of the Armistice was one of extraordinary 
trade, business and banking records there is general agreement among this country’s foremost authorities 


that continued prosperity during 1920 depends upon furnishing adequate credits to foreign buyers, the 


return of railroads to private ownership with guarantees that shall restore their credit; the orderly deflation 
of currency and credit and a speeding up of production as well as a return to rational standards of living. 
Many advance predictions were upset during the past year, notably in regard to our foreign trade which 
reached new levels, leaving an export balance of over $4,000,000,000 and creating a margin of exports over 
imports since the first of 1915 amounting to $15,000,000,000. It is significant that, notwithstanding 
the many problems which press for solution during this year, the general tone is one of strong faith in the 
continued prosperity of the United States). 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING AMERICAN BANKERS AND 
BUSINESS MEN 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York 
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For the year 1920 the American business 
man, whether he is engaged in domestic or 
foreign commerce, must also give definite con- 
sideration to a number of special problems. 
Some of them are of national scope, others 
of a worldwide significance that ordinarily 
would not exist or would have a remote bear- 
ing on his individual business. Among them 
may be mentioned the following: 

1—The disposition of the nation’s railroad 
systems, 

2—The future of America’s war-built 
mercantile marine. 

3—The Peace Treaty. 

4—Income and profits taxes. 

5—The element of radicalism in the labor 
situation. 

~ 6—The question of the foreign exchanges, 

involving the relation of imports and ex- 

ports and the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies. 

~ 7—The question of financing Europe’s 

purchases in America on a long-time basis. 

8—Political conditions in the countries of 

Europe. 

This list does not include, as a special item, 
the approach of our own Presidential election, 


since the 1920 campaign will differ from pre- 
vious ones chiefly in so far as some of the 
above mentioned questions may be reflected in 
the issues raised politically. 

As to the first item mentioned above: The 
status and administration of the national 
transportation systems, always taken for 
granted, have become one of the great busi- 
ness problems of the day. Efficient railroad 
service and rates at levels that will promote 
trade are essentials for business. The pros- 
pect in this regard is a question for every 
business man to consider both in direct ap- 
plication to his own special field and in re- 
spect to the general situation. It is obvious 
that the way the national railroad system 
functions may well be a determining factor in 
our national prosperity. The disposition of 
America’s war-built marine also presents a 
special problem. Shipping has become of 
greater relative importance in our national 
economy since our foreign trade has become 
much greater than formerly. 

The solution of these transportation prob- 
lems, as well as of the Peace Treaty, and 
whatever adjustment may be necessary in in- 
come and profits taxes, require Governmental 
action and are not directly in the hands of 
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business. In other words, they cannot be 
worked out through purely economic pro- 
cesses. 

The labor situation, however, which is ap- 
parently at this time becoming less menacing, 
is neither purely a Governmental matter nor 
one strictly for business alone. The extent 
of strike movements has come to affect pub- 
blic necessities. Therefore, this phase of the 
problem must be worked out by the combined 
efforts of all elements in our national life. 
The final settlement, of course, must rest upon 
a sound basis of agreement between capital 
and labor. In so far as Government activity 
tends to promote this agreement, with due 
consideration of the rights and welfare of the 
public, that action will be a constructive con- 
tribution to the problem. 

The matter of foreign exchange and of ex- 
tending long-time credits to Europe are more 
strictly business problems. ‘They are really 
different phases of the same subject, that is, 
the extraordinary state of our foreign com- 
merce, particularly in respect to Europe. This 
has become a factor of first importance both 
to men engaged in foreign trade and to those 
active in domestic business. Our export trade 
has grown materially, and many lines of busi- 
ness have been expanded beyond ordinary 
prospective domestic needs to meet increased 
foreign demands. Our own domestic ques- 
tions of supply and prices are closely inter- 
related in many ways with the course of 
existing and prospective foreign business. 

The course of the foreign exchanges no 


longer belongs merely to the realm of tech- 
nical international banking. Depreciated and 
widely fluctuating exchanges interfere seri- 
ously with the conduct of the nation’s foreign 
commerce. It is generally recognized that the 
two chief factors in the depreciation of Euro- 
pean exchanges are the abnormally large bal- 
ances of trade in favor of the United States 
and the internal depreciation of the foreign 
currencies. 

The question as to what can correct condi- 
tions in exchange rates may be answered in 
general terms without any attempt at proph- 
ecy. The restoration of the gold standard 
in Europe and the return of approximate 
equilibrium in our trade with Europe are the 
chief factors tending toward correction. Only 
when these conditions return will our foreign 
trade be upon a stable basis. Stability is an 
essential of sound commerce, and therefore 
developments in connection with foreign ex- 
change during the year can properly be classed 
as important to American business men. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the 
question of financing Europe’s purchases in 
America on a long-time credit basis. Europe 
cannot continue to buy in this country on a 
cash basis, or by means of ordinary commer- 
cial credit arrangements because of her im- 
paired reproductivity, which has resulted in 
heavy trade balances against her. We are, 
therefore, faced with the alternative of pro- 
viding Europe with the means of making pur- 
chases on a long-time credit basis or of seeing 
severe curtailments in our European trade. 
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LABOR LIKE CAPITAL SHOULD BE MADE RESPONSIVE 
TO PUBLIC REGULATION 


CHARLES H. SABIN 
President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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The labor problem looms up before us as 
a great menace during the coming year. We 
sent 3,000,000 men abroad to fight for the 
preservation of our democracy; are we now 
to surrender our democracy to less than 
3,000,000 of our 110,000,000 peoples, who are 
organized, not into brotherhoods or federa- 
tions, but into that biggest of all unions— 
the United States of America? It is well to 
remember that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts. 

Another menace of the labor problem, quite 
as vital as this one, is the epidemic of strikes, 
which, it has been estimated, have cost labor 
more than $700,000,000 and employers more 


than $1,200,000,000—a total of approximately 
$2,000,000,000! But our strikes have done 
worse than that, they have wasted incalculable 
hours of production at a time when produc- 
tion was never so precious, and, thereby, oc- 
casioned untold suffering to millions of people 
in stricken Europe. The loss in dollars may be 
made up; the loss in time and production can 
never be made up. And labor must suffer the 
consequences, in common with all other 
classes, in scarcity of goods and higher prices, 

A strike for proper hours, working condi- 
tions and wages, when all other means fail, 
may be justified. A strike for profiteering or 
unfair advantage, however, should be as 








amenable to the law as any other form of 
profiteering or unfair practices. 

When capital has violated the public inter- 
est, our legislative bodies have been quick to 
lay the hand of Government upon it, and, by 
regulation and punitive provision, quick to 
force it to recognize the paramount general 
interest. This rule should apply with equal 
definiteness to labor. Capital has been made 
responsive to public regulation, and labor 
should be equally so. Capital is compelled 
to abide by its contracts and fulfill its obli- 
gations. Labor cannot rightfully claim ex- 
emption from such laws, nor is it true that 
labor can claim the unfettered right to strike 
and cripple industry in its fundamental serv- 
ices to the public. We do not permit our 
soldiers to strike, nor would we patiently sub- 
mit to a strike of other public employees, 
such as firemen or postal employees. A doc- 
tor would not be permitted to strike in the 
midst of an operation affecting human life, 
nor a lawyer to shirk his duty in a crucial 
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case, nor a banker to close his doors to pub- 
lic demand. Over the rights of any class or 
any interest lies the supreme right of society 
to act in its own protection, and to deny that 
right is to challenge the very basis of proper 
human relations. There must be fair and or- 
derly methods devised by which the differ- 
ences between conflicting interests can be ad- 
justed without paralyzing the public interest. 
That is simple economic and social necessity. 
Labor is entitled to its just share of the wealth 
which it helps to create, but when labor in- 
vokes the word justice, as it may rightfully 
do, it must recognize that justice implies con- 
sideration for the rights of all. 

These are fundamental facts, which labor 
and all our people should understand thor- 
oughly. Let us hope that 1920 will contribute 
much toward such understanding, and then we 
may hope for the beginning, at least, of a 
solution to our serious labor problems, and 
for all that that will mean in the way of 
greater general prosperity and happiness. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE RATES AND DEFLATION 


JAMES B. FORGAN 
Chairman of the Board, First National Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 
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The unsettled condition of affairs which 
characterized business, commerce and finance 
during the past year, has bred a spirit of liv- 
ing merely for the day and leaving the mor- 
row to take care of itself, so that at a time 
when saving and economy are a crying need, 
a large section of our population has indulged 
in indiscriminate expenditure and speculation 
to an almost unprecedented extent. This has 
caused the Federal Reserve Board to issue 
warnings at various times to member banks 
to restrict their loans to non-speculative un- 
dertakings. A sudden rise in the discount 
rate of the Federal Reserve banks and dis- 
criminatingly high rates imposed by the banks 
in New York on = speculative borrowing 
brought about a stock exchange panic which 
compelled much liquidation there. Thanks to 
the Federal Reserve system, however, the 
panic was confined to stock exchange specu- 
lators and did not, as was too often the case 
prior to its organization, spread to general 
business, which proceeded in the even tenor 
of its way unaffected by the disturbance in 
Wall Street. The raising of the Federal Re- 
serve discount rates was for the purpose of 
restricting rediscounts and thereby bringing 
about a deflation of both the credits granted 





and the circulation issued by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that much of the inflation is due to the 
Government financing caused by the war. 
Banks, members of the Federal system, dur- 
ing most of the year had under rediscounts 
with the Federal Reserve banks, bills secured 
by Government war obligations to the extent 
of one billion and a half or two billion dol- 
lars, while all other bills usually did not ex- 
ceed a quarter of a billion dollars, 

The ultimate hope for a speedy return to 
more normal conditions depends on the capa- 
bility of our people to produce more and save 
more, and thus gradually absorb the outstand- 
ing war obligations. The Federal Reserve 
Board can only assist such a movement; it 
cannot by its own power produce a sudden 
and complete change. Our country is pos- 
sessed of enormous resources in all directions, 
and our people showed during the war that in 
times of crises they are able to make all sac- 
rifices asked of them. It is not to be doubted 
that we shall pass safely through the present 
crisis. There is no need of despairing and 
becoming impatient. The experience of Na- 
poleonic Wars and of our own Civil War 
shows that it takes a long time for nations 
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to overcome the effects of great wars as re- 
gards finance, industry and commerce. The 
war through which we have just passed has 
been a so much greater cataclysm than any 
other that has preceded it that we must not 
expect a complete return to normal for sev- 
eral years. 

The demand for bank credit has been 
steady and strong all through the year and 
discount rates have ruled high. Banks there- 
fore have again had an opportunity to make 


large profits. Contraction and deflation of 
credits have not yet commenced and business 
failures with resulting losses to the banks 
have been few and unimportant. It will be 
the part of prudence and good banking for the 
banks having excess profits, after setting 
aside their excess profits taxes, to provide 
liberally for losses which though not dis- 
cernible now are likely to occur in the process 
of contraction and deflation which must 
sooner or later take place. 
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WHY MONEY RATES WILL CONTINUE HIGH 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
President Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
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It is more than a year since the armistice 
was signed, but we still have many unsolved 
problems. Fortunately the financial condition 
in the United States is sound, the Federal 
Reserve system and the banks being abun- 
dantly able to meet every legitimate require- 
ment, but it might better be understood now 
than later that the time to curb speculation in 
land, commodities, farm products and securi- 
ties is at hand. In many of the European 
countries the monetary condition is anything 
but encouraging. To say nothing of their 
enormous public debts, the balance of trade 
has been against those countries so long as to 
leave them badly in debt on merchandise ac- 
count, and they have issued such large sums 
of currency as greatly to cheapen their money. 
However, with sane treatment and patience 
the business affairs of the Old World can 
be put in order in time. 

Our foreign trade will undoubtedly suffer 
a decline. Any other outcome, considering 
the extraordinary totals attained the last few 
years, with the balance of trade so much in 
our favor, and the strained condition of for- 
eign exchange resulting therefrom, would be 
surprising. The thought of a recession ought 
to spur us on to organized, systematic efforts 
to hold our fair share of international com- 
merce in the future. Here the problems of 
labor and other costs, ocean shipping and 
foreign financing, especially the latter, loom 
large. 

One of the big difficulties is labor unrest. 
It is reasonable to expect that the turning 
point will be reached some day; let us hope 
it will be in the year 1920, and that employers 
and employees will be able to adjust their 
troubles more readily than in 1919. 

A veritable stampede of buying character- 
ized the year 1919. Under pressure of unpre- 


cedented demand, the products of farm, fur- 
nace and factory have remained at fancy 
prices, and the volume of trade has been re- 
stricted only by the lack of supplies and the 
inadequacy of transportation facilities. Pro- 
ducers and industrial laborers especially have 
profited greatly. 

All year there have been complaints of the 
high cost of living. Every one must begin 
to realize that there are only two ways of 
cheapening food, fuel, clothing and luxuries. 
One is by the practice of sensible economy; 
the joy ride of the spenders causes prices to 
soar higher and higher. The other way— 
and both are imperative—is to increase pro- 
duction. There cannot be much lowering of 
prices until more goods are made and more 
food is produced in the world. 

Bank deposits have been high throughout 
the year. The gratifying growth in savings 
accounts indicates that, contrary to the gen- 
eral rule, some people wisely are laying aside 
part of their earnings. There has been a 
strong demand for loanable funds at remu- 
nerative rates. Rising quotations for securi- 
ties and the volume of mercantile and indus- 
trial operations at extreme valuations both 
contributed to the full employment of avail- 
able bank credits. 

Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve banks 
showed a variable tendency, up one week or 
month and down the next, until early in Oc- 
tober, when a considerable and progressive 
increase set in. The Federal Reserve Board 
very properly sounded warnings against fur- 
ther expansion, and rates at the Federal Re- 
serve banks have been raised in the hope that 
thereby the drain upon reserves may be 
checked. The situation here and abroad is 
such that cheap money may not be expected 
in the near future. 
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REACTION FROM HIGH PRICE LEVEL IS INEVITABLE 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Chairman Advisory Board, Chase National Bank of New York 
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Very early in the Civil War (1861-2) gold 
went to a premium. During the period of 
Union army reverses the premium was so 
high that the United States note (greenback) 
was worth only 40c. in gold to the dollar. 
Exchange was very much against this coun- 
try but we heard nothing about equalizing 
exchange on the part of European nations. 
They were quite content with the situation. 
The exuberant spirits, the speculative mania 
that possessed our people in 1865 convinced 
them that the then level of prices would be 
maintained; that a new era had dawned and 
that we never would go back, approximately 
even, to pre-war prices. The country lived 
in this fool’s paradise until 1872-3 when a 
severe panic and general cataclysm taught 
people that economic laws were bound to as- 
sert themselves in the end. They may be 
trifled with, defeated for a time, but read- 
justment is inevitable. 

We hear the same comments now. The 
world has advanced; men have come into 
their own; the present high level of prices 
has come to stay. Do you think wheat will 
continue to sell for over $2 per bushel? Do 
you think carpenters, bricklayers, etc., will 
continue to be paid $1 an hour for a short 
day and 50 per cent. increase for overtime? 
A reaction from the present high level of all 
things is inevitable. The only question is, 
whether experience in the past and knowl- 
edge of economic laws will teach people to 
bring about this recession gradually, or 
whether it will go on as it did following the 
Civil War until the credit fabric bursts and 
a debacle ensues. The borrowings of the 
Government, the high price of everything, the 
craze to go ahead and do things with a rush 
regardless of cost just as we did during the 
war in order to win the war, these and other 


influences have subjected credit to a very 


great strain; it is under a very great strain 
all over the country at the present time. Think 
what the railroads will require to put them in 
condition when the Government restores them 
to their owners; think of the additional fi- 
nancing of so many corporations; think that 
three billions of new securities were offered 
to the public during the first eleven months 
of this year. 

If a study of these questions does not teach 
conservatism it is difficult to determine what 
kind of a warning would be effective. There 
is one powerful corrective at work—the ex- 
change market. Exchange on New York is 
so high as to practically close the European 
market to all American manufactured goods. 
They will continue to buy raw material like 
cotton and foodstuffs, but will of necessity 
cut out all but the indispensables. Our manu- 
factories running at present speed, war time 
speed, with the foreign market cut off, will 
find their goods inclined to pile up and then 
they will slow down their operations. They 
certainly will not pile up goods costing so 
much to make that they could not hope to 
break even in any ordinary market. They 
could not hope to sell in outside markets in 
competition with other nations, notably Eng- 
land and Japan. Building was suspended 
during the war. The production of military 
clothing for the war curtailed clothing for 
ordinary dcmestic use, and so with other 
lines. The accumulated wants thus resulting 
will be satisfied in one business cycle of about 
one year, and then only a normal demand will 
obtain, and abnormal prices must yield to 
competition. Labor and material must come 
down to a reasonable level and the commer- 
cial enterprise that does not prepare for this 
logical and natural recession is likely to suf- 
fer. It is time to “stop, look and listen.” 
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MUST REVERT TO NATURAL LAWS AND ECONOMIC 
BALANCE 


JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
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Measured in terms of dollars, our increase 
of wealth has been prodigious and our ex- 
ports staggering. There comes the delusion; 


for, measured in terms of goods, our produc- 
tion has fallen far short of the opportunities 
If it were really 


and needs of the period. 
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feasible, as many seem to believe, to abolish 
natural laws by fiat, then we might decree 
that the law of reaction should never operate 
to mar the record of 1919. But this cannot 
be done. Some time, soon or late, we are to 
have an era of receding prices; and such an 
era, whether the price recession be fast or 
slow, is going to revive the lost art of looking 
facts in the face. Many people, who think 
differently now, will then discover that wealth 
is accumulated by an increase of goods, and 
not by an increase of dollars—expressed valu- 
ation of gocds. There will simultaneously be 
again brought to light the ancient theory that 
man must earn his living by the sweat of his 
brow. 

To forecast what is to happen in 1920 is 
to risk a crude guess. One might make a 
long list of the favorable factors in the out- 
look, and an equally long list of the unfavor- 





able, and then, by alternately considering 
these lists, might at one moment be the most 
joyous of optimists and the next moment the 
most depressed of pessimists. On the whole, 
it seems that the optimist has a shade the bet- 
ter of the argument, for we have apparently 
made a start toward social and economic nor- 
mality. It would be folly, nevertheless, to 
assume that there is smooth sailing ahead 
until we solve some, at least, of the problems 
arising from the following named causes: The 
unsettled Peace Treaty; European require- 
ments in respect to food and materials; fall- 
ing foreign exchanges; Mexican unsettlement ; 
impaired credits of railroads, and the need 
of railroad improvements and extensions; un- 
scientific taxation, discouraging enterprise; 
radical labor demands; socialistic agitation; 
high cost of living; currency and credit infla- 
tion. 
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OUR EXPORT TRADE AND GRANTING OF FOREIGN 
CREDITS 


THOMAS W. LAMONT 
Of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
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Many of our economists and bankers have 
very properly been preaching to the country 
at large the sound gospel of trying to sup- 
port our export trade by granting liberal 
credits to Europe. The movement must be 
shared in by the small as well as the large 
investor. We have been urging the “gospel 
of goods and services” as being just as es- 
sential now as in war time. In this, how- 
ever, there are two difficulties; one is, that 
the incentive for such an appeal as I describe 
upon grounds of patriotism is now gone, and 
the second fact is that the investing power of 
the small buyer cannot be sufficiently mobi- 
lized to float large European loans if our 
large investors find themselves obliged to stay 
out of the market. 

Across the Atlantic our friends must ap- 
preciate that the activity and poise of our 
investment markets govern the range of possi- 
bilities here in the way of foreign borrowing. 
For investment funds must ultimately come 
from the national savings. The English peo- 
ple understand the “gospel of goods and serv- 
ices” as well as we, much better, in fact, be- 
cause they were compelled to practice that 
gospel for a longer time. The leaders over 
there speak of extravagance in Europe. 
America also confesses the same sin. America 
cannot help Europe and Europe cannot help 
herself unless habits of work and thrift are 
clung to through the difficult days of recon- 


struction as well as through the hard days 
of war. Unless America works and saves so 
as to lend to Europe, unless Europe works 
and saves so as to help herself, all plans for 
the restoration of Europe are in vain. 

In America, the position of the banks— 
though far stronger than that of the banks 
abroad, as measured by gold reserves—is not 
easy. The ratio of reserves to liabilities of 
the Federal Reserve banks is some five points 
lower than a year ago, with business active 
and strong demand for credit. The tendency 
here is to husband credit resources for pro- 
ductive purposes; speculation is discouraged; 
discount rates have been advancing. It is felt 
that Europe’s credit needs are beyond the 
capacity of the banks to satisfy. Then, too, 
it is recognized—abroad as well as here—that 
bank credits would be an aggravation rather 
than a remedy. In this Britain and America 
seem in accord; to continue creating bank 








credits is to drive prices higher and tie 
tighter an already knotty problem. Neither 


America nor Europe can help or be helped 
except with credits created by savings. 
America’s troubles are of much the same 
nature as Europe’s. Across the water, prices 
of commodities have been rising higher and 
higher, currencies have been expanding, gold 
reserves shrinking proportionately, and Gov- 
ernment expenditures continuing without the 
limits of revenues. I do not see how it is 
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going to be in any way posible to expect 
sterling and franc exchange on America to 
improve materially until such time as _ the 
governments over there are able to stop bor- 
rowing for the purpose of fresh expenditures. 
Until foreign government revenues in Great 
Britain and France have been brought up to 
their expenditures, the exchanges cannot sub- 


stantially improve. When, then, Europe has 
made a real beginning in the solution of her 
own problems she will begin to open the way 
for America’s substantial assistance. This 
statement is made, not in ignorance of 
Europe’s situation, but in full appreciation of 
her difficulties and in full confidence in her 
energy and skill to surmount them. 
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EXCESSIVE SUPPLY OF CURRENCY AND CREDIT 
SPECULATION MUST BE CHECKED 


RICHARD S. HAWES 
President of the American Bankers’ Association and Vice-President First National Bank of St. Louis %j 
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Future conditions cannot be forecast with 
any degree of assurance because of the pre- 
ent abnormal situation and also because of 
the removal of the guide posts by which fi- 
nancial and business concerns are accustomed 
to steer their course in normal times. We 
are like a ship in a fog. The disturbing in- 
fluences on demand and supply, price fixing, 
Government regulation, operation, and inter- 
ference, has brought about a condition of 
great perplexity. After the armistice it was 
believed by many that there would be a rapid 
period of recovery. What actually occurred 
was a short period of letup, which has been 
succeeded by one of even greater activity than 
at any time during the war. This makes the 
business outlook in many respects more cer- 
tain and at the same time more doubtful than 
at any time during the past ten years. 

Credit cannot be extended safely by the 
use of working capital, and this has a bearing 
upon the problem of extending credit to for- 
eign nations. This situation of extending 
credit to European nations cannot be met by 
having our business houses go to the banks 
and get more credit and thus increase the 
present inflation of bank credit. 

To try to persuade the public to cease 
speculation is perhaps useless, but unless there 
is a limit to inflation, increased wages, expan- 
sion of loans, and speculative commitments, 
there is great danger ahead. The fundamental 
economic laws will assert themselves sooner 
or later. Reaction of some kind must be 
looked for. When it will come or how serious 
it will be no one can know. It is even possible 
at this stage to avoid any serious crash in the 
industrial and financial machinery, but it will 
require vigorous and concerted action. All 
speculative holdings of staple commodities 
must be checked. Borrowings on the basis of 


present prices must be reduced. Extension 
of commercial credit to retailer, wholesaler, 
or others, to enlarge their business or in- 
crease their stock should be kept at the lowest 
possible point. 

Too much credit is just as hard on business 
as too little. We are now experiencing a situ- 
ation in which our credit and currency facili- 
ties have grown beyond the needs demanded 
by our legitimate growth, and hence prices 
have been driven to an abnormal level. The 
world as a whole, and America to a lesser 
extent, during the war period, has been living 
not only upon capital but upon an expectation 
of future capital resources. Normal fixed 
capital wealth has been made liquid and avail- 
able for the exchange of consumable com- 
modities out of all proportion to the avail- 
able supply of currently consumable goods. 
The normal balance between the volume of 
credit and the volume of has 
lost. 

Price, it would seem, is no longer a factor 
in so far as reducing demand is concerned. 
Purchasing power has exceeded producing 
power. The present situation will thus ap- 
parently continue as long as the pyramiding 
of credits continues, which is increasing pur- 
chasing power out of all proportion to the 
increase in productive power. 

And yet there is no occasion for undue 
pessimism. The country and its people are 
sound. We may be impatient opportunists 
eager to find a quick solution for involved 
economic problems, which can only be cor- 
rected with patience and long continued effort. 
Indeed, one of our greatest assets is our 
idealism. Temporarily we are “standing at 


goods been 


bay” over our unsolved economic problems, 
and yet we have unbounded energy in our 
people and fabulous wealth in our country. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


AND RESTORATION OF 


RAILROAD CREDIT 


T. DE WITT CU YLER 


Chairman As_ociation of Railway Executives and Chairman of the Board of the Commercial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 
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The vital thing in the railroad problem as 
1920 opens is the restoration of credit. The 
test of national railroad legislation will be— 
will it establish conditions which will assure 
the steady inflow of new capital for railroad 
upbuilding? 

This is really of greater consequence than 
to test any proposed legislation solely by its 
arrangements for relieving traffic congestion, 
for supervising securities issues, for the joint 
use of terminals and equipment, for consoli- 
dations, or other proposed changes. All these 
may be needed in the immediate future, but 
they are subordinate to the need of credit, 
and none of them which requires the expendi- 
ture of new money can be carried into effect, 
obviously, unless that new money is available. 
And new money will not be available unless 
credit is restored. 

These material needs of the railroads are 
great, as recently remarked by Director Gen- 
eral Hines when he said that “during 1920 
large capital expenditures ought to be made 
to make up for interruptions and to prepare to 
serve adequately the increased traffic.” The 
essential thing is to make sure that these ex- 
penditures, then, are made possible through 
the supplying of capital to cover them. 

Our farms and mines and manufacturing 
industries might be in a position to double 
their production, but if provision were not 
made for rolling stock and motive power and 
men to handle them over good tracks into 
efficient terminals, the farms and mines and 
forests could never get any large volume of 


their product to the factories, the factories 
could never get any large volume of their 
product to the distributor, and so on to the 
consumer. Therefore, anything which tends 
to make available a more efficient railroad 
machine promptly tends to make it possible 
for these industries to produce and distribute 
a larger amount, and anything which de- 
creases the railroads’ ability to serve the pub- 
lic promptly decreases the activity of indus- 
tries at large. 

This is the most vital part of the whole 
railway problem. Legislation involving a prop- 
erty investment of nearly twenty billions is 
serious legislation; but anything which, 
through that circumstance, also involves every 
dollar of capital invested in all industries and 
every day’s pay for every form of labor, is 
legislation which is far more serious, which 
must be based on solid ground, and which 
must constantly take into consideration this 
important and inseparable connection be- 
tween railway prosperity and national pros- 
perity. 

Railroad development in this country today 
calls for not far from a billion dollars a year 
in new capital. 

If other industries are to develop and suc- 
ceed, the railroads must be permitted to assist 
and make possible that general success. New 
capital must be present to make this develop- 
ment possible. New capital simply will not 
enter the railroad securities market unless the 
railroad securities hold an inducement to the 
investor. 
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GREATER PROSPERITY FOR STEEL TRADE PREDICTED 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
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It is my belief, based upon a survey of 
the present situation that we are soon to enter 
upon an era of unprecedented prosperity for 
the iron and steel industry. We are turning 
our war productive forces as far as practic- 
able into productivities of peace and enlarging 
our plants in the belief that there is great 
work to be done and that we must prepare to 
do it. There are certain conditions which we 


must confront in meeting the problems of 
peace. A great deal has been said and written 
about the labor problem. Personally, I do not 
believe much in theorizing about labor and 
capital. According to my way of thinking, 
the world is not going to be suddenly changed 
by any academic solution or resolution about 
the labor question. The first and prime need 
of every man engaged in industry is to get 
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and keep his own house in order, and to se- cide whether or not the American flag shall 
cure the confidence and enthusiastic loyalty of continue to fly on the masthead of our grow- 
his own men. We have great problems to ing merchant marine. Just as long as the 
face, great work to do, and our real job is present shortage’ of shipping lasts and the 
to get out and get to work. This applies not pressure for tonnage continues with its pres- 
only to the laboring man but to every man in ent resulting abnormally high freight rates, 
business, be he president or workman—recog- nothing can prevent a tremendous increase in 
nizing the rights of the other man and in do- American shipping. It is quite evident the 
ing each day’s work in that spirit. To put it real test will come later. I can safely say that 
briefly, an honest day’s work for a full day’s when the more orderly economic processes of 
pay is the supreme thing which it is the duty the world have been restored, we will find that 
of every business man and manufacturer not if present dues, wages and other restrictions 
alone to obtain from the workman, but is no upon vessels flying the American flag con- 
less his duty to make the workman see that tinue, American owners will again transfer 
just such a performance is in the workman’s their vessels to foreign registry. It is well 
own highest interest. known that the successful operation of ships 

What is calculated to give a big stimulus to is absolutely dependent on the ability of those 
business is the ratification of the Peace of American registry to compete in expense 
Treaty, which is likely to be followed by a of operation with foreign bottoms. Indeed, 
permanent change for the better in the market if the wage item alone under American regis- 
for foreign exchange. Our bankers will then try continues to run as high as it does now, 
be in a position to carry out delayed plans for in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. more than 
the establishment of foreign credits on an ex- British or Norwegian owned vessels, it is not 
tensive scale. easy to see the outcome of the competition 

While wonderful strides have been made in which will prevail when normal conditions are 
the development of our merchant marine, we _ re-established. In conclusion, I would say that 
should not be misled by the superficial indi- the future prosperity of the shipping business 
cations of the moment and fail to regard the is vitally dependent upon a business-like fac- 
fundamental factors which will ultimately de- ing of this situation. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION ‘AND AN ENLIGHTENED 
INTERNATIONAL CREDIT POLICY 


JOHN E. GARDEN 
Chairman Internationai Banking Corporation, New York 
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Individual credits will not suffice to correct be taken, means just one thing, and that is, 


the foreign exchange situation; hence, in or- continued prosperity for years to come. 
der to: maintain the solidarity of the commer- Should we decide to hold aloof our present 
cial structure, government assistance of the prosperity might still continue, but it would be 
widest character, sustained by private enter- of such a character that it would hardly be 


prise with a broad vision, will have to be worth while, as we would lose the respect of 
invoked. These two elements working in co- the world and do violence to our own self 
operation cannot fail to have the desired effect. esteem. 
Legislation of a certain character has already It is generally conceded that we can no 
been enacted, but this has failed of its pur- longer maintain our previous isolated position 
pose owing to the narrow thought of placing in world politics, and must therefore have a 
security ahead of efficacy. The Edge bill is concern in the welfare of other countries. Our 
somewhat different from the legislation in economic interests in foreign lands are enor- 
connection with the Finance Corporation and mous, and will continue to grow at a much 
appears to be equally futile, and as one edi- more rapid rate than hitherto; consequently 
torial writer aptly puts it: “The passage of statesmanship and commerce will have to 
the Edge bill for financing export of goods work together. The pursuance of such a 
on credit provides machinery without power. policy is what has made England great as a 
Before the passage there was power without trading nation, while the mere accumulation 
machinery. and the one condition is no more’ of wealth has caused the downfall of great 
operative than the other.” empires. Spain at one time possessed prac- 
Proper action, whatever it is, and it is not tically all the gold and silver in the world, 
an easy matter to decide what action should and to this circumstance can be attributed the 
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decadence of the Spaniard a century or so 
ago. There is a certain analogy in this con- 
dition right here at home, and the continued 
acquisition of gold by the United States may 
mean disaster some day. 

We were extremely fortunate in having our 
archaic system of banking replaced by a mod- 
ern system as represented by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Coming at a time of danger, 
the leaders were given an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the necessities of 
world banking prior to the entry of the 
United States into the general imbroglio, and 
when the emergency arose the situation was 
met in a masterful way. The Federal Reserve 
Board, realizing the importance of foreign 
trade, has bent every effort toward that end 
and has succeeded in making the dollar a 
much respected unit of value. 

The act itself authorizes the establishment 
of branch banks abroad, but without the fos- 
tering care of the board these offshoots of 
the home institutions never would have met 
with their present success. The American 
dollar formerly was an unknown quantity in 
foreign lands, particularly in South and Cen- 
tral America. If a draft on New York was 
wanted, it required an intricate calculation of 
rates on London or some other European fi- 


~ $300,000,000. 


nancial center before the cost of same could 
be determined, with the result that the buyer 
was charged a premium of 2 or 3 per cent., 
or perhaps more, whereas, if it was a ques- 
tion of sale the same process had to be under- 
taken, only the unfortunate seller was penal- 
ized to a much greater extent in order to 
make assurance doubly sure that there would 
be no loss on the transaction. Today the rates 
of exchange on New York are cut just as 
fine if not finer than those on London and 
Paris. 

The best and most important work that the 
Federal Reserve Bank has done is the success- 
ful establishment of a discount market, which 
places New York and other large American 
cities in line with other financial centers. This 
was made possible only through a most liberal 
interpretation of the laws governing the sub- 
ject. To what extent they have been success- 
ful in this respect it may be well to mention 
that the total amount of bank acceptances, in 
circulation in America today approximates 
It must be considered that this 
facility has only been in effect about five 
years, while in comparison the London dis- 
count market, existing for more than a cen- 
tury, claims a total circulation of about $500,- 
000,000. 





Irving National Bank and Irving Trust of 
New York to Combine 

Arrangements are being completed for the 
consolidation of the Irving National Bank 
with the Irving Trust Company, the stock- 
holders of which are identical as each share 
of national bank stock also carries one-half 
share of Irving Trust stock, which simplifies 
merger negotiations. The consolidated banks 
will continue as the Irving National Bank 
which will have resources of approximately 
$300,000,000, deposits of well over $230,000,- 
000, and combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of about $19,000,000. The Irving 
National will be the seventh largest National 
bank in the United states as regards volume 
of deposits when the merger is completed. 
The December 31st statement of Irving Na- 
tional showed deposits of $161,455,000, re- 
sources of $211,191,868, capital $6,000,000, sur- 
plus $6,000,000, and undivided profits $2,281,- 
039. The Irving Trust reported on November 
17th last $76,270,000 deposits and has capital 
of $3,000,000, with undivided profits of $1,- 
680,000. During the last year the Irving 
Trust purchased the Sherman National Bank 
and the National City Bank of Brooklyn, 
which are continued as branch offices. Accord- 
ing to Frederic G. Lee, president of the Irving 
Trust, the consolidation is in the interest of 
greater efficiency. 


To Guard Against Misuse of ‘‘Trust 
Company’”’ Title in Texas 

During the past year Texas has been 
a fertile field of operation for promoters 
who: use the device of selling spurious oil 
stock by advertising themselves as “Banks” 
or “Trust Companies” and conveying to the 
public that they have the same authority 
and standing as banks and trust companies 
in that State incorporated under the bank- 
ing law. One such promotion -concern 
using the title of “trust company” ° has 
mulcted the public of over $300,000 through 
subscriptions to oil stock. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the American 
Bankers’ Association which objected to the 
concern advertising itself as a member of 
that body. Judge Paton, counsel of the 
Association, has now drawn up an amend- 
ment to the Texas banking law which will 
be submitted to the Texas legislature and 
which will prevent private individuals or 
firms from representing themselves as 
either “banks” or using the title of “trust 
company.” At present the only require- 
ment of individuals and private firms is that 
they shall use after their firm name or title 
the word “unincorporated.” This was the 
loop-hole through which unscrupulous pro- 
moters carried on their campaigns. 
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EFFICIENCY RATINGS, PROMOTIONS, REMOVALS, 
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COMPLETE EMPLOYMENT PLAN FOR 
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In charge of the Organization and System Department of Arthur Young & Company, Accountants, 
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(Epitor’s Note: 


The following is the concluding article in the series appearing in Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine on the administrative problems of a modern trust company. 


The first had to do with 


the structure of the organization necessary to do business efficiently; the second with the matter of procedure, 
particularly with accounting methods, the third outlined the whole problem of personnel, and the fourth 
was an elaboration of the third article and took up the first five essentials of a complete emioyment plan. 
This article is a further elaboration of the third and fourth articles and continues the discussion of the 


essentials of an adequate employment policy). 


In the fifth article of this series which ap- 
peared in the December, 1919, issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES and in the closing article here- 
with, we discuss the following additional es- 
sentials for a complete employment plan for 
any modern trust compzny: 


A system for determining and recording 
the individual efficiency of employees. 

A plan for advancement of pay on the basis 
of increased usefulness and promotion 
on merit. 

A means for 
ployees. 

A plan for the retirement of superannu- 
ated or otherwise incapacitated employees. 

Working conditions and welfare of em- 
ployees. 


removal of inefficient em- 


A Plan for Advancement of Pay on Basis 
of Increased Useiulness and Promotion 
on Merit 

By advancement in pay we mean au 1n- 
crease in the salary of an employee in a given 
position, ~vithout involving any change in 
position or duties, from one rate to a higher 
rate within the fixed range of compensation 
allowed, that is, within the schedule of pay 
discussed in the previous installment of this 
series. 

By promotion in position we mean a change 
in the position of an employee from a posi- 
tion of one class to a position of another 
and a higher class, that is, to a position for 
which a higher maximum salary is allowed. 
A promotion is to be looked upon as a re- 
employment, and the pay of the employee 
promoted is expected to conform to the scale 
prescribed for the new position to which he 


is appointed. In promotion, the essential ele- 
ment is the change in position; the change in 
pay automatically follows as does the change 
in duties. 

It will be conceded that advancement in 
pay is one of the most effective forms of 
reward that can be offered to an employee as 
an incentive to him to apply himself indus- 
triously to the duties of his position. It is 
manifest that if an increase in pay is given 
as a reward ior an inducement to efficient 
service it must be based on demonstrated! 
efficient service and on no other considera- 
tion. The principle of “increased pay only 
for increased usefulness and efficient service” 
should be observed. To insure this definite 
rules should be worked out and adopted for 
guidance in granting salary increases, The 
following is illustrative of such rules: 

First, as to the starting salary, that an 
employee appointed to a vacancy in a 
position of a given class shall receive the 
minimum salary prescribed for that class. 

Second, as to advance ‘in salary, that an 
employee in a position of a given class 
may be advanced from the minimum sal- 
ary to the next higher salury rate or 
from any intermediate salary rate to the 
next salary rate, provided he has served 
at his present rate for such period as 
may be specified (if any) for the class 
or the position, and provided that the 
advance is recommended by the em- 


ployees’ department head and approved 
by the personnel department after it has 
satisfied itself that the employee has at- 
satisfactory 


tained and maintained a 
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standard of efficiency and has increased 
his usefulness to the service. 

Third, as to the maximum salary, that an 
employee who has reached the maximum 
salary rate prescribed for his class shall 
not be increased to a higher rate while 
serving in that class. 


Fourth, that an employee transferred or 
promoted from one class to a class of 
different or higher rank (that is, carry- 
ing a higher salary maximum) shall be 
appointed to the position of the new class 
at the minimum of the new class, pro- 
vided that his salary at the time of trans- 
fer or promotion is not higher than such 
minimum, and if it be higher than such 
minimum, then at the next intermediate 
rate of the new class higher than the 
rate at which he is then being paid. 

In this present connection we are consider- 
ing the promotion of employees as one of the 
forms of reward that are offered as incentives 
to good work. It is clear that if appoint- 
ments to positions that are to be filled by 
promotion are based upon the relative fitness 
of eligible employees as shown by their rec- 
ord in the service, both the service and the 
employee will gain. The same machinery will 
serve both purposes; it will fulfill both a re- 
cruiting function and a stimulating function. 


A Means for Removal of Inefficient 
Employees 


The process of removal is, of course, the 
reverse of the process of appointment. It is 
the problem of the personnel department to 
man the organization with employees who 
have the ability to do the work of the posi- 
tions that they occupy and who will actually 
apply such ability in an efficient manner. The 
removal of an employee can, therefore, be 
justified on the grounds: either of lack of 
ability on the part of the employee to fill his 
place, or absence of the will on his part to 
render the standard of service demanded. 


Removal on the grounds of unfitness, or to 
put it into the words used in the theoretical 
discussion in the third article of this series, 
on the grounds of “lack of skill” is nothing 
more nor less than a rectification of a mis- 
take made at the time of the selection of the 
employee. If the applicant for a position is 
hired with the understanding that he will be 
on probation for a period to demonstrate his 
ability to fill the position and this removal 
is made before, or at the time of, the ex- 
piration of the probationary employment pe- 
riod, it is not a removal in the true sense 
of the word at all, but merely an unfavorable 
result of the probationary test. If removal 


is made after the expiration of the proba- 
tionary period it is the correction of a muis- 
take which was made in the selection and, as 
such, should come under the control of the 
same agent who made the original selection, 
namely, the personnel department. 


A removal made on acount of inefficiency 
should be distinguished from the same action 
based on unfitness as based on lack of effort 
rather than lack of skill. Such removal is 
one of the forms of punishment the fear of 
which impels the employee to apply himself 
to his duties. It is commonly looked upon 
as the only really effective weapon at the 
disposal of the managing officer for the en- 
forcement of disciplinary regulations, that is, 
the regulations that describe the time and 
place at which, and the manner in which the 
employee is to perform his duty. To propose 
to limit in any way the department head in 
the exercise of the discharging power, may 
appear to be a radical suggestion. The whole 
idea of a centralized control of the employ- 
ment policy is, however, based on the theory 
that the skill and efforts of employees are 
the assets with which the company does busi- 
ness and belong to the company and with 
this idea in mind it does not appear unrea- 
sonable that the company, through its em- 
ployment authorities should demand some evi- 
dence that these assets are not being need- 
lessly squandered through the indiscriminate 
discharge of employees whose selection and 
training have cost the company much. 

An interesting pamphlet by Alpheus D. 
Stickney, ex-president of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, entitled “A Study of the 
Principles and Methods of Hiring and Dis- 
charging Railway Employees” takes the fol- 
lowing stand: 

Management and direction are necessary 
but the best results are secured when each 
individual employee has the intelligence to 
comprehend and the ability and inclination 
to execute the particular detail which is 
assigned to him. Intelligence and skill are 
different: the former is acquired through 
education, usually before employment, in 
school, and it should be a pre-requisite to 
employment. A sound body is also needed. 
The real problem is to develop and “retain” 
intelligence. The difficulties in the way of 
doing this grow out of the rules of disci- 
pline which put authority to dismiss or sus- 
pend into the hands of petty officers. This 
provides for no uniformity. Such disci- 
pline is to be condemned not on sentimental 
grounds but on the grounds of common 
sense, because the company’s interest ts in- 
volved. The company must conserve the 








intelligence, interest, and loyalty of the em- 
ployee. There are strong objections to dis- 
charge in any case except for the prime 
purpose of deliberately weeding-out clearly 
incompetent employees. Incompetency is to 
be defined, not as occasional error even of 
the “unpardonable” type, but rather as uni- 
formly low efficiency, unfitness, and unde- 
sirability. 

While it is to be considered a breach of 
duty for the department head to discharge an 
employee for any reason except unfitness, in 
efficiency, or insubordination, it would be just 
as grave a breach for him to neglect to re- 
move an employee manifestly unfit or ineffi- 
cient. 

The requirements of a system for the re- 
moval of employees are revealed by the above 
discussion. Provisions must be made for the 
discovery of unfitness or inefficiency on the 
part of employees. Cases of unfitness must 
be reported to the employing authorities who 
must rectify the error made at the time of 
selection and substitute a fit employee. Stand- 
ards of efficiency that the company will rec- 
ognize as satisfactory must be established for 
-all positions. Cases of employees whose serv- 
ices fall below such standards must be made 
matters of record and action separating such 
employees from the service must be taken 
on the basis of the record. In order that the 
practice of removal for inefficiency may serve 
its purpose, it is desirable that the efficiency 
standard, the efficiency record of the employee, 
and the relation between the two, be kept be- 
fore the employee. 


A Plan for the Retirement of Superanuated 
or Otherwise Incapacitated Employees 
In discussing the weeding out of employees 

who do not give satisfactory service we have 

assumed that their failure to reach the pre- 
scribed standard of efficiency can be attributed 
to causes within their control. There is, how- 
ever, a large and important group of employ- 
ees in every organization (and it so happens 
that the more justly a service is administered 
the larger this group becomes) who have 
grown old in the service or who have suffered 

disabilities, perhaps by the very reason of a 

loyal performance of duty. What is to be 

done with these employees? There are ob- 
viously only three courses open: 

1. They may be retained. 

2. They may be arbitrarily removed. 

3. They may be retired under some scien- 
tific superannuation and disability annuity 
system. 

To retain such inefficient employees is 
wrong. Any employee who cannot or does 
not, for any reason whatsoever, render service 
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of a fair standard should be replaced. This 
should be an absolute rule. There are many 
reasons for this, among which might be in- 
cluded: 


(a). If employees are retained on the pay- 
roll who are assigned to and paid for tasks 
which they no longer perform with the same 
degree of efficiency that is required of their 
fellow employees, this practice will un- 
doubtedly have a deteriorating effect on the 
morale of the whole force. If the payroll 
is not limited strictly to payment for serv- 
ices rendered the bank’s reputation for fair- 
ness and good faith will suffer among its 
own employees. 

(b). If the obligations of social justice 
are to be met and the principle is to be 
adopted that employees whose forces have 
become exhausted and earning power re- 
duced in the service of the bank, should be 
provided for by the bank, then the expense 
involved should be assigned to its proper 
place and not distributed among, and buried 
in, the departmental operating costs. 

(c). The expense to the bank in retaining 
an employee on the payroll who is not fitted 
for his place is not to be measured by the 
salary actually paid but rather by the contri- 
bution that an efficient substitute could make 
to the bank. It is this loss that is serious, 
and the loss unfortunately is greater as the 
position involved is higher in the organiza- 
tion. The fact that most employees of long 
service have worked their way toward the 
top and are usually to be found in super- 
visory places aggravates this evil. A lack 
of energy and alertness on the part of a 
higher officer affects all his subordinates. 


The second possibility mentioned for dealing 
with superannuated employees is that they be 
arbitrarily removed. The injustice of such 
procedure is generally admitted. Aside from 
altruistic considerations, it is an undoubted 
fact that the assurance that those who have 
been long in the service will be cared for sup- 
plies an incentive to continuous service and 
stimulates loyalty. The possibility of abrupt 
dismissal or actual cases of such dismissal 
without provision for future welfare produces 
the opposite effect. 

We strongly recommend the third plan 
enumerated, namely, a scientific system of re- 
tirement. 

The central objective of a modern, sound, 
scientific retirement annuity system is to make 
sure that for each employee having perman- 
ency of tenure there will be on hand at the 
time when he is overtaken by old age ineffi- 
ciency a fund for an annuity sufficient to make 
possible his retirement from the service, 
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Existing pension systems throughout the 
world have grown up in haphazard fashion, 
have not taken into account the varying en- 
trance ages, varying salary scales, the varying 
retirement ages of different employees. They 
have failed to make provision for the accu- 
mulation for each individual employee, while 
he is rendering service, of the amount that 
will be required to provide a sufficient allow- 
ance when the needs of the service call for his 
retirement. They have, as a rule, been estab- 
lished on the petition of a handful of aging 
employees when, as a matter of fact, they 
should be established on the basis of condi- 
tions as to those to enter the service in the 
future, with proper modifications to take care 
of present employees. 

All the questions involved in the design of a 
pension system are intricate and technical, and 
there is a difficult popularization problem in- 
volved in the replacement of an unsound re- 
tirement system with a sound plan. The best 
method, therefore, calls for a careful study by 
experts, preferably under the direction of a 
committee representing the various points of 
view, to develop a scientific annuity plan to 
take into account sound actuarial principles, 
provide for a system on a reserve basis, and 
show clearly what the actual cost to the com- 
pany will be. The conclusions of such a com- 
mittee, on the basis of findings of its experts, 
should be presented in a clear non-technical 
form to win the approval of the employees. 

Working Conditions and Welfare of 

Employees 

That phase of the employment problem 
which relates to the improvement of physical 
and mental conditions affecting the personal 
efficiency of employees is too broad and com- 
plex for detail treatment here. It involves 
consideration of all those things that affect 
directly or indirectly the welfare of employees; 
particularly those conditions that have a bear- 
ing on their ability to give continuous and 
contented attention to the tasks that they are 
employed to perform. 

Those considerations that affect mental 
well-being are largely of a negative character 
—freedom from worry or fear. Assured 
tenure of employment during good behavior, 
reasonable leave in cases of illness, provision 
for old age, and also provision for disability 
or death are all things that will conduce to an 
employee’s peace of mind. 

There often is noticeable a tendency on the 
part of some classes of employees to resent 
welfare work on the part of the employer. 
The feeling is that it smacks of paternalism 
and charity. Employees do not like to feel 
beholden to the employer for his favors. The 


feeling is that money expended for welfare 
work stands in lieu of wages despite the fact 
that statistics of wages paid by companies who 
do welfare work and those who do not fail 
to substantiate this. Employees feel that they 
would rather have the higher wages without 
welfare work and be left to order their own 
affairs as they see fit. Progressive employers, 
however, are coming to see the value of 
improving the working conditions of their 
employees and are adopting conservative 
and non-aggressive methods that soon win the 
hearty co-operation of their best workers. The 
extent to which this kind of work should be 
carried must be answered by each company 
for itself. Much of the work can be done at 
very little expense, while some, such as a pen- 
sion system for instance, require considerable 
money. Some of the most generally adopted 
features of welfare work are the following: 

A Pension or Service Annuity: Whereby 
an employee at old age receives an annuity 
for the rest of his life. The annuity is usually 
fixed at a percentage of the employee’s aver- 
age salary during, say the last five years of 
service, this percentage in turn depending upon 
his age at retirement and his length of service. 
Provisions .are also frequently made for re- 
tirement with a cash gratuity for incapacitated 
employees who are not eligible for retirement 
with annuity. 

Sick Benefits, whereby regular employees 
(those in the service over one year, for in- 
stance) are paid full or part salary during 
absence on account of illness. 

Death Benefits, to dependents of deceased 
employees, for instance a year’s salary, paid 
in a lump sum when it is felt that the recipi- 
ents will use it judiciously or otherwise paid 
on monthly installments. If there are not de- 
pendents a lump sum is frequently contributed 
toward the expense of burial. 

Free Medical Service, for minor injuries or 
ills and free expert medical advice in more 
serious cases. Sometimes hospital care is se- 
cured at little or no cost, for the wife or chil- 
dren of an employee. Home visiting of the 
sick by a trained nurse is another feature. 

Loans without Interest, to tide employees 
over temporary embarrassments due to sick- 
ness, death, or other unforseen misfortunes. 
These are arranged for repayment in con- 
venient installments and are intended to ob- 
viate the demoralization often attending 
favors secured from the money lenders. 

Educational Classes, to perfect employees, 
especially juniors, in essential branches of 
knowledge for the removal of handicaps 
which many are glad to have opportunity to 
overcome. 
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Restaurants, for employees to provide 
wholesome food at low prices in clean sani- 
tary surroundings, often in cases where suit- 
able public restaurants are not conveniently 
near. No attempt at profit-making is made 
and only the best foods are offered. Restau- 
rants in banks are more often operated as a 
measure to permit employees handling money 
and other valuables to remain in the bank all 
day until their accounts are closed and 
checked at night than as a welfare measure. 


Library, and Reading Room, with current 
technical periodicals, technical and general 
reference books, and sometimes books of 
lighter vein. A competent librarian aids in 
the search for suitable material on subjects 
directly or indirectly connected with the busi- 
ness and stimulates the use of the library 
facilities for self improvement and greater 
usefulness. 
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As we see it, it would be desirable to de- 
velop a plan for securing the representative 
view of employees prior to decisions affecting 
their working conditions. The things that af- 
fect the employee and which should be decided 
with due regard to his interests range all the 
way from the important questions of compen- 
sation and working hours to the minor regula- 
tions that determine the conditions under 
which he does his daily work. Some of them 
are matters of the general employment policy 
of the bank; others are matters upon which 
action is ordinarily taken by the heads of de- 
partments. An adequate plan must therefore 
provide for the securing of the composite 
point of view of all employees for certain 
general matters and the special viewpoint of 
departmental employees on matters affecting 
their respective departments alone. 


(Conclusion) 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY BLAZES ANOTHER NEW 
TRAIL IN TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


A new and most promising vista of 
greater usefulness to communities and so- 
ciety in general has been opened up to the 
trust companies of the United States by the 
establishment of Community Trusts and 
Foundations which appoint trust companies 
as trustees. A new angle has been given to 
this development by the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina in promoting the creation 
and development of the North Carolina Bap- 
tist Foundation. At the same meeting of 
the board of directors of the Wachovia 
recently at which a Foundation was cre- 
ated for each of the four cities in North 
Carolina in which the company has of- 
fices, the Board also passed a resolution 
creating a trust called the North Carolina 
Baptist Foundation. This latter organiza- 
tion is to receive and administer trust funds 
for the Baptist denomination in North 
Carolina after the same general plan of 
the Community Trust or Foundation. The 
matter was presented to the Baptist State 
Convention last November and it acceded 
gladly to the suggestion of the Wachovia 
by naming a foundation committee to dis- 
burse funds made available through the 
foundation, placing upon the committee the 
additional duty of disbursing funds made 
available through similar foundations for 
the denomination created by other trust 
companies and also to advise ways and 
means of encouraging Baptists to make 
gifts by will to the Baptist cause. 


The Baptist Foundation Committee had 
its initial meeting last December and in- 
vited to sit in conference with it about 
thirty of the leading Baptists of the State. 
The conferees were of the opinion that 
gifts should be made directly to the foun- 
dation instead of to the trust company for 
the foundation so as to leave ultimate con- 
trol of the funds in the hands of the de- 
nomination and that the committee should 
designate a single trust company to handle 
the funds. They unanimously  recom- 
mended to the committee that the Wacho- 
via Bank and Trust Company be named 
trustee of the funds until the next session 
of the Baptist State Convention, which was 
adopted by the committee. Under this plan 
the trust company is relieved of all duties ex- 
cept those of acting as trustee of the fund, 
although the trust company proposes to do 
a great deal of advertising in behalf of the 
foundation. Eventually the North Caro- 
lina Baptist Foundation is to be incorpor- 
ated with designation of some trust com- 
pany as trustee. Already one gift has been 
made to this foundation and another be- 
quest has been pledged under will. 

The plan conceived by the Wachovia is 
applicable to any religious, fraternal or 


similar body and thus suggests a further 
development of the Community Trust or 
Foundation idea which has already become 
a nationwide movement under the energetic 
leadership of trust companies. 
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CURRENCY, CREDIT AND BANKING ADJUSTMENTS 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF NORMAL RELATIONSHIPS A GRADUAL PROCESS 


HON. W. P. G. HARDING 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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Decreased physical volume of production, 
higher prices of raw materials, and higher 
operating costs, coupled with increased do- 
mestic consumption and heavier movement of 
exports, have made higher costs of living 
inevitable. As regards the responsibility of 
the commercial banks of the country, of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and of the Federal 
Reserve Board for present conditions, and as 
to the policy that should be adopted in the 
future, much can be said. But first let it be 
understood that there is as wide a difference 
between war financing and proper banking 
policies in time of peace as there is between 
martial and civil law. 

The story of our war financing will con- 
stitute a brilliant chapter in the country’s 
history. While the Federal Reserve banks 
and the member and non-member banks are 
entitled to the greatest praise for their most 
effective co-operation, neither they nor the 
Federal Reserve Board are responsible for the 
policies and methods adopted in financing the 
war and deserve neither praise nor blame 
for them. Responsibility for these methods 
and policies rests with the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
authorized and adopted them, and to them the 
results should be credited. 

No great war has been financed entirely by 
taxation, and invariably resort has been had 
to expedients such as inflation of currency or 
abnormal expansion of credits, and sometimes 
to both. Wars with us have always caused 
higher taxation, and during the civil war re- 
course was had also both to credit expansion 
through bond issues and to currency infla- 
tion. Irredeemable paper money was issued 
to defray current expenses, and as this cur- 
rency was made a legal tender for all debts 
and dues, it was in effect a forced popular 
loan without interest. It proved to be a very 
expensive currency, however, because of its 
effect upon prices, and not until nearly fifteen 
years after the end of the war did it circu- 
late on a parity with gold. The legal tender 
notes were a disturbing factor again in 1894, 
1895 and 1896, because of their repeated re- 


demptions in gold and immediate reissue, and 
were described as an endless chain. 
Effect of War Financing 

The policy adopted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in financing the requirements of the 
Government during the war with Germany 
excluded the issue of uncovered paper money, 
and provided for sales of interest-bearing 
obligations, consisting of short time certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and bonds of various 
maturities, which could not be used directly 
to secure circulating notes, although indirectly 
through the Federal Reserve banks they were 
used to some extent as a basis for circulation. 

In the clearly defined limitations prescribed 
in Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, in 
the description of the kinds of paper eligible 
for rediscount by Federal Reserve banks, a 
special exception is made in favor of bonds 
and notes of the Government of the United 
States. During the period of actual war, de- 
mands made upon the Treasury were greatly 
in excess of current receipts from taxation, 
and the offerings of bonds within a compara- 
tively short time amounted to far more than 
the investment capacity of the country. In 
order to insure the success of the respective 
bond issues it was necessary to anticipate the 
investment capacity of the public as repre- 
sented by future incomes and savings. Banks, 
manufacturing concerns, business houses and 
individuals were urged therefore to subscribe 
for bonds without regard to their immediate 
inability to pay for them, and an effective 
appeal was made to the patriotic impulses of 
the people to borrow heavily from banks upon 
the security of bonds, and as a special in- 
ducement preferential rates were established 
for such loans and easy terms of payment 
were promised. 


Causes of Credit Expansion 


The inevitable result was a great expansion 
of credit, which was reflected not only in the 
statements of individual banks, but also in 
the position of the Federal Reserve banks. 
At the same time, no opportunity was lost to 
impress upon the public the necessity for in- 
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creased production and reduced consumption, 
for thrift and rigid economy. As long as the 
war was in progress and its issue in doubt, 
appeals of this kind were far more effective 
than could be expected after the war had 
been brought to a successful conclusion, after 
the tension had been relieved and a period of 
reaction and relaxation had set in. 

The end of a world war in a military sense 
does not synchronize with its termination 
from a financial point of view, and abnormal 
expenditures incident to war cannot be cur- 
tailed immediately upon the suspension of 
hostilities. The armistice was signed shortly 
after the flotation of the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
many months in advance of popular expecta- 
tion. The liabilities of our Government were 
greatly in excess of the amounts which had 
been raised by taxation and by the sale of 
bonds; there was a very large floating debt 
in the form of Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness besides heavy unascertained lia- 
bilities of various kinds. It became necessary 
for the Treasury to float another great popu- 
lar loan, and notwithstanding the fears ex- 
pressed by many that an appeal to patriotic 
motives in time of peace would not meet 
with an adequate response, the campaign for 
the Victory Loan, the last appeal of the Treas- 
ury to the generous impulses of the American 
people, proved to be an unqualified success 
and the loan was oversubscribed. 

As a logical sequence the loan accounts of 
the banks generally were greatly increased 
and more so because commercial demands 
were not restricted as they had been during 
the war period. Receipts from the Victory 
Loan, however, were not sufficient to liqui- 
date entirely the liabilities of the Treasury, 
and a large floating debt represented by nearly 
four billions of dollars of Treasury certifi- 
cates still remained to be cared for. It was 
deemed necessary to continue the war-time 
banking policies until such time as the Treas- 
ury had completed its plans for the periodical 
reduction of this indebtedness and its refund- 
ing from time to time as quarterly tax pay- 
ments were made. 


Banking System Passing Through Tran- 
sition Period 


A few weeks ago the Secretary of the 
Treasury advised the Federal Reserve Board 
that the plans of the Treasury had reached 
a stage where they would not be imperiled 
by resumption on the part of the Board of 
its statutory powers to regulate discount rates. 
Revisions were made immediately. First con- 
sideration will be given to the industrial and 
commercial requirements of the country, and 
everything possible will be done to restore the 
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proper balance between the volume of credit 
and the volume of goods. The process will 
necessarily be a gradual one, and can be com- 
pleted only when very considerable redemp- 
tions of bonds have been made, and the re- 
mainder thoroughly absorbed by the public. 

Our banking system is therefore passing 
through a transition period, intermediate be- 
tween that of war finance and a stage re- 
garded as normal according to pre-war stand- 
ards. Owing to the necessity in the mean- 
while of aiding in the financing of Europe, it 
is probable that several years will elapse be- 
fore an ideal relationship between goods and 
credit can be established and normal condi- 
tions restored. During this transition period 
there should be an effective control of cred- 
its, gradual liquidation, and such temporary 
expansion only as may be necessary to meet 
seasonal requirements or emergencies. There 
should be a less lavish but more efficient use 
of capital and credit, extravagance should be 
discouraged in every way possible, and the 
production of essential commodities increased. 
It is important that the world should get back 
to work, but in order to provide steady em- 
ployment for the people of our own country 
even, it is necessary that there should be a 
sustained demand for the products of our 
fields and factories, mines and forests, and 
in order to maintain this steady demand it is 
necessary to provide markets abroad for our 
surplus production. 

In order for the populations of European 
countries to get back to work and to produce 
the things needed for their own support and 
for exchange with other nations, thus re- 
storing tranquility to a war-torn world, it is. 
necessary that we should send them the raw 
materia!s, commodities and equipment which 
they need so urgently. In order to send com- 
modities to Europe we must have commodi- 
ties available, for we cannot send abroad what 
we consume here. With every appeal to aid 
Europe attention should be called to the 
necessity for voluntary restriction of domestic 
consumption in order that we may have an 
adequate exportable surplus. 


Competing Domestic and Export Demand 


The domestic demand has been competing 
with export demands, and the result has been 
that prices have been bid up on both foreign 
and domestic consumers: By some means or 
other credits have thus far been arranged 
which have enabled shipments of goods to 
Europe to be made but for more than a year 
there has been no systematic or direct curtail- 
ment of domestic consumption in order to 
provide a surplus for export. 
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The result has been that to the extent that 
our consumption has been restricted it has 
been accomplished through competition and 
constant advances of prices. Had shipments 
to Europe been accompanied by corresponding 
voluntary curtailment of consumption at 
home, prices would not have been forced up 
and from the resulting savings there would 
have been accumulated a capital fund avail- 
able directly or indirectly for the purchase of 
whatever Europe may have had to sell in or- 
der to finance her imports. 

During the war the popular response to 
appeals for conservation and saving was mag- 
nificent. The reaction, however, has been 
correspondingly violent, and a_ systematic 
campaign of education may be necessary to 
arouse our people to the consciousness that 
we may aiter all be living in a fool’s paradise 
and that hard work, economy and liberal in- 
vestment in foreign securities are necessary 
if we wish to make our present apparent pros- 
perity real and permanent. 


Foreign Credits and Securities 


The bill introduced and sponsored several 
months ago by Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
is now a law and will be known for all time 
as the “Edge Act.” It is a great piece of 
constructive legislation and provides for the 
incorporation of associations under Federal 
charter and under Government supervision to 
engage either in international or foreign bank- 
ing or in such financial operations as may be 
necessary to promote exports of goods from 
the United States. The Edge Law affords 
an opportunity to all exporters, producers and 


manufacturers to co-operate, to extend their 
connections abroad, to invest in foreign se- 
curities of various kinds, and to offer their 
own obligations, specifically secured by their 
foreign collateral, to American investors. It 
opens a way for private financing of exports 
on long time, not by the banks, but through 
the investment market. The development of 
our foreign trade under the Edge Act may 
be slow, and probably will be. At first, per- 
haps, shipments of only the most essential 
articles will be financed by corporations or- 
ganized under the Act, but this may be really 
desirable, for in view of the present wave of 
extravagance which is sweeping all over the 
world, throughout Europe as well as America, 
it is best that the stimulus for production be 
concentrated upon essentials and that sales on 
credit be confined to such articles. 

The sale of foreign securities, either directly 
or indirectly, through corporations operating 
under the new law will create, of course, addi- 
tional demands upon capital and credit. ‘This 
demand is coming at a time when there will 
be other urgent demands. The great railroad 
systems of the country, soon to be returned 
to their owners, will require very large 
amounts. The problems ahead of us are stu- 
pendous, but the United States as a nation has 
reached the years of maturity, and it has 
never failed even in its infancy and during 
the period of its early youth to meet success- 
fully every issue and to overcome every ob- 
stacle and danger. As a sturdy giant it turned 
the scales to victory in the war in which we 
are still technically engaged but which, let us 
hope, will soon be a thing of the past. 


DEVELOPING A SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 


One of the reasons for the success which 
Mr. Oliver C. Fuller of Milwaukee has at- 
tained as one of the country’s ablest and 
most highly respected bankers is the quality 
of fairness and because he has what Kipling 
calls “the human touch” in both his busi- 
ness and personal dealings. As head of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank and the 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, Mr. Fuller 
has justified the predictions of his many 
friends in banking and trust company circles. 
He gets close not only to the clients of the 
banking and trust company institutions over 
which he presides, but he commands also 
the loyalty and esteem of the employees 
who feel that they will always secure a 
square deal from headquarters. 

Mr. Fuller believes in securing the con- 
fidence of his employees and also in deal- 
ing generously by them. A number of wel- 


fare plans have been introduced at both 
banks for employees which Mr. Fuller in- 
itiated. One of the most recent innovations 
is a school for employees of both institu- 
tions after banking hours. 

In addition to larger salaries Mr. Fuller 
announced at the close of the last year a 
distribution of a Io per cent. salary bonus 
as an appreciation of faithful service. 

Mr. Fuller was among the bankers in- 
vited to Washington to attend the recent 
Pan-American Financial Conference. 

The Trust Company Building Corpora- 
tion has purchased the Wisconsin National 
Bank building and the adjoining Waldheim 
building for the sum of $850,000. Officers 
of the new company are: President, 
Oliver C. Fuller; vice-president, Robert C. 
Camp; secretary, Douglas F. McKey; and 
treasurer, Clyde H. Fuller. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS OF A MODERN 
CORPORATE MORTGAGE 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF THE TRUSTEE 


CHARLES R. DUNN 
Vice-President of the Union Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The wonderful success of the Government’s 
war loans and the addition thereby to the 
list of bondholders of the country of millions 
of people who have heretofore had either no 
knowledge, or at best a very superficial 
knowledge, of what a bond is, will undoubted- 
ly result in a much broader demand from 
the general public for bonds of all classes 
than has heretofore existed, and the banker, 
as the financial adviser of many of his de- 
positors, will be called upon to a like in- 
creased extent for advice with reference to 
offerings—good, bad and_ indifferent—which 
will find their way into all markets and all 
localities of this and other States of the 
Union. 

In the matter of security, Government and 
municipal bonds will of course continue to 
hold a place of first importance in the minds 
of many investors, but because of the higher 
interest return offered by industrial, public 
utility and other bonds issued by corporations, 
many buyers will prefer them to Government 
and municipal bonds. Because of the impor- 
tance of the trust mortgage by which such 
bonds are secured and the apparent lack of 
understanding of the provisions thereof and 
of the relationship which the trustee there- 
under bears to the bondholders, the conditions 
governing corporate mortgages are deserving 
of particular attention. 

If the amount to be borrowed on the se- 
curity of a mortgage is too large to be loaned 
by a single investor, the borrower must seek 
the funds of many investors. Under such 
circumstances it is that the trust mortgage is 
given. 


Construction of Corporate Mortgages 


A financial authority has well said that of 
all legal documents relating to business or 
financial covenants, the modern corporate 
mortgage is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant, complex and comprehensive. Its diverse 
provisions, safeguards and restrictions are the 
composite work of the best trained legal 


minds of the country, evolved after many 
years of careful study. Its forms and provi- 
sions are constantly changing to meet the 
ever changing and expanding requirements of 
modern business. 

The lawyer who will best serve his client 
in the preparation of such an instrument is 
he who will not follow the line of least re- 
sistance by merely copying the provisions of 
some antiquated mortgage, but who will ex- 
press in appropriate language the trade or 
agreement between the borrower and_ the 
banker or bond purchaser, and incorporate 
in the mortgage all reasonable provisions ap- 
plicable to the particular transaction involved. 

It is now almost the universal practice to 
have such mortgages run to a trust company 
as trustee for the benefit of the bondholders. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that the 
trustee’s position corresponds to that of a 
trustee of an estate left by will or under ap- 
pointment of court, in each of which circum- 
stances broad administrative powers are 
given. The trustee under a trust mortgage 
does not assume a responsibility of that kind, 
has no voice in or control over the business 
of the mortgagor, and unless and until de- 
fault occurs has very restricted powers and 
comparatively few active duties to perform. 
The mere fact, therefore, that a responsible 
trust company is trustee should not of itself 
be accepted as an unqualified indorsement of 
the investment value of the bonds secured by 
any trust mortgage. 


Legal Provisions and Covenants 


The weil prepared trust mortgage of the 
present day should contain, in addition to the 
usual legal provisions and covenants of the 
straight real estate mortgage, the form of the 
bond, coupons and trustee’s certificate; re- 
citals that the mortgagor company is duly 
organized under the laws of some particular 
State and has power to mortgage its property; 
copies of resolutions of stockholders and di- 
rectors authorizing the issuance of the bonds 
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and mortgage, or proper recitals that such 
resolutions have been passed; regulations as 
to the issuance, certification, registry and pre- 
payment or redemption of bonds, and cove- 
nants that the mortgagor will pay the debt 
and interest thereon at a specified time or 
times; that it has good title to the property 
and will defend the same; that it will pay 
taxes and keep the property insured and in 
proper state of repair; that it will not issue, 
sell or dispose of the bonds contrary to the 
terms of the trust deed. 

There must also be recited the rights and 
remedies in case of default, and where the 
character of the property mortgaged is such 
as to make it necessary or desirable, provi- 
sion should be made for the release under 
proper conditions, and as requirement may 
arise, of any property which may become unfit 
for use or unnecessary in the business of the 
company—and such other provisions as apply 
particularly to the property or business of the 
mortgagor or such special provisions as may 
be mutually satisfactory to the various par- 
ties in interest. 


Special Provisions to be Embodied 


Among such special provisions not infre- 
quently used and of special interest to the 
bond buyer may be enumerated the follow- 
ing : 

A covenant against the extension of time 
of payment of bonds or coupons, excepting 
subject to prior payment in case of default, 
of all bonds and coupons not so extended. 

A provision requiring the mortgagor to 
furnish periodical audits or statements of con- 
dition. 

A provision limiting the amount of divi- 
dends and salaries to be paid while any bonds 
are outstanding. 

A provision requiring the maintenance of 
a fixed amount of quick assets, and defining 
quick assets. 

A provision requiring that in the event of 
any sale, lease, consolidation or merger, the 
corporation acquiring the property shall as- 
sume the payment of the bonds and interest 
and be bound by the provisions of the trust 
mortgage. 

Provisions—which, by the way, are coming 
more and more into use—permitting a sub- 
stantial majority of the bondholders to take 
actions binding on all bondholders, modifying 
or compromising the rights of the bondhold- 
ers against the company or its property; ex- 
tending time of payment of bonds and cou- 
pons; changing the powers and directing the 
action of the trustee; requiring—in the event 
of sale of the property under foreclosure pro- 


ceedings—that it be bid in for account of all 
bondholders; and giving to the bondholders 
other very broad powers. 

While it is desirable that the mortgage con- 
tain all wise provisions for the protection of 
the bondholder, it is equally desirable that it 
be so framed as not to be unduly burdensome 
to the mortgagor. 

Prudence and conservatism also require 
that properties should never be bonded be- 
yond the point where even in the hardest of 
hard times their earnings would be sufficient 
to meet interest and any maturing principal. 
Any requirement beyond that point should be 
represented by stock, on which dividends can 
be stopped without risk of foreclosure and 
forced sales at panic prices. The general 
adoption of this provident rule of conduct 
would speedily heighten the character of 
mortgage security and justify bondholders in 
granting to mortgagors greater latitude in 
conducting their businesses, thereby tending 
to eliminate from the modern corporate mort- 
gage many features that have little to do with 
liens, but much to do with the mortgagor’s 
management of its own business. 


Defining Trustee’s Powers 


The mortgage should also define and limit 
the powers, duties and responsibilities of the 
trustee. It has been for many years, and is 
now, customary to provide that the trustee 
shall be liable only in the event of its gross 


negligence. What might be said to be a 
standard provision reads somewhat as _ fol- 
lows: 


“Recitals of fact herein and in said bonds 
contained shall be taken as the statements of 
the company alone, and the trustee assumes 
no responsibility for the correctness of the 
same. The trustee makes no representations 
as to the value of the mortgaged property or 
any part thereof, or as to the title of the 
company thereto, or as to the security af- 
forded thereby and hereby, or as to the valid- 
ity or priority of this indenture or of the 
bonds issued hereunder. 

“The trustee shall be under no responsi- 
bility or duty with respect to the disposition 
of the bonds issued hereunder or the applica- 
tion of the proceeds thereof, and shall not 
be liable for the failure of the company to 
insure or renew insurance, or for failure to 
pay any tax or taxes in respect to the mort- 
gaged property, it being agreed and declared 
that all such and like obligations are those 
of the company and not obligations of the 
trustee.” 

And there are numerous other provisions— 
frequently covering several printed or type- 
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written pages—limiting the liability and re- 
sponsibility of the trustee. 
Trustee Must Exercise Care 

The careful trustee, however, before ac-, 
cepting the trusteeship, will require that the 
mortgage and record of proceedings under 
which it is authorized be submitted to it in 
order that it may satisfy itself that they are 
in proper legal form and that the mortgage 
contains all reasonably necessary provisions, 
and will require from an attorney acceptable 
to it a certificate setting forth that he has 
examined the charter and by-laws of the 
company, the proceedings of its stockholders 
and directors, the form of bond and mort- 
gage and abstracts of title, and that he finds 
the company duly and legally authorized and 
existing, qualified to do business in the State 
in which its property is located, that it has 
power to borrow money, that the meetings of 
its stockholders and directors were lawfully 
called and held, that the resolutions passed 
thereat authorizing the bonds and mortgage 
were legal, that the bonds and mortgage are 
in due form of law, that the title to its prop- 
erty is as recited in the mortgage, that the 
bonds are a valid obligation and the mortgage 
a first lien (if such is claimed to be the case) 
upon the property and assets of the mort- 
gagor. 

It will also require a statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the company and the value 
of its property, information as to the char- 
acter and ability of the management and the 
general business standing of the company, and 
before certifying and delivering the bonds, 
evidence of the recording and filing of the 
mortgage, the payment of the tax thereon, if 
required, and where the issuance of the bonds 
is governed by a securities commission or 
public service commission, evidence that the 
necessary approval has been given. 

During the life of the mortgage the trustee 
should see to it that the payments provided 
for are promptly made, that insurance and 
renewals thereof are provided and taxes paid, 
that statements and reports are furnished, all 
in accordance with the covenants of the com- 
pany, and—so far as lies within its power— 
that the other obligations of the company as 
set forth in the mortgage are promptly per- 
formed. 

As to Foreclosure 


I think it may safely be assumed that no 
trust mortgage would be given or accepted in 
the expectation that it would be foreclosed, 
but as heretofore stated, provision for such 
conditions must be made, and if and when 
these provisions become operative, the trus- 
tee is required to perform more active duties. 
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It should then, upon request of the requisite 
number of bondholders and when properly 
indemnified, take appropriate proceedings to 
enforce the provisions of the mortgage and 
see that these proceedings are properly car- 
ried through to completion, and if necessary 
in connection therewith, have a receiver of 
the property appointed, which receiver may 
or may not be the trustee under the mortgage. 

Prior to the sale of the property, however, 
it is incumbent upon the bondholders to take 
affirmative action by organizing to protect 
their interests, and if, in their judgment, the 
acquisition of the property be deemed advisa- 
ble, they must place themselves in position to 
acquire it at the foreclosure sale. 





New Plan of Dividends to Trust Company 
Employees 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company ot 
New Orleans recently adopted a new plan 
whereby all members of the company’s per- 
sonnel receive dividends upon their salaries 
in consideration of time, effort and_ service 
invested, precisely as stockholders receive 
dividends upon their invested capital. This 
dividend is paid simultaneously with the divi- 
dend disbursements to stockholders, the last 
quarterly payment being on the basis of 6 
per cent. 

During the past year the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company distributed 34 per cent. 
dividend to its stockholders of which the re- 
cent 10 per cent. extra declaration from the 
bank’s undivided profits was to provide initial 
capital necessary for the formation of the 
Hibernia Securities Company, Inc. 


Successful Year for Fereign Trade Banking 
Corporation, New Yerk 

The Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 
reports capital, surplus and undivided profits 
at the close of business December 31, 1919, 
of $2,660,000. After providing ample reserves 
for taxes, depreciation, etc., the earnings for 
the year amount to $330,000. All foreign ex- 
changes are carried at such figures that a 
considerable appreciation will be shown dur- 
ing the coming year. The turnover for the 
year was over $1,800,000,000 or approximately 
three times the amount of its capital per day. 

In accordance with the conservative policy 
of the management of this institution no divi- 
dend has yet been declared, all earnings hav- 
ing been transferred to undivided profits. The 
showing made by this institution is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that it 
has committed itself to the definite policy of 
investing all its surplus funds in prime bank 
acceptances and has not taken advantage of 
the recent high rates for call money. 
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STANDARDIZED FARM MORTGAGES AS INVESTMENTS 
FOR TRUST FUNDS, ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS AND 
INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES 


ADAPTABILITY TO LEGAL AND PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS 
KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS 
Treasurer Associated Mortgage Investors, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mr. Chamberlain, in his book on the “Prin- 
ciples of Bond Investment,” observes that, 
“There are numerous desirable qualities to be 
sought in an investment, but, to a certain ex- 
tent, they conflict with one another. It is 
for an investor to determine what are his 
essential needs, and then seek an investment 
in which the qualities are most prominent 
which coincide with his needs. He should 
then be content with whatever degrees of the 
other qualities he can obtain.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then defines what he holds 
to be the ten elements of a hypothetical ideal 
investment—“Security of Principal”’—‘“Stabil- 
ity of Income’—“Fair Income Return’— 
“Marketability’—“Value as Collateral”—“Tax 
Exemption”—“Exemption from Care’”—‘Ac- 
ceptable Duration”’—‘Potential Appreciation” 
—‘‘Acceptable Denomination.” As he points 
out in the statement quoted in the first para- 
graph, no investment can be expected to com- 
bine all these elements—the investor must in- 
sist on the elements essential to his needs, 
and accept whatever degree of the others he 
can get. 

Essentials for Trust Funds Investments 


For trust funds of individual and cor- 
porate trusts, including endowment funds, it 
will probably be conceded that the chief es- 
sentials are: “Security of Principal,’ “Sta- 
bility of Income” and “Fair Income Return.” 
“Exemption from Care,” “Acceptable Dura- 
tion” and “Acceptable Denomination” are 
also important. One prime essential Mr. 
Chamberlain omits from his analysis, except 
by implication, viz, “Non-depreciability.” Non- 
depreciability in market value is a quality that 
every trustee must covet, in the light of the 
experience of the last few years. That ex- 
perience, involving as it has, very heavy 
losses on what have been generally regarded 
as gilt-edged securities, might well justify 
placing “Non-depreciability” at the top of the 
list of requisite qualities. 

In view of these considerations, it is not 


surprising that the modern, standardized farm 
mortgage has rapidly gained in favor during 
the last few years. The term “standardized” 
is emphasized, because it distinguishes the 
farm mortgage negotiated and cared tor 
throughout its term by the best farm mort- 
gage banking houses, from individual nego- 
tiations not carrying the expert service of 
such houses, and therefore likely to be un- 
satisfactory. 

How rapidly investment in these standard- 
ized farm mortgages has grown, is indicated 
by the statistics of life insurance investment 
in this country, showing that in the last two 
year period recorded, ending December 31, 
1916, they had increased their farm mortgage 
investments to $845,000,000—an increase of 
$190,000,000 in two years. During this period 
the increase in their assets as a whole was 
only 12 per cent. against a 29 per cent, in- 
crease in their farm mortgage holdings. At 
least one-half of the colleges and universities 
of the country find the farm mortgage one 
of the most satisfactory forms of investment 
for their endowment funds. 

One of the most interesting developments, 
too, is the steadily increasing investment in 
farm mortgages by the trust companies, both 
for their own account and for trusts under 
their care. It is natural, of course, that this 
should be the case in the agricultural States, 
but it is of more significance to find the ten- 
dency of trust companies in the east and far 
west, also, to increase their investments in 
this type of security. Vermont trust com- 
panies, for example, have 56.8 per cent. of 
their assets so invested. 

It is easy to understand the popularity of 
the standardized farm mortgage if we exam- 
ine the extent to which it qualifies under the 
requirements before mentioned. 


Non-Depreciability 
The farm mortgage ordinarily runs for a 


short term, usually five years, and as handled 
by the best houses, is always paid in cash at 
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maturity if the investor wishes to liquidate. 
This is accomplished by applying payments 
regularly coming in from the borrowing cus- 
tomers of the house, to the liquidation of 
such investments as may be called in by the 
investing clients of the house. Experience shows 
that voluntary repayments by borrowers 
far exceed the ordinary calls for repayment 
by investors, so that in order to liquidate ail 
investments thus recalled, the investment 
house does not need to force collection of any 
particular loan. The house simply pays the 
investor out of the funds received on volun- 
tary repayments, and switches renewals, if 
made, to other investors. 

The farm mortgage is, therefore, a liquid, 
short term investment, for should the inves- 
tor need to realize on the investment during 
its term, the discount necessary to market it 
can, in the nature of the case, be very slight. 
Many houses make it a practice to repurchase 
loans sold through them at a discount of 
1 per cent. to 2 per cent. 

The farm mortgage, purchased through and 
cared for by a reputable farm mortgage bank- 
ing house, is, therefore, practically non- 
depreciable and is properly inventoried at par 
year in and year out. It saves all the com- 
plications of amortization and revaluing, and 
avoids that bane of all trustees—the shrink- 
age of the principal. 


Security of Principal 


The farm mortgage negotiated by houses 
of proved experience and responsibility ac- 
cording to the methods that are now ac- 
cepted as standard by such houses, may be 
assumed to be secured by improved farm 
property worth at quick sale at least double 
the amount invested. Granting that this is 
the case, there need nothing more be said to 
establish the pre-eminently safe character of 
the investment. The experience of this coun- 
try, as of all foreign countries, proves that 
no collateral is of more certain and continu- 
ing value than farm land. Even in the days 
of early development of our own country, 
fluctuations in farm land values were tem- 
porary and the trend in value is always and 
inevitably upward as population increases, 
thus increasing the margin of security for 
every farm mortgage investment. This nat- 
ural increase would of itself protect the in- 
vestment against mistakes in appraisal or 
judgment in making the investment, even 
though the reliable houses guard themselves 
and their customers against such mistakes 
by having every security appraised by their 
own salaried expert appraisers. 

A book could be written on the record for 
safety of farm mortgages and the reasons 
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for it, but nothing speaks better for it than 
the experience of so large an investor as the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, of 
Cincinnati, which announces that in a period 
of 52 years they have invested $222,811,111.66 
in farm mortgages, with a total loss of only 
1/10 of 1 per cent. 
Stability of Income 

The standardized farm mortgage, carrying 
a fixed rate of return and being always worth 
100 cents on the dollar, affords a wholly 
stable, non-fluctuating return. If the mort- 
gages are bought through the best houses, 
moreover, this return will be absolutely regu- 
lar, on the exact due date, as it is the prac- 
tice of these houses to pay all interest and 
principal in their own check on the date due. 
Thus they save their clients the annoyance of 
the delays in collection which are so frequent 
in dealing with farmers, who are tradition- 
ally less prompt in meeting their obligations 
than city business men. They are sure but 
slow—to reverse the aphorism. 


Fair Income Return 


In these days, old conceptions of what is a 
fair interest return are a good deal disturbed. 
What may be basic changes in the level of 
interest return are obscured by the effect of 
lost confidence on many classes of securities. 
If we compare the return on farm mortgage 
investments with the return on other types ot 
investment which were formerly regarded as 
in somewhat the same class for safety, the 
advantage in return which the farm mortgage 
formerly enjoyed has undoubtedly been re- 
duced or lost altogether. But the conserva- 
tive investor will not allow himself to jump 
to the conclusion that for that reason the 
farm mortgage is relatively less attractive 
than before. Rather will he analyze the rea- 
sons for this change in the relative income 
returns and discern the undoubted fact that 
it has come about chiefly because the farm 
mortgage has established for itself during 
tliese recent years of stress, a unique place in 
the confidence of investors. It has brought 
its friends great satisfaction and peace of 
mind amidst the wreck of security values 
generally. 

How many investors have wished that more 
of their principal had been thus safeguarded! 
A glance at the investments in recent months, 
of the life insurance companies alone, will 
tell the story. They buy the farm mortgage 
for safety and stability, and getting that in 
the largest measure, they consider 5% per 
cent. to 6 per cent. not only a fair but a gen- 
erous return, even in these days of unprece- 
dented yields on securities that in other days 
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have been near the top of the list. We are 
not through the period of uncertainty—6 per 
cent. and maximum stability is quite likely to 
bring a fairer return in the end than a higher 
nominal rate with less stability. 


Exemption from Care 


Investors in standardized farm mortgages 
are burdened with less care and detail than 
most. Many houses make their mortgages 
as easy to manage as registered bonds, The 
investor puts the investment away, registered 
in his name, for the term of the loan, and 
receives his interest by check on the date due, 
without even the labor, if he doesn’t want it, 
of clipping coupons. At the maturity of the 
investment he is offered the choice of a re- 
turn of his investment or of a reinvestment, 
the house relieving him of all details of col- 
lections and, throughout the term of the in- 
vestment, agreeing to take care of insurance, 
taxes, etc., free of charge. In short, the 
modern farm mortgage banking house cares 
for every loan it sells throughout its term 
just as fully and carefully as though the loan 
remained its own property. As a result, many 
houses can truthfully assert that in twenty, 
thirty, forty and even fifty years of business, 
no purchaser of their loans has been allowed 
to lose a cent of interest or principal. 

A necessary corollary of such a record is 
the feeling of these houses that they cannot 
afford to take any chances, and they rightly 
contend that they would lose more in allowing 
a customer to lose than would the customer. 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches” in the farm mortgage banking 
business, on entirely commercial grounds, for 
good will is the best asset of such a house. 
At the same time the investor in such mort- 
gages may fully control his investment by 
holding all the papers. He has independence 
of control plus complete protection by a re- 
sponsible banking house. This is a feature of 
modern farm mortgage investing too little 
appreciated at its full value, even by those 
most familiar with it, for, like insurance, it is 
seldom needed, although all important in an 
emergency. In fact, such farm mortgages, 
carrying the protective service agreements of 
a responsible house, might well be termed 
“insured investments.” 


Acceptable Duration 


Thoughtful investors seem more and more 
to favor moderately short term investments, 
at least for a part of their funds. By keep- 
ing his money so invested as to furnish an 
investment fund each year, the investor can 
be sure of getting at least the highest aver- 
age return on his money, of having cash 


available for emergencies, and of conforming 
his investment always to the conditions of 
the time. For example, an investor in five- 
year farm mortgages may so arrange his ma- 
turities as to make available one-fifth of his 
fund each year, either for reinvestment or 
other use. For banks this policy proved es- 
pecially advantageous during the war. In 
Vermont the savings banks did not have to 
sacrifice a dollar’s worth of securities to take 
care of their Liberty bond requirements and 
the loss of deposits. Repayments on their 
farm mortgages took care of the emergency. 

Where reinvestment is so simple as in the 
case of farm mortgages, moreover, continuity 
of investment and freedom from care is not 
sacrificed to the advantage of maintaining 
this liquid position. 


Acceptable Denomination 


The better farm mortgage banking houses 
have made available farm mortgage invest- 
ments in every denomination from $100 up- 
ward, either in the form of single mortgages 
or of divided mortgages. At the same time, 
even blocks of $25,000, $50,000, $100,000 and 
even $500,000 and $1,000,000 of completed 
loans can be purchased at one time “over the 


counter.” No investment is available in more 
convenient denominations than the farm 
mortgage. 


It would seem that when these facts are 
more fully appreciated by the investing pub- 
lic, the demand for such farm mortgages 
must normally far exceed the supply, as has 
often threatened to be the case in recent years. 


Familiarizing Patrons with Department 
Facilities 

It happens only too often that the patron 
of one department of a bank or trust com- 
pany is unaware of facilities offered by other 
departments because they have not been 
brought to his attention by the management 
or officers. Although personal contact is the 
best means of familiarizing depositors or 
patrons with the varied character of banking 
or trust company service, the same result may 
be often accomplished by distributing well 
written booklets similar to that recently is- 
sued by the Old National Bank and the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane. The alli- 
ance of these two institutions provides a com- 
prehensive range of banking, investment and 
property management service, the advantage- 
ous features of which are clearly described 
for lay consumption in the booklet which 
bears the title “A Word of Introduction.” 
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ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT OF A TRUST COMPANY 


VARIOUS TYPES OF SERVICE 


E. H. KITTREDGE 
Publicity Manager of the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Business Department is a rela- 
tively new idea in banking and trust company 
practice. It is the logical result of several 
causes—one of which is competition and an- 
other, the desire of progressive banks to ren- 
der more efficient service to their patrons and 
the community. The primary purpose is not 
only to tell the people about our facilities but 
also to create an atmosphere of good will. 

~The machinery of such a department falls, 
naturally, in the hands of the publicity mana- 
ger, who works in co-operation with officials 
and an Officers’ Committee of Twenty and 
who handles publicity campaigns through 
which many prospects are presumably to be 
obtained. On another page there is a chart 
which graphically shows the different sub- 





divisions and organization of a modern New 
Business Department. 

The scope of the New Business Depart- 
ment may be classified in two ways, namely 
(1) geographical and (2) the type of service 
to be offered. The territory specifically cov- 
ered by the New Business Department of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, for example, 
consists of New England, except Connecticut, 
for the time being. Of course, business out- 
side this district is obtained as heretofore by 
traveling officers and through other mediums. 
To visualize the type of service which this 
department is offering, the following table has 
been prepared: 


I. Banking Service: (a) To banks; (b) 
To individuals, corporations and municipali- 
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ties. 1. Particularly in the line of extending 
credits. 

II. Trust Service: (a) To individuals. 
1. Custodianships, agencies and voluntary liv- 
ing trusts. 2. Executorships and trusteeships. 
(b) To corporations. 1. Acting as trustee 
under mortgages. 2. Acting as transfer agent. 
3. Acting as registrar. 4. Acting as_ fiscal 
agent. 

III. Foreign Service: (7c) Financing 
shipments. (&) Issuing ietters of credit. (c) 
Selling acceptances. (d) Selling foreign ex- 
change and bullion. (¢) Furnishing informa- 
tion concerning trade and kindred subjects. 


IV. Safe Deposit Service: (a) Renting 
safe deposit boxes in the company’s three 
vaults. 

V. Information Service: (a) Concern- 
ing securities and investment conditions. (b) 
Concerning laws on taxation and Govern- 
mental requirements. (c) Concerning Finan- 
cial, Economic and general business subjects. 

It will be noted that the New Business De- 
partment does not offer investment service of 
any type. It is distinctly understood that 
developing investment business shall be the 
function of the Bond Department, through its 
salesmen and managers and shall not be 
touched by the New Business Department. 


Prospect Division 


There is no promiscuous soliciting. The 
Department expects to receive “leads” or the 
name of prospects from various sources, 
namely: the results of advertising, from bond 
salesmen, from newspaper articles, from spe- 
cial lists, but primarily from all the officers 
and employees of this company. 

We urge upon any employee who knows of 
any individuals or corporations whose busi- 
ness we do not possess and whom he thinks 
would be desirable, to notify our department 
of the facts and furnish us with any knowl- 
edge which they may have concerning the 
prospects. If, after a careful investigation, 
these prospects are approved by the Officers’ 
Committee, and their business is obtained, the 
New Business Department records the name 
of the person who gave us the name of the 
prospect. There is also a system of credits 
for employees who aid us in this manner. 


The Research Division 


The new business leads passing through the 
prospect division come under the division of 
research, where they are classified and in- 
vestigated. This involves the use of the Sta- 
tistical or Credit Departments and any other 
sources which would lead to an adequate 
knowledge of the prospect. These investiga- 


tions are being carried on by experts who 
enter into all the factors bearing on the de- 
sirability of the prospect. 


The Solicitation Division 


Conferences of the Officers’ Committee are 
held once a week, at which time the names 
of prospects, together with a report from 
the research division is presented for discus- 
sion. The officers who gather for this con- 
ference bring to the meeting their best knowl- 
edge of conditions, connections and people, 
the result being that a great deal of valuable, 
additional information is oftentimes obtained 
which enables the committee better to deter- 
mine the method of solicitation and the per- 
son who will be responsible for it. It is be- 
lieved essential that the prospective client 
should be reached under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

This committee also analyzes past inter- 
views which shall have been made with pros- 
pects, and discusses the next step in the pro- 
cess of solicitation. 


The Records Division 


The administrative work of the department 
is lodged in the records division. It is the 
duty of this division to care for the “Central 
File’; to keep all the analyzed data, corre- 
spondence, and reports of interviews pertain- 
ing to each case. It files all cases alphabeti- 
cally and controls them by a system of cards 
filed alphabetically, chronologically and geo- 
graphically. 

It is absolutely essential that this series of 
cards, known as a “follow-up system,” be 
carefully handled because there are many 
cases coming to the attention of the depart- 
ment within a given week, while often cases 
remain in the files of a department as pos- 
sible prospects for months, if not years. 

In addition, the records division keeps a 
careful record of all new accounts and new 
business as well as sources from which the 
business and leads are derived and makes 
semi-annual reports to the Officers’ Com- 
mittee and the president and directors of the 
company. 


Guides Division 


This division has been created to act, more 
or less, as a “Hospitality Committee.” Dur- 
ing the coming year and the following year 
it is hoped that many thousands of strangers 
will come to this bank in view of special in- 
vitations which will be issued to them 
throughout the country to use this bank as 
their headquarters. All the members of. the 
Officers’ Committee are ex-officio members of 
this division and employees who invite their 
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CHART OF ORGANIZATION OF NEW BUSINESS DEPT. OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON 


friends to visit this institution see to it that 
they are turned over to one of the members 
of this committee or our department, so 
that we may explain in detail the services 
which we are rendering and the facilities of 
our various service departments. 

We regard everyone in this institution as, 
in a sense, a member of the New Business 
Department, and that the measure of each 
individual’s loyalty and -alertness is not to 
overlook an opportunity is the measure of 
success of any New Business Department. 
Everyone should consider it a duty and privi- 
lege to do whatever he or she can to help 
build the business of the company along the 
right lines and the New Business Department 
must have the unquestionable co-operation of 
every officer and employee. 

Particularly is this true in the question of 
leads. Everyone should be constantly alert 
to secure a new name for solicitation under 
the scientific guidance of the New Business 
Department. The suggestion may be the re- 
sult of a personal friendship or observation 
of some new business coming through the 
bank. A bond customer may be a logical 
client for a custodian account of the Trust 
Department. The recipient of a cable trans- 
fer might be induced to do business with 
our Foreign Department. Through our In- 
come Tax Department we may be of great 
constructive assistance to some person not 
now a client of the company and it may be 
possible through that means to interest him 
in one or more of our different departments. 


These are only suggestions, many of which 
will occur to everyone. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that the activities of the New Business 
Department, if they are to measure to their 
fullest success, must be supported by intelli- 
gent, constant and cordial co-operation of 
every officer and employee of this institution. 

The New Business idea is much larger and 
broader than any department of the bank. 
Through the entire institution there should 
be an atmosphere and feeling of courtesy, 
good will and progress, which will make the 
organization a vital and united “Selling 
Agency.” The New Business Department af- 
fords a scientific means through which these 
selling efforts may be expressed and the or- 
ganization by which they may be directed. 





Industry and Trust Company Service 

One of the most novel and attractive book- 
lets ever issued by trust companies is that 
published by the publicity department of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo in rela- 
tion to the Industrial Exhibit which was 
staged in the lobbies of that company’s bank- 
ing rooms during the first two weeks in 
January. In a prefatory note Miss Amy Roet- 
tig, the talented head of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Marine Trust Company, explains 
that one of the purposes of the Exhibit was 
to give the people of Buffalo a broader con- 
ception of some of the city’s great industries. 
The booklet contains group illustrations fea- 
turing the various operating departments of 
some of the leading Buffalo industries. 


ef 
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JACOB GODFREY SCHMIDLAPP—A LIFE OF DEVOTION 
TO HIGH IDEALS AND HUMANITY 


PROVISIONS OF A REMARKABLE WILL 





Of the late Jacob Godfrey Schmidlapp, who 
died recently in New York City and who was 
chairman of the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
words might be fittingly applied: “If you are 
seeking his monument, look about you.” His 
whole career was an exemplification of gen- 
erous and at the same time of practical zeal 
in furthering the interests of his fellow-men 
and of the broader welfare of the community 
where his name and works will be revered for 
generations to come. After devoting millions 
of his wealth to charitable and humanitarian 
purposes during his life-time the late Mr. 
Schmidlapp devised the residue of his estate, 
estimated at over $1,000,000 to the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, which he 
founded, as trustee to apply the income to 
charitable purposes. His will is a remarkable 
testamentary  docu- 
ment and gives con- 
crete expression to 
those splendid quali- 
ties of mind and 
heart which have al- 
ways characterized 
his public, private 
and business _rela- 
tions. It likewise 
demonstrates a faith 
in corporate trustee- 
ship which may well 
be taken to heart by 
those who are active- 
ly associated in the 
direction of trust 
companies as well as 
by men of responsi- 
bility and affairs in 
general. 

No tribute could 
be conveyed more 
eloquently than that 
written by Mr. Clif- 
ford 8. Wright, 
president of the 
Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, 
for many years the 





Tue Late Jacos G. SCHMIDLAPP 


trusted associate of the late Mr. Schmidlapp, 
and which was embodied in the following 
Memorial Resolutions adopted by the Finance 
Committee of the trust company on January 
5th: 

“Jacob Godfrey Schmidlapp was born in 
1849, and died in 1919, thus living the allotted 
time of three score years and ten. While we 
know and admire many of his monuments, 
we realize that one of his greatest monuments 
is our bank. Next April it will be thirty 
years since it was organized. 

“Mr. Schmidlapp associated with him 
twenty-five gentlemen, all of them his warm 
personal friends, and all of them men looking 
forward to the better development of Cin- 


cinnati. The bank proved a success from the 
beginning, a sure indication that it was 
needed. It was at first located in the Cham- 

ber of Commerce 


Building, half of the 
rent and half the ex- 
penses being paid by 
the Export Storage 
Company. All waste 
was eliminated. 
Economy was_ the 
watchword. No 
doubt this was an 
element which con- 
tributed to its 
strength and _— suc- 
cess. 

“It grew rapidly 
and in 1900 erected 
the first tall building 
built in Cincinnati. 
Perhaps no bank in 
the city has met with 
such a financial suc- 
cess, as its $500,000 
originally contribu- 
ted has grown into 
$5,000,000, besides 
paying liberal divi- 
dends most of the 
time of its existence. 
During all this time 
Mr. Schmidlapp has 
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been one of its most potent managers, and 
has never received any compensation. 

“Since its organization in 1890, there have 
been probably thirty or forty banks started 
under a similar charter. Many of our cus- 
tomers whom we had taught the lesson of 
saving, became associated with these newer 
banks as a matter of friendship for the mana- 
gers, or convenience of location. Mr. Schmid- 
lapp’s policy was broad, and he would say— 
‘Teach them to save; if not with us, with 
somebody else.’ 

“Perhaps the most apparent characteristic 
of Mr. Schmidlapp was his ability to reach 
positive conclusions, from which he did not 
swerve. Having laid down the lines and de- 
cided that they were correct, he followed 
them to a conclusion. No man with a proper 
introduction ever came to him for assistance, 
without his story being listened to and investi- 
gated, and if found worthy, assisted. 

“His keenness of mind was marvelous. His 
knowledge of business ethics was remarkable, 
He had no use for a man who would say 
one thing and do another. That man dropped 
out of his life. He would have nothing more 
to do with him. He could forgive a man for 
making mistakes, but not for doing nothing. 
So active was he in mind and body that it 
was difficult for him to overlook the inactivi- 
ties of other people. * * * 

“There can be no compensation when a 
city loses such a citizen as Jacob Schmidlapp, 
but we must cherish the thought made mani- 
fest by his passing, that he was one of a type 
of citizen that still survives, strong in devo- 
tion to the best interests of the community. 
So broad was he that he would not have it 
otherwise. 

“There is one outstanding fact, however, 
beside which all other evidences of Mr. 
Schmidlapp’s greatness seem dwarfed, and 
that is the manner in which he was able to 
take command of himself in the face of over- 
whelming domestic tragedies, the death of his 
mother, his wife, and his two beloved daugh- 
ters; from this lightning stroke of unheard of 
disaster, he compelled himself and_ his 
wounded body to arise, live and work. 

“He was a man of great force, with ability 
to plan and power to execute. If he were 
not, how could he have accomplished what 
he did? We are proud of him, and of this 
great institution which he founded and fos- 
tered, and as a sign of our respect and ai- 
fection, we direct these few words to be 
entered in our Minute Book: 

“*His life is done, but his work will 
follow him.’” 

The will of the late Mr. Schmidlapp is 
worthy of a place among the best testamentary 
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contributions extant, the substance of which 
is given below. Jn this will Mr. Schmidlapp 
voices the ideals and sense of public duty 
which guided him in the employment of his 
wealth during his life time and in its distri- 
bution after his death. In its construction 
and in its provisions for the establishment of 
a charitable trust the Schmidlapp will is an 
example of sound testamentary writing. In 
addition to appointment of the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company as _ trustee 
there is also provision for the formation of 
a charitable corporation at the discretion of 
the trustee. The will likewise appoints Mr. 
Edgar Stark, who is vice-president and trust 
officer of the Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company as executor. 

The first two items of the will relate to 
payment of debts and provisions previously 
made under a trust agreement with the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company as trustee 
for children and members of the family as 
well as disposition of personal property. The 
will then reads as follows: 


The Schmidlapp Will 

“ITEM THREE. While not endorsing fully 
the views of Mr. Andrew Carnegie in his 
Gospel of Wealth, to the effect that if one 
dies with a fortune, he dies disgraced, I do 
believe that a man, who is allowed to live to 
the age of sixty, or perhaps between fifty and 
sixty, according to how active he has been in 
his work, and has accumulated a fortune, 
does not fully appreciate the value and duty 
of such accumulation, if he does not adminis- 
ter upon his estate himself during life. As I 
have followed this idea and have retained out 
of my estate, barely enough to produce in- 
come sufficient to meet my expenses, includ- 
ing my yearly charities, I hereby give, devise 
and bequeath to The Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the State of Ohio, and having 
its principal office in the city of Cincinnati, in 
said State, all the rest, residue and remainder 
of my remaining estate, both real and _ per- 
sonal, of whatever nature, and wherever situ- 
ate, to have and to hold the same to it and 
its successors and assigns forever, in trust, 
nevertheless, for the following uses and pur- 
poses: 


“ist. To hold, manage, and control the 
same, collecting the income thereof, and 
paying all.charges, taxes, assessments, re- 
pairs, insurance premiums and other ex- 
penses of administration of said trust. 1 
empower said trustee to sell the property 
of said trust, both real and personal, or 
any property at any time held hereunder, 
or any part or parts thereof, at public or 
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private sale, in such lots or parcels, at such 
time or times, at such place or places, for 
such prices and on such terms, as_ said 
trustee may deem advisable; and to lease 
the same, or any part thereof, for any term 
of years or perpetually, with or without 
privilege of purchase, and with such other 
covenants and provisions, and upon such 
rents, as said trustee may deem advisable; 
and to make, execute and deliver any and 
all deeds, conveyances, assignments, trans- 
fers and other instruments necessary or 
proper to carry out any such sales or leases. 
Receipts signed by said trustees for all or 
any portion of any purchase money, shall 
be good and sufficient discharges for the 
sums therein stated to have been received, 
and no purchaser, corporation or transfer 
agent, shall be concerned to inquire as to 
the occasion of any sale, or to see to the 
application of the proceeds of said sale or 
purchase money. I further empower said 
trustee to invest any and all money’ which 
may come into its hands as trustee, as part 
of said trust, in such form of property, real 
or personal, or in improving other property 
of said trust, as said trustee may deem fit, 
and such investments from time to time to 
vary, alter and transpose at pleasure, con- 
verting realty into personalty, and person- 
alty into realty, as often as said trustee 
deem proper, and said trustee shall not be 
held responsible for any depreciation in any 
of the property or securities held here- 
under, or in which said funds may be in- 
vested, and re-invested by it from time to 
time, in good faith, or for loss of any kind 
whatsoever, not occasioned by its own 
gross negligence or bad faith. 

“2d. The net income of said trust estate 
or any property at any time held hereunder 
is to be used for charitable purposes, as the 
trustee may deem advisable and proper, and 
I hereby authorize and direct the trustee 
hereunder, to pay the net income of said 
estate, or any part or portion thereof, from 
time to time, to such person or persons, 
charitable organizations or associations, or 
to corporations duly organized for chari- 
table purposes, as said trustee may deem 
advisable, for relief in sickness, suffering 
and distress, the care of young children, or 
the helpless and afflicted. Believing as 1 
do that it is every man’s duty, as far as it 
is in his power, to prevent those of his own 
blood from becoming a charge on the State 
and a burden to society, I request that the 
trustee at all times give preference to any 
of my brothers and sisters, and the broth- 
ers and sisters of my deceased wife, Emily 
Balke Sckmidlapp, and the children of any 


of them, and any of my friends whom in 
the judgment of the trustee, I would assist 
if living, and who may at any time be in 
suffering, sickness or distress, and without 
the means to provide for themselves in 
reasonable comfort. 

“3d. Injudicious charity tends to take 
from men, the incentive to self-support, 
making of such, pensioners on the bounty 
of others, rather than self-supporting men 
and women, and desiring as far as pos- 
sible to avoid such abuse, I hereby give the 
trustee, full power, authority and discre- 
tion, in the use of the income of said trust 
estate, to pay out for such charitable pur- 
poses, in the relief of suffering and distress, 
all or any portion of said income, at such 
time or times as it may deem best, or from 
time to time to withhold all or any portion 
of said income, or to accumulate and add 
to the principal fund, such portion or por- 
tions of said income as it may deem advis- 
able. 


“ITEM Four. Said trustee may at any time 
cause to be formed a charitable corporation, 
if it so desires, for the purpose of following 
the conditions of this trust, and transfer 
thereto, all the property, real and personal, 
held hereunder, subject to the trusts herein 
expressed, but in case such a corporation shall 
be formed, the directors of The Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or its successors, and the mayor of the 
city of Cincinnati, Ohio, from time to time, 
shall ex-officio, together with such person or 
persons as may be required by law, be the 
trustee or directors of said corporation. 

“Item Five. If I should die before the ex- 
piration of one year from the date of the 
execution of this, my last will and testament, 
or if for any other reason, the foregoing be- 
quest for charitable purposes should be in- 
operative and void, I give, devise and be- 
queath all the rest and residue of my estate, 
which would have gone to The Union Savings 
3ank and Trust Company in trust, to my two 
sons, William Horace Schmidlapp and Carl 
Jacob Schmidlapp, and their heirs and as- 
signs forever, share and share alike, per 
stirpes and not per capita, with the sincere 
desire and earnest request that they carry out 
my intentions as stated herein. 

“It—EM Srx. I nominate and appoint Edgar 
Stark, as executor of this my will. In the 
event that said Edgar Stark should not sur- 
vive me, or should for any reason decline 
to act, I nominate and appoint Clifford B. 
Wright, executor of this, my will. 

“T further request that neither my executor 
nor trustee be required to give bond.” 
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TRIBUTE TO LIFE AND MEMORY OF THE LATE GEORGE F. RAND 


The board of directors of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., at a special meet- 
ing held recently, adopted the following reso- 
lutions in memory of the late George F. Rand, 
who was chairman of the board and who met 
with a fatal accident several weeks before 
Christmas while returning from Paris to Eng- 
land by airplane, after visiting Premier Cle- 
menceau, to whom he gave 500,000 francs to 
erect a memorial for the French battalion 
buried alive at Verdun: 

“We have learned with profound shock and 
sorrow of the tragic death of George F. Rand, 
chairman of this board. His place in the 
community, in this bank, and among his 
friends was unique, and his loss will be keenly 
felt. He came to Buffalo over 17 years ago, 
at the age of 34, to become president of the 
Columbia National Bank. His previous ad- 
vancement had been characteristically rapid 
and brilliant, from the day when, as a lad of 
16 he was appointed assistant cashier of the 
State Bank of Tonawanda, to his election, in 
his twenty-fifth year, as president of the First 
National Bank of Tonawanda. After coming 
to Buffalo this meteoric career continued. In 
1905 upon the organization of the Central 
National Bank, he became its first president. 
A few years later, with his close friend and 
associate Seymour H. Knox, he acquired a 
large interest in the stock of this company, 
then the Marine National Bank, and was 
made its president, later becoming chairman 
of this board. 

“His genius for organization and his deter- 
mination to secure for this institution the 
greatest strength and widest scope possible, 
let to its absorption, directly or indirectly of 
the Columbia National Bank, Bankers Trust 
Company cf Buffalo, Central National Bank, 
and Erie Finance Corporation, and to its 
transformation from a National bank into a 
trust company. By these successive steps he 
rapidly developed this bank until it is now 
recognized as one of the largest and strong- 
est financial institutions in the country. 

“His character was as remarkable as his 
attainments. Forceful, keen, virile, at times 
almost startling in his daring decisions and 
intuitive foresight, he dominated by sheer 
power and genius. Instantaneous in action, 
and with tireless energy, he found an absorb- 
ing delight in mastering from day to day 
and from year to year, the most complex 
problems of investment and finance. His na- 
ture was one of superlatives. He was a stal- 


wart fighter and a hard hitter, but a no less 
loyal and devoted friend. He was impulsive, 
broad-gauged and generous. His offer to 
President Wilson at the outbreak of the war 
to equip a regiment, and his gift to Premier 
Clemenceau, just before his death of 500,000 
francs to erect a memorial fer the French 
battalion buried alive at Verdun, are both 
typical of his spirit. But overshadowing all 
his other interest came his passionate, beauti- 
ful devotion to his home and family. In joy 
and sorrow, adversity and prosperity, he lived 
primarily for them. The recent death of his 
befoved wife—a loyal helpmate for thirty 
years—served only to spiritualize his devotion 
for her and to deepen and ennoble his tender 
affection for their children. 

“Now this intense nature, in the prime of 
manhood and surcharged with life and energy, 
ambition and imagination, has met an un- 
timely end. We, his associates, mourn the 
loss of a public-spirited citizen, a warm, loyal 
friend, and a loving father. As an expression 
of our deep sense of this loss, be it therefore, 

Resolved, That these minutes be spread 

upon the record of this meeting, and that a 

copy of them be sent to his bereaved fam- 

ily, with our heartfelt sympathy in their 
sorrow.” 


Equitable Trust Company Issues Anotker 
Railroad Pamphlet 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has issued the third of a series of 
pamphlets showing the progress of Con- 
gress in working out a solution of the rail- 
road problem. The first pamphlet issued by 
this institution contained a brief analysis of 
all prominent railroad plans submitted to 
Congress. The second pamphlet contained 
a digest of the various plans actually intro- 
duced in Congress. In a third pamphlet just 
issued, the Equitable Trust Company shows 
interesting analyses of the Esch and Cum- 
mins bills. The Esch bill has been passed 
by the House and the Cummins bill by the 
Senate. The two measures are now 1n con- 
ference and from the discussion of the two 
bills the final railroad control measure will 
be evolved. 

The President’s proclamation, which is re- 
produced upon the last page of this folder, 
provides for the relinquishment of Federal 
control of railroads and transportation sys- 
tems on March 1, 1920. 
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Chairman of the Board of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, who lost his life recently in a 
fatal airplane flight from Paris to England 
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PLAN TO FACILITATE CURRENT INTERNATIONAL FISCAL 
AND TRADE RELATIONS 


EDMUND D. HULBERT 


President Merchants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago, and Vice-President Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Association 
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A rough estimate of the floating indebted- 


ness of Europe to this country is $3,000,000,- 
000, owed mostly by England, France and 
Italy. I believe if this debt could be funded 
for a reasonable time current transactions 
could be put upon a normal footing. 

As a suggestion, I offer the following: Let 
this floating debt be converted into credits in 
European banks. Then let the European 
banks issue certificates of deposits, payable in 
gold, say five years after date, with six per 
cent. interest payable semi-annually; such cer- 
tificates to be guaranteed by the respective 
governments and ultimate payment to be guar- 
anteed by this Government also. This trans- 
action would not be especially difficult, as a 
considerable part of this indebtedness is in 
the form of European bank credits now. The 
interest would not be a burden to the banks 
as it would be paid by the borrower. Each 
of these countries has powerful banks whose 
credit is unquestioned by the banks in this 
country, but the government guarantees would 
be necessary to insure wide distribution of the 
certificates in this country outside of the 
banks. 

There should be no objection by the people 
of the United States to our Government guar- 
antee, as it is apparent now that our loans to 
our Allies should not have ceased when the 
armistice was signed, but that it would have 
been greatly to our advantage to have ad- 
vanced some billions more. If this is true, 
there should be no objection to accomplishing 
much the same result by an operation which 
will add nothing to our present taxes or in- 
debtedness, and, in all human _ probability, 
never will, but, on the other hand, will have a 
tremendous influence for good on the welfare 
of all our people. 

It is a matter of profound regret that our 
Government did not see fit to endorse the 
plan of Mr. H. P. Davison for our assistance 
in the general rehabilitation of Europe. The 
plan was comprehensive and practical and met 
with the hearty approval of the bankers of 
this country, who were ready to back it. No 
other plan that has been proposed is in any 
way comparable to it. 
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Problems growing out of the war have 
proven too great for immediate settlement, 
and the most we can hope for at present is 
to get headed in the right direction and leave 
a good deal to time. This is especially true 
of the problem of international exchange. The 
greatest obstacle to progress at present seems 
to be a lack of understanding as to what the 
problem is. 

Let us return to elementary principles. The 
legal par value of a pound sterling is 4.8665. 
Under normal conditions, the extreme fluctu- 
ations are between 4.83 and 4.90; that is, these 
are the extremes beyond which it is more 
profitable to ship gold, either from London 
to New York or vice versa. In calculating 
whether or not it is cheaper to buy exchange 
or ship gold, the principal item, aside from 
express charges, is interest on the gold while 
in transit. Inasmuch as no one knows now 
when gold will be available for shipment from 
Europe, this interest item has to be guessed 
at, and this accounts in a great measure for 
the discount of exchange. Figuring at six 
per cent. the present discount of sterling 
would cover interest for about four years. 
With reasonable co-operation between Europe 
and the United States gold settlements, where 
required for current transactions, can be re- 
sumed in far less time than that. 

Both England and France have a much 
larger stock of gold than they had before the 
war, but no possible stock that could be ac- 
cumulated would justify any attempt to pay 
the huge floating debts owed by these coun- 
tries at present. The situation is similar to 
that of an old established business house with 
a record for promptness, ability and intergrity 
above reproach, but which, by circumstances 
beyond control, finds itself with a floating 
debt impossible to meet in the usual manner. 
Intelligent self-interest on the part of creditors 
in such a case requires that a long extension 
of credit be granted at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and that the concern be permitted to 
use whatever liquid assets it can scrape to- 
gether to carry on its current business. 

The good will to extend such treatment to 
Europe undoubtedly exists in this country, 
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‘Trustee 
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The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 
New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


but the difficulty is in forming a Creditors’ 
Committee with sufficient power and ability to 
control the situation. In my opinion it can 
only be done with governmental help. The 
welfare of every man, woman and child in 
the United States is involved in the proper 
settlement of this problem. That being the 
case, who can question that is a governmental 
concern of the first importance? 

We have a right, however, to demand the 
fullest co-operation from the other side. Let 
us hope that we shall hear no more such flip- 
pant statements from our friends over there 
as that “The exchange problem is the problem 
of the United States,” in other words; “Let 
the creditors do the walking,” or such igno- 
rant ebullitions as that of the French states- 
man who said that “In depreciating the value 
of the franc the United States has made a 
more dastardly attack upon France than Ger- 
many ever did.” 

Let it be understood that no one in the 
United States is refusing to take pounds, 
francs or lira at par. The trouble is no Euro- 
pean country is offering pounds, francs or lira 
in payment of anything. They are only of- 
fering promises to pay pounds, francs or lira 
at some entirely indefinite time in the future 
without interest. Whoever accepts such prom- 
ises to pay must be expected to discount them 


sufficiently to cover the loss in interest he will 
suffer while waiting for his pay. 

It may, perhaps, simplify the matter some- 
what to call the attention to the fact that the 
differences in the kind of money involved 
have nothing to do with the problem. The 
problem would be the same if the dollar were 
the currency of every country in the world. 
It is essentially a question of interest on de- 
ferred payments. 


‘“‘Why Make a Will ?”’ 


With the granting of trust powers to Na- 
tional banks and State banks there has en- 
sued a very marked increase in the volume of 
educational trust department literature. One 
of the best examples of such publicity is the 
booklet recently issued by the trust depart- 
ment of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York, bearing the title, “Why Make a Will.” 
The writer deals in a somewhat new style 
with the subject by contrasting the destina- 
tion of property or an estate when it is left 
to the law to administer and when it is con- 
fided to the trust department of a banking 
corporation with ample responsibility and 


with the advantage of experienced manage- 
ment, 
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ACTIVITIES AND PLANS OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
SECTION, AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1919 


J. A. HOUSE 


Chairman Executive Committee Trust Company Section, A. B. A. 


and President Guardian Savings 


and Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio 
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The growth of trust companies in the 
United States during the past twenty-five 
years has been something marvelous, their 
resources rising from one billion dollars 
to over eleven billion dollars at the begin- 
ning of 1920. There are trust companies 
organized in every State in the Union, 
which are serving their communities in a 
very acceptable and satisfactory manner. 
Most of the larger trust companies have 
affiliated themselves with the Federal Re- 
serve System, thereby enlarging the fa- 
cilities which they are able to offer to their 
patrons in their various communities. Dur- 
ing the year, a great many of the National 
banks have taken on trust powers, as author- 
ized by the Federal Reserve Act, which 
has had the effect of stimulating the trust 
business of the country and largely increas- 
ing the business of the older established 
trust companies. 

The outlook for the trust companies for 
the coming year is exceedingly bright, and 
there is a spirit of co-operation and gen- 
uine desire on the part of the trust com- 
panies to be of real service to their con- 
stituents and to serve the communities in 
which they are located. 


Trust Company Section Program for 1919 
The Trust Company Section has outlined 
for the coming year, plans which were pre- 
sented at the regular meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, among them being: 


1. A National Publicity Campaign. 


The work of the Committee on Pub- 
licity has been enlarged to include the 
use of national magazines for convey- 
ing the message of trust service. A 
separate prospectus setting forth the en- 
tire plan is being prepared and has been 
forwarded to each member of the sec- 
tion. 


2. A Moving Picture Film. 


Under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Publicity, a prize will be offered 


JUASUAUIUTNVONGNQNQUQUUUUNUONOUUNUEQUULGQUOUUUUUIUEGASGCL4, 00000 


for the best scenario, setting forth trust 
services and a moving picture film pre- 
pared for use in all parts of the coun- 
try. This feature has been covered in a 
separate announcement and forwarded 
to all of the members. 

3. Make-a-will-day. 

National Thrift Week is to be ob- 
served beginning January I, 1920. Wed- 
nesday, January 21, has been designated 
as ‘Make-a-will-day.’ At the request 
of the committee in charge a complete 
campaign has been prepared by the 
committee for the use of members. A 
full set of printed matter, posters, etc., 
has been mailed to each member. The full 
co-operation of all members is invited 
in this movement, which should result 
in greatly stimulating thought regarding 
the need for making a will. 

4. Bulletin Number Three. 


This service, also by the Committee 
on Publicity, whieh has been delayed 
because of lack of funds, will begin 
again this month and continue at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the New 
Year. Substantial savings have resulted 
from the wide use of our Bulletins by 
members, and it is hoped that the new 
Bulletin will receive the same _ hearty 
welcome accorded the previous ones. 

5. Booklet on Fees. 


The publication and distribution of 
the booklet on ‘Trust Company 
Charges,’ prepared by the Committee 
on the Standardization of Forms and 
Charges, and which was delayed by the 
recent printers’ strike in New York City, 
has been forwarded to all members. 

A careful study of the report and 
schedules as asked and_ suggestions 
as well as criticisms are invited. This 
will enable the committee to present a 
more complete and representative re- 
port at the next convention. 
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6. Co-operation with the Bar. 

The careful consideration of all mem- 
bers is urged in respect to the work of 
the Committee on Co-operation with the 
Bar. The relationship of trust com- 
panies and members of the legal profes- 
sion has been greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the past year. It is believed that 
with a full understanding upon the part 
of the members of the ethics underlying 
this discussion, a complete co-operation, 
with its attendent benefits, will result. 


7. Legislation. 

The efforts of the Committee on Leg- 
islation, handling Federal legislative 
matters, are confined at the present time 
to research work. The Committee on 
Protective Laws, handling matters per- 
taining to State Legislation is, prepar- 
ing to meet any emergencies which may 
arise in the several State legislatures, 
where bills of interest to trust compan- 
ies are presented. This latter commit- 
tee is also concerned with further safe- 
guarding the use of the word ‘trust’ in 
corporate titles, one State being badly 
in need of such remedial legislation. 


NEWLY APPOINTED MEMBERS OF SUB-COMMITTEES OF TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION, A.B. A. 


Mr. J. A. House, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, American Bankers’ Association, has 
announced the appointment of the following 
members of sub-committees: 


Committee on Federal Legislation 


Henry M. Campbell, chairman, chairman 
of the Board, Union Trust Co., Detroit. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president Fidelity 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 

Oliver C. Fuller, president First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Isaac H. Orr, vice-president St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. J. Bell, president American Security & 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Committee on Protective Laws 
(State Legislative Matters) 


Theodore G. Smith, chairman, president 
Internatjonal Trust Co., Denver, Colo. 

Wm. C. Heppenheimer, president Trust 
Co. of New Jersey, Hoboken, N. J. 

Nathan D. Prince, vice-president Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford, Conn. 

W. S. McLucas, president Commerce 
Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

G. W. Holmes, secretary First Trust Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Claude Hamilton, vice-president Michigan 
Trust Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Committee on Publicity 


Francis H. Sisson, chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co., New York City. 
Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


G. Prather Knapp, publicity manager Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Edward H. Kittredge, advertising man- 
ager Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

I. Webster Baker, publicity manager, The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Committee on Standardization of Forms 
and Charges 


George D. Edwards, chairman, vice-presi- 
dent Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 

John H. Coverley, trust officer Title In- 
surance & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. L. Sheppard, trust officer Security Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Portland, Ore. 

H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Arthur V. Morton, vice-president The 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee on Co-operation With the Bar 


Ralph Stone, president Detroit Trust Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

L. H. Roseberry, trust attorney Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

G. F. Clark, vice-president Union National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Wm. S. Miller, vice-president Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. N. B. Close, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Co., New York City. 


Committee on Legislation 


Willis H. Booth, vice-president Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City, chairman. 

Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A. <A. Jackson, vice-president Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= and Trust Companies throughout 
the United States are cordially invited to place 
a portion of their reserve funds with this 
Strong, Efficient, Conservative institution. 
Interest at 3 per cent. per annum, credited 
monthly, will be allowed on daily balances 
of $5,000.00 or over, and the funds are sub- 
ject to draft at any time. 


Drafts are payable at par through any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank or Telegraphic Trans- 
fers will be made without cost. Items 
payable through the Clearing House De- 
partment of the Federal Reserve System 
will be accepted for credit at par. 
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PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE STATUS OF SECURITY 
MARKET AND PRICES 


THOMAS GIBSON 
Author of ‘Pitfalls of Speculation’’, ‘‘The Increasing Gold Supply’”’, etc. 


We are at present in an unprecedented era 
of disturbed economic conditions which have 
had a strange and varied effect on security 
prices. Prior to the outbreak of the European 
War the average level of industrial security 
prices habitually ranged below the level estab- 
lished for railroad bonds and stocks. This 
has been reversed by the abnormal conditions 
growing out of warfare. Industrial stocks 
have reached the highest averages ever at- 
tained, while railroad stocks have declined to 
unheard of prices. Under the influence of 
high rates for capital, all securities having a 
fixed and limited rate of interest or dividend 
have declined in a decided manner, but be- 
cause of improved fiscal conditions in the 
various corporations, industrial issues of this 
class have fared better than the railroads or 
public utility securities. 

The very low prices of railroad bonds and 
stocks are popularly attributed to apprehen- 
sion over low net earnings, fears of unfair 
treatment by the legislators, agitation for 
Government ownership, etc., but these influ- 
ences are responsible for only a part of the 
decline, probably a comparatively small part. 
Prices have really been depressed by basic 
factors, chief among which are (1) high in- 
terest rates and great demand for capital at 
high rates in other channels, (2) the necessity 
of taking back and digesting huge amounts of 
railroad securities formerly owned abroad, 
(3) liquidation of railroad bonds and stocks 
by rich holders in order to place the proceeds 
in tax-exempt securities, (4) liquidation for 
the purpose of establishing losses which could 
be deducted from income taxes, and (5) 
liquidation of scattered European holdings in- 
duced by the great premium on the American 
dollar. None of these depressing influences 
have applied in any considerable degree to 
industrial stocks. The abnormal profits se- 
cured in recent years have overcome the high 
rates of interest and attracted capital to the 
industrial field; Europe has never been a large 
holder of our industrial securities, and the 
high range of quoted prices has eliminated 
the advantage to be gained by establishing 
losses. 


Outlook for the Future 


Having briefly pointed out the dislocation 
of security prices and the salient causes there- 
for, a few suggestions as to the probable fu- 
ture may be of interest to the reader. At 
first blush it may appear that the most intelli- 
gent, broad, general view is that so long as the 
reversals noted were occasioned by war con- 
ditions, the disappearance of such conditions 
will result in a re-establishment of the pre-war 
equilibrium, that is to say, a closing of the 
gap through a decline in the prices of securi- 
ties most favorably affected by warfare, a rise 
in those most unfavorably affected, or both. 
Considered over a sufficient period of time 
this view will no doubt prove correct, but we 
may agree with the remark made by Selden at 
the close of the Civil War, “Though we have 
peace, yet twill be a great while ere things 
be settled; though the wind lie, yet after the 
storm the sea will work a great while.” This 
view, correct as it undoubtedly is, requires 
considerable modification when applied to the 
security markets. The element of discount 
should never be lost sight of. The effects of 
war conditions have already brought the 
prices of some securities, notably those of the 
railroad and public utility corporations, to the 
lowest level ever known, and have advanced 
others to very high figures. This represents 
the discounting of abnormal conditions and 
no doubt it represents over-discounting in 
many cases. One of the most common, and at 
the same time the most futile, practices is to 
attempt to judge of the future of security 
prices by reference to the past or present. 
Successful forecasting cannot possibly be 
based upon anything but correct decisions as 
to future conditions. The space at my dis- 
posal will rot permit of an extended survey 
of the probable economic phenomena of the 
next few years, but I may perhaps succeed in 
directing attention to the most vital considera- 
tions. 


Basic: Causes of Present Conditions 


The root of our present abnormal condi- 
tions is inflation. The primary cause of this 
inflation is the great increase in the amount 
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of currency and uncovered paper money in the 
world, plus the huge volume of Government 
bonds which are almost the equivalent of cur- 
rency. The most vital and visible effect of 
this inflation is found in the high cost of liv- 
ing, as measured by commodity prices and high 
wages. High commodity prices and wages re- 
sult in unrest and inefficiency on the part ot 
labor, decreased production, extravagance, 
waste, extensive speculation in_ securities, 
lands, foodstuffs, cotton, grain, etc., and a 
consequent absorption of available credits in 
unproductive lines, high rates for capital, and 
a host of minor evils. This being true, it 
would appear that the logical remedy would 
be to contract our currency. There is no ap- 
parent way of doing this in a rapid and for- 
cible manner without upsetting the commercial 
world. The cure would be worse than the 
disease. The transition must be gradual. 

If the impetus gained through war condi- 
tions continues to carry us along, conditions 
will grow worse and there will be a collapse, 
the severity of which will be measured by the 
preceding degree of inflation. This is not a 
pleasant picture, but it is important that the 
conditions be widely understood in order that 
they may be avoided. In this connection I will 
produce the composite indications of condi- 
tions preceding a crisis as compiled by Mr. 
Theodore Burton many years ago in his book, 
“Crises and Depressions.” 


Indications of Crises 

“Preceding Indications. — This preceding 
period is characterized by well defined indi- 
cations, some of which develop contemporane- 
ously, but which, so far as they are distinct in 
time, occur in approximately the following 
order : 

“1.—An increase in prices, first, of special 
commodities, then, in a less degree, of com- 
modities generally, and later of real estate, 
both improved and unimproved. 

“2.—Increased activity of established enter- 
prises, and the formation of many new ones, 
especially those which provide for increased 
production or improved methods, such as fac- 
tories and furnaces, railways and ships, all 
requiring the change of circulating to fixed 
capital. 

“3.—An active demand for loans at slightly 
higher rates of interest. 

“4—The general employment of labor at in- 
creasing or well-sustained wages. 

“5.—Increasing extravagance in private and 
public expenditure. 

“6.—The development of a mania for specu- 
lation, attended by dishonest methods in busi- 
ness and the gullibility of many investors. 

“7 —Lastly, a great expansion of discounts 


and loans, and a resulting rise in the rate of 
interest; also a material increase in wages, 
attended by frequent strikes and by difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number of laborers to 
meet the demand.”—From “Crises and De- 
pression,” by Theodore Burton. 

Let me hasten to explain that the word 
“crisis,” as employed by Mr. Burton, does not 
necessarily mean a panic or even a period of 
depression; it means literally a critical period, 
from which conditions may grow better or 
worse, according to circumstances. Let me 
also anticipate the evasive bromidiom that 
“conditions are different now.” Conditions are 
always different, but the appearance of these 
phenomena are postulated on certain economic 
conditions, regardless of what brought such 
conditions about. Surely the amazing simi- 
larity between Mr. Burton’s prescription and 
our present conditions furnishes food for re- 
flection. 


What is the Remedy? 

The late Professor Sumner used to say that 
in approaching an economic problem we 
should ask ourselves four questions :(1) What 
is it? (2) Why is it? (3) What of it, and 
(4) What are we going to do about it? The 
first three questions are easily answered, (1) 
It is inflation. (2) It is because of the in- 
creased supply of circulating media. (3) It is 
causing trouble and will cause more if it con- 
tinues. The answer to the fourth question is 
not so simple. Numerous suggestions and a 
few concrete efforts have been made looking 
to the cure or amelioration of the disturbing 
conditions by legislative enactments or experi- 
ments, but I have little confidence in the eth- 
cacy of such methods. Insofar as these mea- 
sures are aimed at profiteering, hoarding and 
other abuses, they are not subject to criticism, 
but are too limited in scope to have much 
effect on the situation. To erect far-reaching 
legal restrictions, such as comprehensive con- 
trol of commodities or universal price-fixing 
is an absurdity. It represents an attempt to 
overcome natural laws—to stop the flow of a 
river by throwing a dam across it. We can- 
not permanently remove effects and leave 
causes operative. 

The real remedy lies in thrift, better under- 
standing, increased production, economy. But 
these are individual attributes and are very 
hard to control or even to direct. We dis- 
course gravely upon the evils of the present 
and point out the dangers of the future, and 
our audience applauds vigorously. But they 
soon forget or do not act upon the words of 
caution. “You are right,” says the individual 
auditor, “eminently right, but let George do 
it.” And, as Portia remarked, “It is easier 
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to tell twenty what is good to be done, than 
to be one in twenty to follow our own teach- 
ing.” 

No doubt good counsel, intelligent legisla- 
tion and the exercise of the powers of such 
bodies as the Federal Reserve Board or of 
individual bankers will help, but perhaps the 
final cure will have to come from a period of 
“hard times,’ not necessarily hard times in 
the ordinary acceptance of the term, but hard 
enough to curtail extravagance and increase 
the efforts of producers. The man who is 
suffering from over-stimulation cannot im- 
prove his state of health by taking more 
stimulants. He must endure the headache and 
rest a bit, or possibly take an anodyne. 

The specific influences which bid fair, more 
than any others, to bring realization of the 
evils of the present situation, are (1) a sharp 
decline in our exports, together with an in- 
crease in imports, and (2) forcible curtail- 
ment or refusal of loans for speculative and 
non-productive purposes. Both influences 
would tend to bring down commodity prices, 
the first by decreased demand for our sur- 
plus goods and the second by the release of 
credits and hoarded commodities. This pro- 
cess might prove a little painful at first, but 
it would be for the best in the long run and 
would probably measurably remove the danger 
of a collapse and put us on a more solid 
economic basis. If people continue their at- 
tempts to secure riches without effort it will 
not be long until Mr. Kipling’s faithful but 
futile gods of the copy-book maxims will have 
to “limp up and explain again” that two and 
two make four and that “if you don’t work 
you die.” 


The Future of Security Prices 


Discrimination in the choice of investments 
is always important. It is more important 
now than at any time in the past. As is al- 
ways the case near the end of a great price 
movement, the public is now much more in- 
terested in the stocks which have risen greatly 
in price or in new and untried flotations, than 
in bonds or stocks which have declined greatly 
and are now in a state of comparative inactiv- 
ity. We can at present secure good bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks, reasonably safe as to principal, 
interest or dividends at prices which show a 
return of seven per cent. or more on invested 
capital. That is not an abnormally high re- 
ward, if measured by the current high inter- 
est rates or the returns which can be secured 
in other quarters, but, standing alone it is 
unprecedented. If we are to reap any ad- 
vantage from this state of affairs, we must 
decide what future rates of interest will be. 
If they are to return to normal in time the 


securities which are at present selling at very 
low prices will advance as surely as water 
seeks its own level. In this regard I have 
recently laid the following argument before 
investors and thoughtful men with whom I 
have had the privilege of conversing. The 
contention is so simple that one would ex- 
pect it to be universally recognized, but 1 
find, somewhat to my surprise, that such is 
not the case. Here is the argument: 

Inflation has resulted in high prices for 
everything money will buy, and also in high 
wages and income. 

Every dollar now unnecessarily expended 
will turn into, say, two dollars if saved until 
prices fall. Money can be measured only by 
its power in exchange for other things. Two 
dollars can be exchanged fora bushel of wheat 
now. It can be exchanged for two bushels 
when, or if, the price of wheat returns to 
normal. 

The high wages and high incomes are worth 
no more than usual if expended now, nor is 
the increased margin of possible saving worth 
any more if measured by present prices, but 
it will be worth much more later on. 

That is not all. The same influences which 
have inflated the cost of commodities and re- 
duced the purchasing power of the dollar have 
served to greatly depress the prices of securi- 
ties having a fixed or limited rate of return. 
When commodity prices return to normal, so 
will interest rates. Therefore, he who econo- 
mizes now and places his savings or surplus 
in such securities may turn his dollar into 
three instead of one, as he will not only gain 
the greater purchasing power described above, 
but he will have more dollars with which to 
do his purchasing. Also, the high income re- 
turn secured will increase in value and pur- 
chasing power. I have given the illustration 
in its broadest sense, assuming a complete 
return to normal conditions, but even a par- 
tial return would result in its comparative 
degree of advantage. 

This is all simple and convincing enough if 
we can be reasonably assured that normal 
conditions will return in a few years, All 
precedents and all logic inform us that such 
will be the case. Capital cannot be madly 
destroyed without the aftermath. When the 
imperative work of reconstruction is com- 
pleted the savings of the masses will have 
been swallowed up by high cost of living, 
high taxation and extravagance. The pur- 
chasing power of the people will be greatly 
reduced. Depression will set in and liquid 
capital, concentrated in comparatively few 
hands, will desert industrial and manufactur- 
ing enterprises and seek investment in interest 
bearing securities. This may appear a some- 
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what remote eventuality. It may be argued 
that it will be time enough to make invest- 
ments when the present activity begins to de- 
cline. But not so. The prices of the class 
of securities mentioned have already fallen to 
an unprecendented level under the abnormal 
influences outlined and far-sighted men will 
soon begin accumulating them, if they are not 
doing so already. Opportunities of this kind 
seldom appear. They may be lost, wholly or 
in part while we stand agaze. If the conten- 
tions urged are correct, the present represents 
an opportunity for the thrifty which is not 
likely to appear again in many years, and in 
accepting it we should not draw the line too 
fine in an effort to gain the ultimate dollar 
or to eliminate the element of time. 

One more point. It has been stated that 
the public is at present particularly interested 
in the industrial stocks. Without pretending 
to offer a prophecy as to the immediate course 
of security prices, it will be evident, after a 
moment’s reflection, that any attempt to gain 
the advantages referred to by investing in 
such stocks would defeat its own purpose. 
The condition which brought about the de- 
clines in commodity prices and interest rates, 
and the consequent advance in bonds or sea- 
soned, preferred stocks would react unfavor- 





ably on common stocks and cause the prices 
to decline. The process described is applic- 
able only to securities which have been de- 
pressed by abnormal conditions and inflation, 
and which will recover when these influences 
disappear, or more properly speaking, when 
enough people realize that they will disappear 
in time. 


A Series cf Instructive Trust Company 
Booklets 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company has 
recently issued a series of booklets which 
are bound to be very helpful to patrons. One 
is devoted to describing the different forms 
of taxation in Missouri under State and Fed- 
eral laws and there are also separate book- 
lets on the individual Federal income tax 
and the laws of descent and distribution of 
property in Missouri. Pertaining particu- 
larly to the trust department are three book- 
lets, one of which is entitled “The Story of 
a Will,” which contains an example from 
real life; another is a booklet entitled “Fi- 
duciary Service,” and the third is a discus- 
sion of “The Individual or the Organiza- 
tion.” 





Executive Offices - Bond Department of The Equitable Trust Company of N. Y. 


The Service of Our Bond Department 


The Bond Department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York renders a Selective Service calculated to in- 
crease the safety, efficiency and return of invested capital. 
The advice and co-operation of our staff will enable both’ in- 
stitutions and individuals to obtain securities with the elements 
of safety, yield and marketability existing in proportions best 
suited to their requirements. Our facilities include the full 
use of our Statistical Department and the experience and 
judgment of an organization supervising the investments of 
one of the largest financial institutions of New York. We 
shall be pleased to select, classify and offer for consideration 
a list’ of securities, in accordance with your needs. 


Send for our January List of Offerings 


UPTOWN OFFICE LONDON OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th Street 3 King William Street, E.C., 4 


COLONIAL OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
222 Broadway 23 Rue de La Paix 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
5 OF NEW YORK | 
. 37 WALL STREET 
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Attention of Trust Companies 
And National Banks Empowered 


To Do Trust Business 


The Harvey Blodgett Company has perfected a PLAN which for our 
purposes is described as the “Blodgett Plan for Trust Companies.” 

The Plan is designated locally, where Trust Companies are licensed to 
use it, with the name of the local Trust Company, as, 


The Northwestern Trust Plan 
For Creating and Enlarging an Estate 


The Plan and all literature incident to its promotion are copyrighted by 
Harvey Blodgett, and the undersigned reserves all the right in its use, sub- 
ject to arrangement with Trust Companies. 

It is because publication has been given, doubtless unwittingly, by a 
certain financial journal to much of the copyrighted material incident to this 
Plan; and also that certain persons have made unauthorized use of portions 
of our copyrighted material that 


Notice Is Given 


that this Company insists upon proper recognition of its rights 

in this Plan and copyrighted material; and that the unauthor- 

ized use of any portion of our copyrighted material will subject 
such users thereof to unnecessary embarrassment. 

This notice is in no sense a reflection upon the integrity of Trust Com- 
panies or publishers of financial journals. This Company fully appreciates 
and gives testimony to the high quality of ethics by which they are governed. 
It is only to prevent the innocent appropriation of matter which has already 
been published with the omission of our copyright notice, that this notice 
is given. 

Trust Companies now licensed to use the “Blodgett Plan for Trust 








Companies” are: 


Northwestern Trust Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Union & New Haven Trust Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Buffalo Trust Co., Buffalo, New York 

Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Commonwealth Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Security Trust & Savings Bank, Portland, 
Oregon 

Bridgeport Trust Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Essex Trust Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 


American Loan & Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ohio Savings & Trust Co., Akron, Ohio 

Colonial Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Superior Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Halloran-Judge Trust Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Lima Trust Co., Lima, Ohio 

City National Bank, Danbury, Conn. 

Continental Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

OhioSavings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 


THE HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Harvey A. BLopcerrt, President....... ST. PAUL... ..University and Wheeler Avenues 
Warren R. GiiuiaM, Vice-President. ...CHICAGO........First National Bank Building 
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PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE FACTORS GOVERNING THE 
MARKET FOR MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


HOWARD F. BEEBE 
With Harris Forbes & Co., New York 
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The market for Municipal securities dur- 
ing the year 1919 has been subject to radi- 
cally changed conditions growing out of the 
war. Whereas in the past large financial in- 
stitutions, particularly insurance companies 
and savings banks, had been a more or less 
dominating factor as to prices and “fashion 
in investments,” if that term may be _ used, 
they have not been during the past year, nor 
are they likely to be in the immediate future 
the determining factor in the course of prices. 

The action of the Government, operating 
through the Capital Issues Committee, in cur- 
tailing Municipal financing so far as possible, 
with due regard to the imperative needs of 
the various States and municipalities, resulted 
in an unusually small amount of financing 
during 1918. In fact, most of it was directly 
attributable to funding and refunding opera- 
tions. It was only natural, therefore, when 
the barriers were removed due to the end 
of the world conflict, that a large amount of 
pent-up financing should have come upon the 
market. The Daily Bond Buyer, a leading 
authority on matters pertaining to Municipal 
finance, showed financing in 1918 of some- 
what over one-quarter of a billion dollars, 
whereas in 1919 the amount was about trebled, 
being about three-quarters of a billion. With 
this large amount of new securities coming 
into the market, it is natural that prices 
would be affected to a material degree. While 
there was a lowering in the level, the conse- 
quent increase in the return to the investor 
was a comparatively small one. This was ac- 
counted for by the fact that the uncertainties 
facing so many other classes of securities re- 
garded as standard heretofore, particularly 
Railroad and Public Utility securities, to- 
gether with the exemption from Federal taxa- 
tion, and in many cases from local, State, 
county, and municipal tax, caused people who 
had heretofore not been interested in Munici- 
pal bonds, because of the relatively lower re- 
turn on the investment, to turn to that form 
of investment, and in spite of the very large 
amount of new bonds above mentioned there 
would no doubt have been increasing prices 


on this class of security, despite the lowering 
of prices on bonds of private corporations, if 
it had not been for the market conditions 
surrounding the Government securities. 
Government bonds of the various Liberty 
issues have fluctuated in prices to such an 
extent that toward the latter part of 1919 a 
number of the issues were obtainable to net 
the investor over 5 per cent. For the man 
who has a comparatively small income, that 
is, one which does not call for large surtaxes, 
this return has been more liberal than could 
be obtained from the more _ representative 
grade of Municipal securities because of the 
exemption from the normal tax. Liberty 
bonds have also appealed to a large number 
of people who have large incomes because, 
by properly arranging their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, they can get a full exemp- 
tion from all taxation for a limited period of 
years on varying amounts to as high as 
$160,000. This, no doubt, has saved the Gov- 
ernment market from almost utter demorali- 
zation. It is reasonable to suppose that from 
now on the extraordinary gyrations of the 
market on Liberty bonds will gradually cease. 
As generally known, a substantial percen- 
tage of all bonds floated by the Government 
found lodgement in the hands of people who 
were not in the ordinary sense investors. 
Unquestionably, a great many of the bonds 
so held have been thrown into the market, 
and those which are still held are in the 
hands of people who are both able and willing 
to carry them indefinitely or at least until 
prices have so far advanced as to permit of 
their being marketed without the heavy loss 
which sales at present prices entail. There 
is a large amount of Liberty bonds being 
placed in permanent investment hands through 
the ordinary channels, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that within a comparatively short 
time the market will begin to respond to this 
absorption. Increases in the price of Liberty 
bonds will, no doubt, be reflected in the prices 
for State and Municipal securities. In other 
words, it would seem that from now on 
Liberty bonds and Municipal securities will 
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upward or downward in price 
some rather close relation to each other. 

Added to the very large amount of three- 
quarters of a billion of Municipal securities 
coming out in 1919 was a large amount of 
old issues coming from various financial in- 
stitutions and individuals who for various rea- 
sons found it profitable to sell those securi- 
ties and buy Liberty bonds, and while there 
may be a continuance of this shift it, no 
doubt, will be very much smaller volume 
than heretofore. In fact, already there are 
evidences that many of the large financial in- 
stitutions have bought such a large amount 
of Liberty bonds that they feel they should 
diversify their investments wherever they can 
do so with equal or better results in the way 
of net return. 

Authorizations by State and municipalities 
of bonds which are likely to come on the 
market during 1920 are large, for in addi- 
tion to the necessity in their direction of in- 
creased school facilities, the demand for hard 
surface-improved roads throughout the coun- 
try is insistent. Good roads have been dem- 
onstrated to be of large economic value, par- 
ticularly to farming communities, and there 
is no doubt that in many cases the desire for 
this type of improvement has been so great 
as to have blinded the communities to the 
fact that there is a point beyond which they 
should not go if they do not want to saddle 
themselves with undue burdens. For, it must 
be. remembered that these improvements, no 
matter how valuable they are in an indirect 


way, produce no revenue but are a source of 
constant expense if they are to be maintained. 
Some of the extravagance along these lines 
engendered by the 


has been desire of the 


The State Trust Company 


AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY | 


E. F. FEICKERT, President 
M. C. VAN ARSDALE, FC. ARD, M.D. 
Vice-President Vice-President 
F. T. JACOBS, Asst. Secy. and Asst. Treas. 


To our desire to make the public expect more 
than they would of any other banking institu- 
tion, and then to give them more than they ex- 
pect is due the constant growth that this com- 
pany has enjoyed since its organization in 1910. 
Business may be entrusted to us with the assur- 
ance that our service will meet your requirements, 
no matter how exacting. 


various States and communities to secure as 
large a slice as possible of the Government 
fund for the improvement of roads, 

One of the interesting developments from 
a market standpoint has been the coming into 
the market for Municipal securities of so 
many people who had heretofore had no 
knowledge of that particular class of invest- 
ment, causing a demand for the obligations 
of large and well-known places. Institutions 
and private individuals who by long experi- 
ence are well versed in what constitutes the 
more desirable type of Municipal investment 
have always carefully scrutinized the charac- 
ter of the community, its past record, future 
prospects, and particularly the laws respecting 
the issuance of the securities and the provi- 
sions for their payment. Newcomers, how- 
ever, due to their lack of experience, buy with- 
out very much regard to these essential fac- 
tors. The disposition on the part of some of 
the States and municipalities to issue what 
may be termed an agency security has been 
helped along by this sort of demand, and 
bonds of a class which ordinarily would be 
almost unsalable, except at very low prices, 
have been readily absorbed. 


The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
reported net earnings for the twelve months 
preceding Nov. 17, 1919, of $1,036,000 of 
which $400,000 was disbursed in dividends 
and $636,000 added to surplus and profits. 

The Philadelphia National Bank had net 
earnings from Nov. t ,1918, to Nov. 17, 1919, 
of $1,133,000, of which $450,000, was paid in 
dividends and $683,000 was added to sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 
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‘INVESTMENT TRUST’? PLAN AS REMEDY FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE AND EXCHANGE SITUATION 


PLANS TO BROADEN STOCK EXCHANGE LISTINGS 
F. EDMONDS TYNG, JR. 
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With the decline of foreign exchange rates 
to the new lowest levels on record the result- 
ing situation has brought the whole financial 
and business world to the realization that 
effective steps must be taken to remedy inter- 
national exchange conditions. Following the 
defeat of the Versailles Treaty of Peace by 
the United States Senate foreign exchange 
rates fell to new low levels, and have re- 
mained weak ever since. This weakness has 
served to renew attention to the gloomy out- 
look occasioned by our failure to extend 
credit to Europe in the volume in whi‘ca 
Europe needs it. The problem that is now 
before America is a pressing one. We shall 
have to extend credit in large volume; that 
is admitted. We shall have to establish for- 
eign exchange rates upon a firmer basis; not 
necessarily bending our efforts to restore rates 
toward normal, but to stabilize them. Our 
problem is not so much a matter of having 
the money to loan, but finding the means by 
which to secure it to lend. The situation at 
present confronting our business and foreign 
trade demands action. If we do not act our 
prosperity itself will be threatened. 

Speaking from a purely material viewpoint, 
we have been led to understand since the con- 
clusion of the war that an era of prosperity 
awaits us. We have been led to believe that 
we shall profit as a nation through our part 
in the period of rebuilding and reorganization 
of the world succeeding the devastation of the 
World War. The mission of the United 
States, it has been said, is to restore Europe. 
It must be the builder, the commissary, and 
the supply depot whence will flow raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods. In our 
visioms we have pictured ourselves as a vast 
money bag or credit reservoir from which 
credit will be advanced to effect all these 
wonders, the money bag all the while grow- 
ing vaster in the process. To play our part 
in reconstruction our factories must be kept. 
running at capacity production. Our farmers 
must be kept busy growing bumper crops, to 
feed the world. Our investors must unlock 
the credit supply. 


Failure to Provide Credit 


The latter have to date fallen down on their 
job. And it is upon the investor, small or 
large, upon which the larger part of the struc- 
ture of hopes had been built. Their money 
was to furnish the credit upon which all else 
depended. Without credit Europe cannot re- 
construct, nor build again upon the ruins of 
what was. She cannot continue to pay for 
raw material, or ought else, beyond a: certain 
limit. And if she cannot continue to buy, 
American business will be restricted in its 
sales. 

We have indications in plenty lately that 
this state of affairs exists, and that a serious 
situation may result from this failure to ex- 
tend the credit. Recent foreign investment 
offerings have had to be taken largely by the 
underwriters and banks. American exporters 
are seriously handicapped and foreign im- 
porters are compelled to pay prices that are 
often almost prohibitive. 

Perhaps the failure of American investors 
to extend credit is due to their dissatisfaction 
with the present form of obligations that are 
offered to them. Perhaps interest has lagged 
in the investment market as far as foreign 
Government bonds are concerned. Or it may 
be that pessimistic views regarding the sol- 
vency Of various foreign nations have preju- 
diced American investors against obligations 
of the direct kind. Or it is possible that in- 
terest has lagged merely because the whole 
bond market has readjusted to lower price 
levels. 

Be the reasons what they may, interest is 
lacking. It must be remembered that the 
so-called “investors” of this country have not, 
as a class, ever been a large number. It has 
been the small investor, who had developed 
only in recent years, toward whom many 
hopeful eyes had been cast. He will yet play 
his part it is to be hoped. But apparently hz 
will not under present conditions. 


Various Ways of Extending Credit 


Credit for Europe’s use may be obtained by 
three ways, from American investors, from 
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the United States Government or from 
American investors through specially created 
investment trusts. What is the most feasible 
way? 

The first way, by American investors ex- 
tending credit directly by the purchase here 
of foreign Government bonds or notes would 
be the simplest way, and the most logical way. 
However, we have seen that in the present 
situation, little aid can be expected from in- 
vestment by the public in direct obligations of 
foreign Governments. 

As for Government aid, special legislations 
would be required. Of the $10,000,000,000 
authorized by Congress to be loaned to the 
Allies a balance of but $300,000,000 is said to 
remain. Obviously, this sum would be of 
small relief. At present feeling in Congress 
is against any further loans by the Govern- 
ment to foreign nations. There is little 
chance, from all appearances, that any action 
of this character would be countenanced. 

We come then to the third alternative. It 
involves a plan rather new to this country, 
but it is merely the adoption here of a method 
of financing that has long been in favor in 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain. It is 
not an improved and doubtful method; its 
practicality and soundness has been proved 
thoroughly. Adoption of the investment trust 
principle on a big scale in the United States 
would undoubtedly go a long way toward 
solving the pressing problem of extending 
credit to Europe and establishing our foreign 
exchange rates upon a firmer and sounder 
basis. 

American investment trusts, broadly speak- 
ing, would be corporations capable of extend- 
ing credit on a large scale, receiving money 
for the purpose by the direct investment of 
Americans in the obligations of the corpora- 
tions. Debentures would be issued in large 
volume and these debentures would be bought 
by investors, exporters, trust companies and 
banks. The Government might either partici- 
pate or dominate in the ownership of these 
obligations. These debentures would be issued 
against long term notes of foreign govern- 
ments and banks, which would be allowed to 
establish dollar credits here, and who, in 
turn, would be able to extend them to their 
citizens and depositors at a rate which could 
be fixed in the several foreign countries, when 
it was desired to purchase American goods. 


How Investment Trusts Would Obtain 
Funds 


The obligations of an investment trust 
would in all likelihood find a ready market. 
They would, as American securities, probably 
be more popular with Americans than are at 
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present direct obligations of foreign govern- 
ments, although the former in this case may 
be secured by the latter. They could be made 
attractive to American investors, small or 
large. They would be purchased by American 
exporters. The latter have been carrying on 
the financing of their European customers as 
best they could through their own credits. 
Beyond a certain limit however they cannot 
go. That limit, it is believed in some quar- 
ters, has been reached. By helping in this 
method of financing American exporters 
would secure a large amount of foreign busi- 
ness, that is now being lost to them and be 
better able to carry on the business they are 
now doing. Other countries are not back- 
ward in offering to finance customers. Thus 
our exporters are at a disadvantage. 

Banks and trust companies would aid in 
establishing a market for investment trust 
securities. They would invest largely them- 
selves and join hands in the work of selling. 
Bankers, investment houses, National banks, 
savings banks and trust companies could 
place many hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of such securities with their customers 
and friends. Their endorsement of the se- 
curities alone would carry great weight. 


Advantages of Investment Trust 


Formation of investment trusts to extend 
credit abroad would have large influence in 
stabilizing exchange and would permit Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers to establish 
fair markets in countries where the dollar is 
now at such a premium as to prohibit the 
purchase of American goods. It would give 
to investors securities of comparative high 
yield whose safety would be reasonably as- 
sured by the standing of the trust manage- 
ment and the latter’s investigation of as well 
as diversification in, of investments made. It 
would, at one step, put America in the real 
international banker class. Hitherto, we, as a 
nation have not interested ourselves in foreign 
enterprises or their securities. We have con- 
fined ourselves to investment in a few short 
term foreign government issues or such long 
term loans as have been forced upon us by 
the war necessity. We have no such thing as 
a world market in New York, as compared 
with the market in London. Until we have 
we shall never be real world bankers. And, 
such being the case, we shall not share in the 
profits that would accrue to us as such, 

We have a wonderful opportunity before us 
in matters of foreign investment. Are we 
going to avail ourselves of it? It was only 
through wide-spread investment of capital in 
foreign lands that gave England the prosper- 
ity and prestige in world trade she has so long 
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enjoyed. England has invested on a large 
scale in foreign enterprises and the investors 
of the United Kingdom have “centralized” 
their investments in such interests as tea and 
coffee plantations, rubber plantations, mining, 
railways and industrials in every part of the 
world. The total amount of capital invested 
in foreign fields by British investors has been 
estimated at over $20,000,000,000. The medium 
through which these investors have “central- 
ized” their holdings has been various forms 
of investment trusts. 


Recognized Institution of British Finance 


The investment trust has long been a 
recognized institution of British finance. 
There have been all kinds of investment trusts 
—some merely speculative. Their advantages 
have outweighed their disadvantages and their 
good points have overcome criticism. They 
are well established in England and form a 
very important part of the financial structure. 

We have been speaking of and advocating 
a form of investment trust for the purpose 
of aiding in financing our export trade and 
securing the means to extend credit in Eu- 
rope in the volume in which it is required. 
Having taken the initial step, as outlined, who 
can say whither it would lead us as regards 
the development of the United States into 
the position in world banking and investment 
to which its wealth and the energy of its 
people entitle it? When that time comes, 
when we can energetically interest ourselves 
in the opportunities offered by investment in 
enterprises throughout the world, then indeed 
will the investment trust plan become opera- 
tive on a grand scale by necessity. 

For the present, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to adopt the investment trust plan in 
a big way. It is apparently the most feasible 
way to relieve the foreign exchange rate 
chaos, extend aid to the foreign nations that 
are in such need of credit and rescue Ameri- 
can exporters from the predicament they are 
now in. Present conditions in our foreign 
trade cannot be permitted to continue. If they 
do our very prosperity is threatened. 


Trusteeing of Foreign Securities 


In line with the adoption of the investment 
trust plan are the efforts now under way to 
broaden the list of securities traded in on 
the New York Stock Exchange to include for- 
eign listings. There are many physical, as 
well as technical, obstacles to overcome. One 
of the most definite propositions, thus far, is 
to admit French rentes to dealings on the 
New York Exchange by utilizing trust com- 
pany facilities. One of the chief difficulties 
in the way of listing French rentes is the fact 


that these securities, which are simply evi- 
dences of the interest debt owed by the French 
Republic to persons who have purchased what 
amount to perpetual annuities, are not avail- 
able in a form which makes them physically 
within the listing requirements of the Stock 
Exchange. The rentes are lithographed and 
are not signed by any responsible officer ot 
the French Government. To overcome this, 
it has been suggested that a certain amount of 
rentes be trusteed in Paris with the agent of 
some American trust company, and that the 
latter issue its engraved certificates of deposit, 
which will be signed by a responsible person. 
By having the trading medium made an en- 
graved certificate, the chances of counter feit- 
ing are expected to be minimized. 


The Future Outlook for Foreign Exchange 


There are good reasons for believing that 
the rally in the important exchanges that has 
taken place in recent weeks is only tempo- 
rary. It can only be so unless remedial meas- 
ures are undertaken on a large scale. Present 
strength in foreign exchanges is partly psy- 
chological—due to the moral effect of the 
passage of the Edge Bill—and partly techni- 
cal—due largely to an oversold condition of 
the foreign exchange market. Foreign ex- 
change rates cannot materially improve as 
long as trade balances are running so strongly 
against Europe and the means of extending 
credit are curtailed. The Edge Bill is a long 
delayed step in the right direction. It pro- 
vides the machinery without supplying the 
power. The power must be furnished by in- 
vestors. It remains to be seen to what extent 
they will do this. 


Annual Meeting Minneapolis Trust 


Company 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company _ several 


changes were made in the officers of the 
company. Mr. Elbridge C. Cooke, who has 
been president for many years past, was 
made chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Robert W. Webb, who has been with 
the company for over twenty-five years, and 
of late years vice-president and treasurer, 
was elected president. Mr. E. J. Grimes, 
who has been associated with the company 
for the last twelve years and farm loan off- 
cer for a number of years, was chosen treas- 
urer. Mr. B. H. Woodworth, president of 
the Woodworth Elevator Company. was 
elected to the Board of Directors. The sur- 
plus of the company was increased from 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
half a million. 
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Annual Report cf National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis 

A year of exceptional growth in all depart- 
ments and of development of new features of 
service is reviewed in the annual report pre- 
sented by Mr. John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
to the stockholders of that bank. Mr. Lonsdale 
believes in taking his shareholders fully into 
his confidence as to both the operations as well 
as the broader policies of the bank. He 
prefaced his written report by alluding to the 
past year as a transitory period between war 
and peace with its elements of credit expan- 
sion and high prices. “In our banking opera- 
tions,” he says, “we have not allowed our- 
selves to lose sight of the fact that the up- 
ward trend of values cannot permanently con- 
tinue; and, bearing this in mind, we have been 
even more careful than under ordinary con- 
ditions, to guard the liquidity of our assets.” 

Mr. Lonsdale directed attention to a com- 
parative showing of the growth of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce covering the war 
period. The statement for December 31, 1914, 
for exampple, shows net deposits of $36,629,- 
592, while the latest called statement of No- 
vember 17, 1919, shows that deposits have more 
than doubled during these four years to an 











aggregate of $77,007,167. Another interesting 
comparison is the increase in surplus and 
profits since December 31, 1914, from $2,158,- 
278 to $4,403,310. In his report Mr. Lons- 
dale indicated that, as the surplus and profits 
fund crosses the five million mark, the board 
of directors will doubtless deem it proper to 
consider stabilizing the dividend rate at a 
higher figure. Other items in the comparative 
statement also are worthy of comment as em- 
phasizing the splendid achievements of the 
National Bank of Commerce during the past 
four years and especially during the past year 
when aggregate resources reached the high 
record of $99,322,593. The capital is $10,000,- 
000 while the liquid condition of the bank is 
fully indicated in the distribution of assets 
with cash and exchange amounting to: 
$36,378,374. 

Net profits for 1919, after deducting taxes, 
were in excess of $1,200,000, out of which 
$600,000 was paid out in dividends; $37,500 
was credited to building construction account 
and the remainder added to surplus and 
profits. The Savings Department, established 
two years ago, added 12,000 new accounts last 
year, making a total of 24,000 open savings ac- 
counts with aggregate of balances at over 
$3,000,000. 
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EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


HU 


METHODS FOR BANKS AND 


TRUST COMPANIES IN SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


STORY OF AN ADVERTISING EXHIBIT 


W. R. SNODGRASS 


Manager Department of Publicity and New Business of the Fidelity National Bank 
aad lrust Wompany of Kansas City, Mo. 


One of the greatest sources of waste in the 
expense accounts of the banks and trust com- 
panies of the Un.ted States is the advertising 
account. However, advertising is a tremen- 
dous force and if effectively used and prop- 
erly applied will earn many times its cost. 
For this reason the Bank Advertising Exhibit 
accumulated by the Fidelity has been found 
useful by many banks and trust companies, 
and would be the means of saving much 
money, were it available to all. 

The exhibit was gathered by the writer for 
display at the time of the Missouri Banker’s 
Convention in 1918. It was later amplified 
and scheduled at the sixteen Bankers’ Group 
meetings in Kansas and Missouri last fall, 
with a talk upon the program about adver- 
tising matters. Approximately 800 banks from 
every State in the Union contributed plans 
and experiences and other matter to this ex- 
hibit. The exhibit subdivided itself into 27 
sections as follows: 

1—Account Books, Farm and Household 


Accounting. 

2—Arguments for Banker-Farmer Co- 
operation. 

3—Banker-Farmer Co-operation — Miscel- 
laneous. 

4—Booklets. 


5—Calendars and Almanacs. 

6—Calf and Cow Clubs. 

7—Commercial Clubs and City Bankers’ 
Co-operation. 

8—Clubs, Miscellaneous. 

9—Corn Shows, Contests, etc. 

10—Direct Mail. 

11—Excursions. . 

12—Fairs, Lobby Exhibits, etc. 

13—Financing Farmers General. 

14—Financial Advertising Experts. 

15—Miscellaneous. 

16—Monthly Letters, House organs, etc. 

17—Newspaper Advertising. 

18—Novelties. 

19—Personal Contact. 

20—Pig Clubs. 


21—Savings—Advertising School Savings, 
etc. 
22—Sheep Clubs. 
23—Silos and Silo Clubs. 
24—-Special Instances—Bank Advertising, 
Community Development, etc. 
25—State and U. S. Co-operation in Club 
Work. What the States are Doing. 
26—Statements of Condition. 

27—Window Advertising. 

The exhibit contains practically no adver- 
tising matter from banks or trust companies 
in the reserve centers. It is composed of 
matter received from so-called country banks. 
Consequently there is not a great deal of ma- 
terial in it that applies strictly to trust com- 
pany advertising. However, the general prin- 
ciples of advertising a bank apply to a trust 
company or a trust department as well, al- 
though they must be modified in details. 


€ 


Trust Department “Ad” Copy 


The sections devoted to direct mail, to 
booklets and to newspaper advertising, and 
monthly letters, house organs, etc., are the 
sections that can be applied most properly to 
trust department advertising. The newspaper 
covers the general publicity. Letters, book- 
lets and direct mail lists provide means for 
following up and backing up the general pub- 
licity campaign; that is, for “cashing in” on 
it. Trust department copy should be a spe- 
cialized form of matter and there are many 
things to consider in regard to it. Conflict 
with attorneys should be aovided, for their 
co-operation is needed to build a successful 
trust department. We are also talking about 
matters of life and death and while the ;e- 
sponsibility of the man to his family should 
be emphasized in full measure, it should be 
carefully done in order that it may not be 
distasteful to him and to others. In the 
selection of lists, the greatest care should be 
used, for upon the list and its selection de- 
pends in a large measure the success or fail- 
ure of the entire campaign. In beginning a 
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campaign an established policy should be out- 
lined, covering the campaign and every de- 
tail, with every part of it worked out com- 
pletely. The bank that is fortunate enougi 
to have on its publicity program a well edited 
house organ has an excellent outlet for the 
dissemination of information in regard to its 
trust department. 


The Value ot House Organs 


And right here, let us speak a word for the 
house organ, idea. The house organ, locally 
edited, is a splendid means of publicity for 
the bank. In it can be attained that personal, 
human element or touch so necessary to the 
growth and development of the modern bank. 
In the house organ may appear from time to 
time, regularly, articles, pictures, and other 
items, making the readers acquainted with the 
personnel of the bank, and the families of the 
personnel. This is bound to engender not 
only a spirit of pride in the bank upon the 
part of its clients, but foster the idea that 
a bank is a human sort of place after all and 
that business comes to a bank because of 
friendships and of friendly treatment over its 
officers’ desks and tellers’ counters. 

It is impossible within the limits of an ar- 
ticle of this size to cover in anything ap- 
proaching a complete manner, the material 
contained in this exhibit. The exhibit, if it 
emphasizes any one thing, emphasizes the 
value of the personal contact idea and the 
sections that illustrate this are, the Banker- 
Farmer Co-operation section, Calf and Cow 
Clubs, Commercial Clubs and City Banker 
Co-operation, Clubs, Miscellaneous, Corn 
Shows, Direct Mail, Excursions, Personal 
Contact, Pig Clubs, Sheep Clubs, and Special 
Instances Section. 


The “Grouchy” Teller 


The grouchy teller-—Yes! and the grouchy 
bank officer—has no place in the modern 
bank. People are coming to know that there 
are banks that are human and as they more 
and more realize this, they are going to be 
harder to hold in the institution where they 
are not treated in a warm, personal and 
friendly manner. The grouchy person is not 
an asset to the bank. He is doing it more 
harm than he is good. 

If the banker wishes to know how his bank 
stands in the community, let him hold meet- 
ings, daily or weekly, attended by all of his 
officers and employees. even if there are but 
three or four. He will, in this way, not only 
secure information from the outside that he 
would get in no other way, but information 
from the inside as well and will thus be 
helped in his internal management problems. 
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His people will bring up for discussion at 
these meetings matters that they would not 
think of taking to the boss’s desk. 


Contact With Young People 


All the work that a banker can do with the 
young people of his community will help him. 
It heips him in two or three ways. First, he 
must be sincere in it, and have a sincere 
desire for the friendship of the young people. 
If he has this attitude he is going to secure 
the fresh, youthful, optimistic viewpoint of 
the young people with whom he comes in 
contact, and this in itself will be worth a 
great deal to him. By making friends with 
the young people he not only builds for the 
future but makes friends with the grown-ups 
as well. There are many ways of doing this. 
They include school conferences, essay con- 
tests, fountain pen writing contests, school 
tours, children’s parties, movie parties, lobby 
picture displays, and many other inexpensive 
methods. The various clubs are of very great 
benefit in this kind of work, especially the 
animal clubs, such as the Pig Club, Calf Club, 
and Sheep Club. These make a story in them- 
selves and we cannot take space to go into 
details about them. Suffice it to say that with 
practically no exceptions the banks that have 
had experience with such clubs united in say- 
ing that it is the most valuable advertising a 
bank can do. 

The most valuable time a banker can spend 
is that spent in calling on his customers and 
upon the people in his community who may 
not be his customers. He will thus secure a 
bond of sympathy with them and they with 
him that cannot possibly be secured at the 
desk in the bank. He will also be able to 
bring home and note down on his card file or 
memorandum record a wonderful amount of 
information most useful to him in handling 
the credits of his institution and in vwsiting 
with his friends as they drop in to see him 
in exchange for his calls upon them. 

There is no one in the community that 
should be more highly interested in upbuild- 
ing the community than the banker. We have 
instances in this exhibit and especially in 
the section devoted to Special Instances of 
Bank Advertising, Community Development, 
etc., telling of banks and bankers that have 
not only put their communities upon the map 
by skillful community development work, but 
have in so doing, put their banks upon the 
map as well. There are many interesting 
stories in connection with this section and in 
fact, with many of the others. For example, 
there is the famous Trenton idea and others 
concealed in the various sections. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, of the New York Bar and author of *‘ Trust Company Law”’ 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. SuB- 
SCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE OFFERED FREE OF 


CHARGE. | 


LIABILITY FOR LOSS OF LIBERTY BONDS 
(A bank accepting the care of Liberty 
bonds without pay is liable only for gross 
negligence. It is a proper question of 
fact to be decided by a jury whether or 
not it was gross negligence to keep such 
bonds in an insecure part of the safe in- 
stead of ina burglar proof compartment.) 
When banks all over the country offered 
their services to keep Liberty bonds without 
charge, the question of their possible liability 
became a subject for discussion. It is inter- 
esting to know that a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas upholds the gen- 
eral doctrine set forth in these discussions. 
This Court holds that on account of the fact 
that the bank in question had accepted Lib- 
erty bonds for safekeeping, without receiv- 
ing any pay for its services, it was a gratui- 
tous bailee and upon theft of the bonds was, 
therefore, liable only where it could be shown 
that it was grossly negligent. A judgment 
against the bank is upheld. The jury held 
that the bank was grossly negligent in not 
keeping the bonds in a burglar proof com- 
partment of the safe. The Court holds that 
the evidence submitted was sufficient for sub- 
mission to the jury and that their finding 
thereon should not be disturbed.—( Merchants 
Bank of Vandervoort vs. Affholter, 215 S. W. 
648). —— 


BEQUEST FOR POOR RELATIONS 


(Bequest for poor relations is not sus- 
tained because beneficiaries are too in- 
definite.) 


Surrogate Fowler of New York County 
has recently applied the ruling of previous 
cases in New York to the effect that a trust 
for poor relations is too indefinite and un- 
certain to be enforced. The Surrogate, how- 
ever, states that if it was not for previous 


decisions to this effect he would uphold such 
a provision. His comment is quoted in full 
as follows: 

“There is in this country no principle of 
public policy known to me which prohibits the 
foundation of a public charity to care for the 
poor relations of the founder, if the convey- 
ance or limitation is drafted accurately in a 
technical way. The reason sometimes as- 
signed that it would create a perpetuity for a 
family and tend to a privileged class is ab- 
surd. There does not seem to me to be any 
great danger to republican institutions in a 
gift relegating poor relations to the status of 
paupers to be supported on a charity founda- 
tion. Thus far an aristocracy of that kind 
has not arisen anywhere else in the world, 
and while our aristocratic classes may seem 
somewhat singular to the world, I do not 
apprehend the country would be endangered 
if a charitable foundation should be upheld 
for our poor relatives. But I shall follow the 
decisions cited and declare the trust void un- 
der the doctrine of stare decisis.’-—(In re 
Moller’s Estate, 178 N. Y. Supp. 682.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRUST DEED 


(A will executed before a Deed of 
Trust may properly be invoked as the 
exercise of a power under the Deed of 
Trust.) 

Deborah A. Gay executed a Deed of Trust 
to the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, directing 
the income of the property thereby trans- 
ferred to be paid to her daughter, during her 
life and upon decease the principal to be con- 
veyed “to such person or persons and for 
such estate and estates as the said Sarah E. 
Snare shall by her last will and testament or 
instrument in writing in the nature thereof, 
duly executed under the Laws of the State 
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of Pennsylvania, select or appoint.” The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds that 
a will executed by the daughter, Sarah E. 
Snare, previous to the execution of the Trust 
Deed was a proper exercise of the power set 
forth in the Trust Deed.—(In re Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives, etc., 
107 Atl. 840.) . 


NEW YORK INHERITANCE TAX WITH RE- 
SPECT TO DEED OF TRUST 
(A transfer under a Deed of Trust 
which contained power of revocation was 
held subject to the Inheritance Tax.) 


The question of liability to inheritance tax 
on property conveyed by Deeds of Trust has 
frequently been presented to the courts of 
New York. The decision in the Matter of 
Miller (109 N. Y. Misc. 268) is a welcome 
contribution to the subject, because in spite 
of the several decisions the question is still a 
difficult one in its practical application. 

In this recent decision Surrogate Cohalan 
holds that where the Trust Deed is drawn in 
such a way that a power of revocation con- 
tained therein may be exercised so as to de- 
prive third persons who are beneficiaries of 
their interest in the fund at any time before 
the donor’s death, such beneficiaries do not 
secure a vested interest until that person’s 


COMPANIES 


On four continents— 
the recognized authorities 
on taxation 


HEN the discussion turns to 
taxes, when an accurate solution 

is required, when an authority 
must be consulted, then—invariably— 
the nation’s business reaches for the tax 
Services of The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. 

These dependable Services appear constantly 
at conferences in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other great centres. 
They are used in England, France, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and South 
America. They are recognized by thousands of 
lawyers, corporation officers, bankers, account- 
ants and Government officials as the authorities 
on Federal taxation. 


THE CORRORATION TRUST COMPANT 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 











S ALL subscriptions run for the calendar year, economy demands that yours be entered as soon as possible. Pros- 
pectus FA-1, which will be sent upon request, emphasizes our established policy of accepting subscriptions upon an 
Prompt action will make accurate, down-to-the-minute official information on Federai tax laws 


death. Therefore it is the decease of the 
person which brings about a complete trans- 
fer. 


—_—_— v 


Growth of Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company 

The past year has been one of marked 
growth in all departments for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
The statement of December 31, 1919, shows 
an increase in deposits since Nov. 1, 1918, of 
from $24,657,000 to $30,746,275. Aggregate 
resources rose during the same period from 
$40,463,864 to $46,557,040. Capital is $3,000,- 
000 with surplus of $3,500,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,917,672. The year has also wit- 
nessed a notable activity of the company in 
developing acceptance business, the amount 
of acceptances and letters of credit at the 
close of the year reaching $4,833,487. Loans 
total $24,148,948; U. S. bonds and certificates 
$2,879,008; other stocks and bonds at cash 
market value $5,977,087 with cash and ex- 
change of $8,108,707. 


The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago shows net earnings from 
Nov. 1, 1918, to Nov. 17, 1919, amounting to 
$3,481,000, while the affiliated Continental 
and Commercial Trust & Savings Bank had 
net earnings of $1,477,000. 
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he 
"~The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


HE utmost in 

bank and trust 
facilities for Ameri- 
can manufacturers, 
merchants, banks 
and individuals. 





Continental and Commercial 


NATIONAL BANK 


Continental and Commercial 


| TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


= mM Inulin? Continental and Commercial 
ee SECURITIES COMPANY 


Continental and Commercial 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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TRUST 


58% of the assets of 
Vermont Trust Com- 
panies are invested in 
Farm Mortgages. 


Do you’ know the 
record of Farm Mort- 


gages as an investment 
for Trust Funds? 


Some very interesting 
information is available 
without charge on ap- 
plication to 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


Farm MortGaAGe BANKERS 


KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 


908-918 GRANITE BUILDING 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Billings, Mont Calgary, Can. 
Edmonton, Can 








COMPANIES 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
Establishes New Grade of Officer 


In order to adjust and augment its staff of 
officers to the increased volume of its business, 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has established the title of second vice-presi- 
dent. At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors seven officers of the new title were 
appointed, all coming from the grade of as- 
sistant cashier, except one, the manager of 
the Service Department. Those appointed to 
second vice-presidencies are Assistant Cash- 
iers Harry P. Barrand, Louis P. Christenson, 
Archibald F. Maxwell, Edward H. Rawls, 
Everett E. Risley and Henry C. Stevens, and 
the manager of the Service Department, 
James I. Clarke. Also, two new assistant 
cashiers were appointed, Julius Paul and 
Hamilton G. Stenersen. 

Mr. Barrand joined the bank in 1908 and 
was appointed assistant cashier in 1916. Mr. 
Christenson came to the National Bank of 
Commerce in 1914, was made manager of the 
Credit Department in 1916 and _ assistant 
cashier in 1918. Mr. Maxwell was formerly 
with the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
and joined the Commerce in 1913, taking 
charge of the Credit Department, and was 
made an assistant cashier in 1915. Mr. Rawls, 
after an extensive business experience in the 
South, came to the bank in 1917, being made 
manager of the Business Development De- 
partment in 1918 and assistant cashier in 
1919. Mr. Risley joined the bank in 1913, 
being made assistant cashier in 1916. Mr. 
Stevens came to the National Bank of Com- 
merce as assistant cashier in 1919. Mr. Clarke 
comes from Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and is 
a graduate of Cornell University. Following 
several years’ newspaper work, latterly on the 
New York Sun, he came to the bank in 1917 
as advertising manager. Through three loans 
he served with the New York Liberty Loan 
Committee in connection with publicity and 
advertising, being Assistant Director of Pub- 
licity in the Third Loan. In 1918 he returned 
to the bank and was made manager of the 
Service Department. 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia had net earnings for the period from 
Nov. 1, 1918, to Nov. 17, 1919, of $979,000, 
and disbursed $300,000 in dividends while 
adding $679,000 to surplus and undivided 
profits. 

The Syracuse Trust Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is conducting an effective series of 
newspaper advertisements in the Sunday 
photogravure section of one of the local pa- 
pers featuring different industries of the city. 
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WALTER F. BRAUN Witson W. LAMPERT 
Elected Vice-President Continental and Commercial Elected Vice President Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chisago—(See page 131) National Bank of Clisago—(See page 131) 
, ‘ 
i 
s REUBEN G. DANIELSON W. H. GILkEs 


Elected Cashier Continental and Commercial National Elected Assistant Cashier Continental Commercial 
Bank of Chicago—(See page 131) National Bank of Chicago—(See page 131) 
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COTTON—WOOL—GRAIN 


are three commodities in which New England 
is largely interested. Business resulting from 
the handling of these commodities is solicited. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $7,500,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $21,000,000 


DEPOSITS, $179,000,000 


Garrard Comly Enters Commission 
Business 

Garrard Comly, for the last seven years 
vice-president of the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, recently retired from active 
duties in that capacity to become a partner 
in the firm of Bacon & Company, commission 
merchants of New York City. Mr. Comly 
will remain on the board of directors of the 
Citizens National Bank and will serve as 
honorary vice-president of the bank. 

Mr. Comly came to the Citizens National 
Bank as vice-president in 1913 from the Eliot 
National Bank of Boston. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1893 and received his early bank 
training with the Lockwood National of San 
Antonio and the Fletcher National of Indian- 
apolis. During 1918, Major Comly served in 
France and in Washington as a member of 
the General Staff of the United States Army. 

The Citizens National Bank has always 
kept well abreast of the demands of the times, 
maintaining a high reputation for strength 
and establishing a record as one of the no- 
tably successful commercial banks of New 
York. On October 22d the capital stock of 
the bank was increased from $2,550,000 to 
$3,000,000 and $550,000 was transferred from 
the undivided profits and added to the sur- 
plus, making a total of $3,000,000, or a com- 
bined capital and surplus of $6,000,000. Dur- 








ing the last five years the deposits of the 
bank have practically doubled and the total 
resources are now approximately $70,000,000. 

The president of the Citizens National 
Bank is Edwin S. Schenck, who has held this 
office since 1902 and although the institution 
was founded in 1851 Mr. Schenck is only the 
sixth president. The operations of the bank 
have always been confined to commercial 
banking, being particularly identified with 
merchants and manufacturers in textile lines. 
During the last few years its service has been 
materially enlarged, a foreign exchange and 
a trust department having been added to its 
facilities. 


The Union Trust 


Company 
OF ALBANY,.N. Y. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $760,000 


Main Office, 47 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - $730,000.00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - $9,000,000.00 





OFFICERS 


O. T. Warinc, President F. Invinc WALSH, 
HEEL\, Vice-President 
H. H. Pounp, Vice-President 

DeWitt HusBeE tt, Sec’y and Treas. 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
ApELE H. Kirsy, 

Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
H. Doucras Davis, Asst. Secretary 
Russectt C. Doerincer, Asst. Treas. 








The Collins Service for Banks and Trust 
Companies 


The Collins Publicity Service, the well 
known firm of Philadelphia, has become 
The Collins Service, a title which indicates 
a more extensive field than heretofore for 
the application of activities and usefulness. 
The Collins Publicity Service, for the past 
nine years, has identified itself with the 
problems of banks in relation to educa- 
tional work for employees and depositors. 
The value of the service has been demon- 
strated in an increase of deposits and an 
improvement of banking methods among its 
clientele. Through an intimate contact with 
banking affairs, the Collins Publicity Serv- 
ice has been privileged to observe at close 
range the industrial difficulties arising out 
of mutual misunderstandings between em- 
ployer and employee as expressed in pres- 
ent-day unrest. As a result, The Service 
became impressed with the great help it 
could render in stabilizing industrial condi- 
tions, and extended its services to include 
industrial as well as financial information, 
research as well as publicity. 

Believing that the problem must be un- 
dertaken in a spirit of reason and justice 
based upon genuine scientific principles, The 
Collins Service is convinced that informa- 
tion to industrial workers regarding the 
fundamentals of economics and the place in 
industry for those sterling American quali- 
ties of loyalty, thrift, perseverance, faith 
and so forth, will discredit much of the 


radical and unsettling misinformation now 
abroad. 

The Collins Service is also prepared to 
furnish employers with suggestions and 
studies pointing out the latest developments 
in the field of industrial relations. The con- 
nection of the Service with the A. M. Col- 
lins Manufacturing Company enables it to 
suggest practical methods that have proven 
their value to an enlightened management 
and divorces it from any taint of impractical 
theorizing. Commensurate with its dis- 
tinguished achievements for banks in de- 
veloping service possibilities in human con- 
tacts, we wish for The Collins Service a 
similar success in the field of humanizing 
industry. 


Appealing to Every Class of Investor 

The list of current investment offerings 
presented by the National City Company pro- 
vides a variety of fare to suit every taste, 
except that which hankers for excessive divi- 
dends at the expense of safety and conserva- 
tism. Every outstanding type of U. S. Gov- 
ernment bond is quoted as well as a big list 
of State and Municipal bonds yielding at mar- 
ket from 4.30 up to 5.25 per cent. From the 
standpoint of yield the foreign Government 
and Municipal bonds appear most attractive 
ranging from 6.20 for the British 10-year con- 
vertible bonds to 10.65 per cent. for the 
Anglo-French external loan bonds. The 
January list likewise includes a selected list 
of short term railroad, industrial and utility 
bonds. 








EXTRA STRONG BILL STRAPS 


“Steel-Strong” Sanitary Bill Straps are made from spec- 


| 
ially cooked white fibre, testing 35.1bs per square inch—20% | 


sizes including those required for Federal bank deposits 


| 
| increased strength. Attractive colors in new designs; nine 
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NATIONAL BANK 
THE FIFTH-THIRD Baa Ponte 
1863—Charter No. 20—1919. Fifty-Sixth Year. 
OUR SERVICE to Banks and Trust Companies has been developed and perfected 
through more than half a century of banking. An intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of Banks and the personal attention from officers specially qualified er:bus 


to accommodate correspondents at all times in every reasonable way. 
WE INVITE Correspondence, or calls, from Banks and Trust Companies seeking 


additional facilities or contemplating a change in banking arrangements. 
OFFICERS 


CHARLES A. Hinscu, President 


WARD A. SEITER ice-Presiden Cuar.es T. PERIN, A A d . 1 
Epwarp A . : dene WiiiiaM A. HinscuH, Vice-President SAMUEL MCFARLAND, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. SHIELDS, - - Cashier EDWARD A. VOSMER, - Ass’t Cashier 
Lewis E. VAN AusboL, Ass’t Cashier G. WILLIAM GALE, - Ass’t Cashier 


Monte J. GOBLE, - Vice-President 
Louis G. Pocuat, - Vice-President 


CasPpER H. Rowe, Vice-President 
Vice-President FREDERICK J. MAYER, Ass’t Cashier 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
RESOURCES OVER $55,000,000.00 








Officers of Hibernia Securities Company 


Following the announcement by the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans of the actual organization of Hibernia 
Securities Company, Inc., an independent 
million dollar investment corporation, comes 
the announcement of the election of the ac- 
tive officials of the company. Rudolf S. 
Hecht, president of the Hibernia Bank, will 
occupy the same official position with the Se- 
curities Company; Charles F. Herb will be 
vice-president and general manager; F. W. 
Ellsworth and Adolph Katz, vice-presidents ; 
Alvin P. Howard, treasurer; and P. H. Wil- 
kinson, secretary. 

J. K. McIntosh, for three years connected 
with E. Naumburg and Company, will have 
charge of the commercial paper handlings of 
the company. Mr. McIntosh has done much 
toward the development of the sales business 
of that company in the South, and less than 
a year ago he opened a branch office in At- 
lanta to cover Southern territory for the 
Naumburg firm. He goes to Hibernia Se- 
curities Company with an extensive experi- 
ence in finance. 

Hibernia Securities Company, Inc., was or- 
ganized by the Hibernia Bank and Trust 





Company for the purpose of handling cer- 
tain classes of financing which can best be 
served by an especially equipped and entirely 
distinct organization. Thus, the new com- 
pany, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, 
will engage in general corporate financing, 
participate in the underwriting and distribu- 
tion of high grade preferred stocks, short 
times notes and other investment securities, 
purchase and sell prime bank acceptances and 
commercial paper, and finance commodities 
for domestic and foreign markets which are 
in transit or in warehouses awaiting ship- 
ment. 





POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
TRUST COMPANY MAN 


If six years’ experience as head of 
a trust transfer and safe keeping de- 
partment, including one year as trust 
officer in large New York City trust 
companies, would be of interest to 
a growing out-of-town trust company 
seeking such qualifications, I will be 
pleased to communicate further, I 
am 30 years of age, married, and a 
Catholic. Care TRUST COMPANIES 
MAGAZINE, 55 Liberty St.. New York 
City. 











The Union Savings Bank & Trust Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Capital $1,000,000 : . 


Surplus $2,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 





CHARLES A. HINSCH President 
LOUIS E. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDGAR STARK, Vice-Pres.’& Trust Officer 
WM. L. THEDE, ° Secretary 


CLIFFORD B. WRIGHT, 
EDWARD SENIOR, 
CHARLES H. DEPPE 
WM. E. GRAY, 


Chairman 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Treasurer 





Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service 
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orc) )«6©=6 THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
™ - OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $6,000,000.00 


The highly developed facilities of this bank, resulting from 116 years of careful 
and conservative management, together with prompt, efficient and courteous service, 
are offered as the basis for a satisfactory business connection. 





Inquiries from Trust Companies, Banks, Bankers and Savings Banks are cordially 
invited. 





James S. Alexander’s Long Record cf 
Service 

Mr. James S. Alexander is not only presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, but also holds the longest record 
of service with that bank of any of its per- 
sonnel. On January 2d, Mr. Alexander com- 
pleted the thirty-fifth year since he joined the 
bank’s staff as a junior clerk, the only break 
in the continuous association being a few 
months in 1907-1908 when he served as treas- 
urer of the American Express Company. Mr. 
Alexander has been president of the bank 
since 1911. 

When Mr. Alexander came to the bank, 
January 2, 1885, there were only three active 
officers: Richard King, president; William W. 
Sherman, cashier; and William C. Duvall, as- 
sistant cashier. The bank employed 45 clerks. 
The capital and surplus at that time were 
$7,000,000, the deposits were $30,137,965, and 
resources $39,317,173. Today the bank has 
ten vice-presidents, eighteen assistant cashiers 
and nearly 900 employees. The capital and 
surplus are $50,000,000, and in the statement 
of condition at the last Comptroller’s call de- 
posits were more than $410,550,000, and re- 
sources more than $567,837,000. 





James S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York who 
has completed 35 years with that bank 








Union Trust Company 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 


Se TR RR ee Te Eat TPE TEL ROMY 20, RE ee i a9 he Ty. ee aT Se $500,000.00 
INR NOI ooo. c's. 6. 0 5 00a wisi aves arate WS Law p Siemiblaicrerel He 1,245,929.62 
NON TERI le wo: sic: 3k. 5i5G91s obo aie ete. erie Weed wvete-oetbte 11,982,734.90 
‘Eeust Resources; December 31, 1909)......6... oc ccdss cee cwscvaes 4,139,375.49 
Trust Resources, November 10, 1910.....................06. 1,719,158.80 
WILLIAM E. GILBERT, President WILLIAM H. HASKINS, Treasurer 
JAMES W. KIRKHAM, Vice-President FRANK S. BURT, Secretary 


JOSEPH C. ALLEN, Vice-President DALE S. TATE, Trust Officer 
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DIRECTORS 


WALTER H. BENNETT, 
Vice-President American Ex- 
change Nat. Bank 

EDWARD M. BURGHARD, 
Attorney 

ORION H. CHENEY, 
President Pacific Bank 

BAYARD DOMINICK, 
Dominick & Dominick 

STEPHEN B. FLEMING, 
President International 
cultural Corp. 

FREDERICK B. FRANCIS, 
N. Y. Agent Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 

STANLEY P. JADWIN, 

0. H, Jadwin & Sons 

HARRY A. KAHLER, 
President 

FREDERICK D. MACKAY, 
Vice-President E. W_ Bliss 
Co. 

GEORGE T. MORTIMER, 
President Equitable Office 
Building Corporation 

CHARLES J. OBERMAYER, 
President Greater New York 
Savings Bank 

MORGAN J. O'BRIEN, 
O’Brien, Boardman, Parker 
& Fox 

JAMES A. O’GORMAN, 

O Gorman, Battle & Vandives 

WILLIAM R. ROSE, 

Rose & Packus 

LOUIS F. ROTHSCHILD, 

L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW, 
President, The Home Insur- 


Agri- 


ance Co. 


DANIEL G. TENNEY, 
Cc, H. Tenney & Co. 


GEORGE ZABRISKIE, 
Zabriskie. Sage. Kerr @ 
Gray 


HEAD OFFICE 
135 Broadway, 
New York 
OTHER OFFICES 
203 Montague St., 
Brooklyn 


375 Fulton St., 
Jamaica 


Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway at Cedar Street, New York 
Resources over $12,000,000 


Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances 





Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, 
(Opened for business January 27th, 1919) 


1919 


RESOURCES 
Hand, and in Banks : 
Demand Loans (Secured by Collateral) 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 


Cash—on $1,982.776.92 
4,044,921.29 
1,017,509.54 


Other Stocks and Bonds ; 1,343,812.79 
Time Loans (Secured by Collateral) 873,853.48 
Bonds and Mortgages 1,642,741.00 
Bills Purchased 1,230,093.52 


Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


39,682.37 


109,548.93 





$12,284,939.84 


LIABILITIES 
Capital - . . ‘ “ $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 292,835.93 
Reserve for Taxes ‘ ‘ ‘ . : . 25,789.54 
Other Reserves ‘. ‘ : ‘ ; ; 141,084.24 
Accrued Interest Payable 9,112,79 


Deposits 


10,816,117.54 





$12.284,939.84 


DEPOSITS 
March 31, 1919 $2.622,520.03 
June 30, 1919 4,446,553.73 
September 30, 1919 8.514,035.29 
December 31, 1919 10,816,117.34 


OFFICERS 
HARRY A. KAHLER, President 


CYRIL H. BURDETT, Vice-Pres. | JOSEPH L. OBERMAYER, Treasurer 
HENRY S. ACKEN, Vice-President HARRY V. HOYT, Assistant Treasurer 

oe ORIE R. KELLY Assistant Secretary 
HARRY H. FIEDLER, Vice-Pres. | HUBERT F. BREITWIESER, Asst. Sec. 
DANIEL W. QUINN, Jr., Vice-Pres. | ERNEST J. HABIGHORST, Asst. Sec. 
U. CONDIT VARICK, Vice-Pres. 


FRANK L. STILES, Assistant Secretary 
GERHARD KUEHNE, Secretary W. E. STECHER, Assistant Secretary 


MORGAN J. O’BRIEN, General Counsel 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Our real estate department manages, 


appraises and sells local real property. 


115 South Fifth Street 


Minneapolis 


The Stockholders of The First and Security National 
Bank and Minneapolis Trust Company are indentical 








FINANCIAL AND DEBT STATUS OF BELLIGERENT NATIONS 


Designated by leading authorities as “the 
most valuable study that has thus far ap- 
peared on the public finances of the war” 
is the brochure prepared by Louis Ross 
Gottlieb and recently published and cir- 
culated by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, which sets forth in the most 
reliable and interesting way the debt, reve- 
nue, expenditure and note circulation of the 
principal belligerent nations in the world 
war. The work is highly commended by 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University in an introductory note. 

Mr. Gottlieb’s treatise shows that since 
the beginning of the war sixteen of the 
belligerent countries have contracted new 
obligations to the extent of $212,268 mil- 
lions or $329.91 per capita. The contribu- 
tion of Allied countries to this total is 
$149,357 millions or $300.85 per capita, and 
that of the Central Powers, $62,911 millions 
or $428.05 per capita. The distinction of 
having the lowest per capita debt of all the 
belligerents during the pre-war period falls 
to the United States. At the most recent 
date, Great Britain leads all its allies and 
associates as well as its former opponents 
in per capita indebtedness; France comes 
next, with New Zealand and Italy closely 
following. In the group of Central Pow- 
ers, Germany occupies the unique position 
of having both the lowest per capita debt 
at the outbreak of the war and the highest 
per capita debt among its allies at present. 

A rough comparison of the per capita 
debt of the principal belligerents at the out- 
break of the war and at the most recent 
date indicates the following approximate 
increases; Germany, thirty-three fold; 
United States, twenty-one fold; Great 
Britain and Russia, ten fold; Aus- 
tria and Hungary, five fold, and France and 


Italy, four fold. Only one nation has 
emerged from the great conflict unscathed 
financially, namely Japan. The increase in 
tax receipts during the latest full fiscal year 
for which data are available as compared 
with the fiscal year immediately preceding 
the war Mr. Gottlieb presents figures to 
show as follows: United States, 569.6 Great 
Britain, 380.2; Germany, 283.7; Italy, 264.9; 
Canada, 85.7; Japan 30.8; France 26.5. 

The booklet shows the note circulation 
of thirteen belligerent powers at the most 
recent date to total $77,954 millions as com- 
pared with $4,998 millions before the out- 
break of the war. In the same interval the 
amount of note circulation per head of pop- 
ulation rose from $7.95 to $121.16. The 
highest figures per capita in the pre-war 
period is shown by the Allied group, while 
at the most recent date the tables are re- 
versed, the Central Powers having a circula- 
tion larger by 20.8 per cent. 

Of all the nations, Russia leads in its 
note circulation per capita at the most re- 
cent data, although its order was third last 
before the war. France follows, with Aus- 
tria-Hungary (combined) closely behind. 
The increase in the note circulation of the 
larger countries may roughly be put as 
follows: Russia, forty-six fold; Austria- 
Hungary, twenty-one fold; Germany, eigh- 
teen fold; Great Britain, nine fold; France 
and Italy, each five fold; United States, 
four fold and Japan three fold. 

Speaking of the United States, Mr. Gott- 
lieb shows that the total stock of money in 
the United States exclusive of that held by 
the United States Treasury, increased from 
$3,419,168,368 on July 1, 1914, to $4,702,130,941 
on April 1, 1917, representing a rise of $1,282,- 
962,573, of which $883,481,028 was in gold. 
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“America’s Pioneer Discount Bank’’ 


Foreign Trade Banking Corporation 


35 Wall Street 


Opened for Business April 15, 


Capital 
Surplus (Paid in) 
Undivided Profits (Earned) 


Reserves 


New York City 
1918 


200,000 


Total Assets Over $25,000,000 


Domestic and Foreign Shipments of Merchandise Financed. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Bank and Trade Acceptances. 


Interest Allowed on Balances. 


MAX MAY - - - - - - - - = - - - - Managing Director 





Various Types of Wills 


One of the most direct and practical ways 
of directing the attention of men in various 
walks of life or of responsibility to the need 
of giving proper attention to the preparation 
of their wills, is indicated by a booklet re- 
cently issued by the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., en- 
titled “My Will.” This booklet contains the 
will of seven testators each in a different 
state of family and of estate, as for example, 
the will of a single young man, young mar- 
ried man, middle-aged man, business man, 
farmer, widow and old man. Attached to 
each of these typical wills is a sheet so ar- 
ranged that one may readily note upon it the 
provisions of his own will. 

These typical wills are taken as an excerpt 
from the comprehensive volume _ entitled 
“Guide-Posts in Preparing Wills’ which was 
reviewed in the last issue of Trust Compa- 
NIES and which is the work of Messrs. A. H. 
Eller and Gilbert T. Stephenson, associated 
with the trust department of the Wachovia. 


Edward Freede and Aubrey C. Lambeth 
have been appointed assistant managers of 
the foreign department of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York. 
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Pittsburg Trust Company Growth 


Progressive and up-to-date management 
accounts for the rapid advances which have 
marked the business of the Pittsburg Trust 
Company since Mr. Louis H. Gethoefer as- 
sumed the presidency some years ago. The 
December 31, 1919, statement shows re- 
sources up to $24,029,914 embracing invest- 
ment securities of $9,671,958; loans of $0,- 
566,362; cash on hand and in banks $3,295,- 
909. Deposits total $14,225,827 with capital 
of $2,000,000, surplus $1,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $1,090,733. Estates and vol- 
untary trusts amount to $2,138,570 and cor- 
porate trusts $36,137,000. 


The well known financial advertising 
agency, Albert Frank & Co. of New York, 
have purchased for sole occupancy the four- 
story building at 14 Stone street which will 
be remodeled. 

The Columbia Trust Company of New 
York has distributed through its profit-shar- 
ing fund, a minimum of Io per cent. of an- 
nual salary to all employees with rising 
scale for older employees. Extra compen- 
sation of 20 per cent. of all salaries for the 
year 1920 was authorized, payment to be 
made monthly, 
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Beyond the Strict Curriculum 
of Banking 


A. modern bank is expected to offer a well-rounded service to its 
customers and correspondent banks. It is the desire of this insti- 
tution to cultivate a closer acquaintance than 
is developed by the ordinary transactions cf 
routine banking. 

Our disposition is to provide a banking ser- 
vice which will demonstrate a personal 
interest in the financial welfare of our custo- 
mers and other friends. 


Ask us to care for your transactions 
which require special attention. 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK 


BANK 











The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


CAPITAL - $5,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - 5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,080,000.00 





UR Foreign Department is prepared to take 
care of your foreign trade problems. 


Correspondents in the important trade centers 
the world over 


Exceptional facilities for Scandinavian business 
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“Newark is one of America’s most progressive cities. It 


is growing rapidly and solidly. 


The National Newark and 


Essex Banking Company is completely equipped to meet 
every modern requirement in the state. 


| Commercial 
Banking 
{Exceptional facilities 
for out of town banks 
and trust companies. 


Trust 


Department 


"Fully equipped to ad- 
minister all classes of 
trusts, both personal 
and corporate. 


Foreign Exchange 
Department 


§Drafts and letters of | 


credit issued on all parts 
of the world. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,058,993 


Deposits, $32,300,000 


_ A Complete Banking Service 


Charles L. Farrell 
President 
Albert H. Baldwin 
Vice-President 
David H. Merritt 
Vice-President 
Benjamin Atha 
Vice-P resident 
Frank B. Adams 
Vice-President 
George F. Reeve 
Vice-President 
A. C. Livingston 
Vice-President and Trust 
Officer 
Spencer S. Marsh 
Cashier 


| Courtland G. Hemingway 


Asst. Cashier 
James W. Pittenger 

Asst. Cashier 
Frederick L. Cobb 

Asst. Cashier 


National Newark and Essex Banking Co. 











NEWARK, N. J. 


Establis 





hed 1804 


The Louisville Trust Company 


OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


New Jersey’s Oldest and Largest Bank 


Capital and Surplus Over $1,000,000 


Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Collections, 
Handing of Real Estate, Keeping Securities and Valuables, Renting Safes 


in Burglar-Proof Vaults, Keeping Wills, etc. 


Your Business is Solicited 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN STITES, President 

JOHN B. PIRTLE, Vice-President 

A. G. STITH, Vice-President and Secretary 
RHODES BOSWELL, Assistant Secretary 





E. B. HAWES, Assistant Secretary 





ANGERAU GRAY, Treasurer 

FRANK HENDRICKS, Assistant Treasurer 
FRED W. GATES, Auditor 

CHAS. SPEED, Superintendent of Vaults 


I. S. JENKINS, Superintendent R. E. Dept. 
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W. have received a state- 

ment from the New York Office of 
your company relative to the bonds 
sold for our account. Please accept our 
thanks for your kindness in this mat- 
ter and permit us to express our ap- 
preciation for the dispatch and satis- 
factory manner in which this transac- 
tion was handled.” 

Call upon us when you wish prompt 
investment service of any character. 


New Home for Seaboard National Bank 

Work is now in progress on the new build- 
ing which is to serve as the home of the Sea- 
board National Bank of New York at the 
northeast corner of Broad and Beaver sts. 
The plans drawn by the well-known architect 
and specialist on bank and trust company 
buildings, Alfred C. Bossom of New York 
City, calls for an ornate, stately structure. The 
exterior is to be of limestone with polished 
granite columns, imparting a monumental ap- 
pearance. There will be two main floors, af- 
fording the public easy access and every con- 
venience for quick transaction of routine busi- 
ness. The second main floor will be devoted 
to general banking and will contain the quar- 
ters of the president and executive officers. 
The third floor will be partially used for the 
public and various other departments. 

A feature of the new building will be the 
quarters for the newly established Trust De- 
partment of the Seaboard National which 
promises to develop into one of the most im- 
portant branches of the bank’s business, which 
has authority from the Federal Reserve Board 
to act as executor, administrator, guardian, 
trustee, custodian of moneys or securities, fis- 
cal agent, transfer agent and registrar. 


It can be truly said that the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank is an institution that service really 
built. This bank has had a remarkable growth 
since its organization, January 1, 1883. Its 
deposits have increased from $1,542,000 to 
$66,000,000 during these number of years. Its 
original capital of $500,000 was increased No- 
vember, 1905, to $1,000,000, the increase being 
in the form of a stock dividend. Its surplus 
and undivided profits of $4,000,000, all of 
which has been earned, proves it to be an insti- 
tution that has had a normal and steady in- 
crease due to its conservative and able man- 
agement in handling the business of its many 
depositors. 

Its board of directors and executive officers 
consist of prominent, successful business men 
who have long been identified in the financial 
affairs of the East. The Seaboard Bank was 





New Home of The Seaboard National Bank of 
the City of New York, under construction at 
northeast corner of Broad and Beaver Streets. 





organized by Mr. Samuel G. Bayne, its presi- 
dent, thirty-seven years ago and he has most 
successfully guided it ever since in its many 
well-known policies. He is one of the most 
capable bankers in the United States. 

Their present directorate consists of the fol- 
lowing: S. G. Bayne, president; Robert J. 
Caldwell, W. K. Cleverley, vice-president; 
Edward J. Cornish, Henry L. Folger; B. L. 
Gill, vice-president; Edw. H. R. Green, David 
H. E. Jones, Peter McDonnell, Joseph Seep, 
C. C. Thompson, and Henry Whiton. 

The officers are: S. G. Bayne, president; 
W. K. Cleverley, vice-president; B. L. Gill, 
vice-president; L. N. DeVausney, vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Marfield, cashier; and assistant 
cashiers, O. M. Jefferds, C. C. Fisher, J. D. 
Smith, B. I. Dadson and J. E. Orr. 









We receive accounts of banks, 
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{ bankers, corporations, firms and in- 
dividuals on favorable terms, and 

grant to our depositors every facility 

consistent with prudent and conser- 







vative banking methods 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


of the City of New York 





Bank and Trust Company Consolidation 
in Albany 


Negotiations are being concluded in AlIl- 
bany, N. Y., whereby the National Commer- 
cial Bank of that city will absorb the busi- 
ness of the Union Trust Company. The 
step was prompted largely by the mutual 
interests which have existed between the 
two institutions and the advantage to the 
National Commercial Bank of taking over 
the business of the Union Trust Com- 
pany as a basis for the establishment of 
an active trust department. As a _prelim- 
inary to the merger the following directors 
have resigned from the board of the Union 
Trust Company: Robert C. Pruyn, president 
of the National Commercial Bank; James H. 
Manning, president of the National Sav- 
ings Bank; Edmund N. Huyck and Louis I. 
Waldman. 

The National Commercial Bank is capi- 
talized at $1,000,000 and the Union Trust 
Company at $250,000, the former paying 
dividends of 20 per cent. and the trust com- 
pany of 16 per cent., with capital shares of 
both institutions quoted around $360. It is 
probable that the capital of the consolidated 
bank will be doubled. 

The Union Trust Company has been in 
existence since 1902 and has been excep- 


Deposits, December 31, 1919 . . . $274,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1810 






tionally successful in developing both bank- 
ing and trust business, having in addition to 
capital of $250,000, a surplus of $500,000 
and undivided profits of over $80,000. The 
last June statement showed total resources 


of nearly $7,000,000. Grange Sard, who 
was the first president, is chairman of the 
board, and T. I. Van Antwerp is president. 





Hanover National Bank of New York 

Deposits of $216,392,000 reported by the 
Hanover National Bank of New York on De- 
cember 31, 1919, represents a gain of $117,- 
986,000 or equal to nearly 120 per cent. since 
November, 1914. Net earnings for the period 
from November 1, 1918, to November 17, 1919, 
amounted to $2,265,000, out of which $960,000 
was paid in dividends and $1,305,000 trans- 
ferred to surplus and undivided profits, the 
total of the latter now standing at $19,560,000. 
Resources total $241,368,158. 





Liberty National Bank of New York 

The Liberty National Bank of New York 
increased its capital from $3,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000 after absorbing the business of the Scan- 
dinavian Trust Company. Deposits. on De- 
cember 31st amounted to $111,775,000, total 
resources $140,198,000, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits $7,080,000. 
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A Greater Service 


The term ‘publicity’ but hints at the 
greater service the Collins Staff of 
Specialists renders banks and bank 
patrons. 


Our many present-day Clients are 
familiar with the ever widening 
scope of this Educational Service 
and its Business Extension possibili- 
ties. But there is need, perhaps, to 


clarify the understanding of our 
Prospective Clients, who may see 
in the word ‘publicity’ limitations 
that do not exist. 


Hence, with no change other than 
more comprehensive scope, as care- 
fully prepared and individualized as 
ever, Collins Publicity Service will 
hereafter be known as 


The Collins Service 


Philadelphia 
Penna. 








Record Increases for New Jersey Trust 
Companies 

Resources of the trust companies of New 
Jersey have reached the record figure of 
$537,876,617, as compared with resources of 
$777,315,655 for all the State banks and 
trust companies of the State. Trust com- 
pany deposits amount to $448,961,000; sur- 
plus funds $18,852,000, and undivided profits 
$11,181,000. From Aug. 31, 1918, to Nov. 
17, last, deposits of all State banks and 
trust companies increased $122,000,000, 
which is the highest ratio of increase for 
that period, a record for New Jersey bank- 
ing institutions. Four new trust compan- 
ies began business during the past year. 


The National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., reported on De- 
cember 31, 1919, aggregate resources of $46,- 
210,723, with deposits of $32,306,719; capital 
$2,000,000, surplus and undivided profits $2,- 
058,993. 

The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, which has the distinction of being 
“Wisconsin’s Greatest Bank,” and of which 
Mr. Oliver C. Fuller is president, reports 
aggregate resources of $110,271,800; deposits 
$89,194,143, capital $6,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $2,598,957. 
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THE GUARDIAN TRUST AN 
SAVINGS BANK OF TOLEDO 


MEMBER: FEDERAL- RESERVE-~ BANK 
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OFFICERS 


Epwarp H. Capy, President 
Wa ctTER L. Ross, Vice-President 
Epwarp G. Kirsy, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Harry P. Caves Secretary and Treasurer 
Geo. E, Wise, Ass't Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matter 
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Mis 
Record Earnings and Capital Increases of 
New York City Banks and Trust 
Comranies 





The year 1919 established new high re- 
cords as to earnings of the trust companies 
of New York City as well as for increase 
of capital employed. Total net earnings of 
the trust companies amounted to $29,292,- 
ooo for the period from Nov. 1, 1918, to 
Nov. 12, 1919, of which $19,467,500 was 
disbursed in dividends to stockholders, 
averaging 19.8 per cent. on combined capi- 
tal of $98,100,000, while aggregate surplus 
and undivided profits was increased by $10,- 
850,000 to a total of $168,439,000. 

Notable increases were made in capital 
during 1919. The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany increased its capital $5,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000; the Equitable Trust Company from 
$6,000,000 to $12,000,000; the Irving Trust 
Company from $1,500,000 to $2,250,000 and 
toward the close of the year the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company: announced capi- 
tal increase from $1,000,006‘ to $2,000,000. 

Among the National and State banks of 
New York which increased capital during 
1919 were the Chase National from $10,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000; the Merchants Na- 
tional from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000; Irving 
National from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000; 
Chatham & Phenix National from $3,500,- 
000 to $7,000,000; Liberty National from $3,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000; Coal & Iron from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000; and the Corn Ex- 
change Bank added $1,120,000 making to- 
tal capital of $4,620,000. Total increase of 
capital for trust companies,-National banks 
and State banks amounted to $35,020,000. 

Net earnings of National banks of New 
York City covering twelve month period 
to Nov. 17, 1919, amounted to $52,800,250. 


The Planters Bank and Trust Co. of Mem- 
phis has opened a South Memphis branch. 
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OFFICERS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 
President 
CHARLES D. MAKEPEACE 
Vice-President 

_. H. D. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Secretary 
PETER S. DURYEE 
Vice-President 
J. C. TRAPHAGEN 
Treasurer 
Joun A. BuRNS 
Trust Officer 
CORNELIUS J. MURRAY 
Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES M. Wane 
Assistant Treasurer 
F. R. PARKIN 
Assistant Trust Companies 
JouHN J. TEAL 
Assistant Secretary 


HENRY R. JOHNSTON 
Assistant to the President 


DIRECTORS 

CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 

President of the Company 
ELLIOTT AVERETT 

Vice-President United Cigar Stores Co 
EARL D. BABST 

Pres. Am. Sugar Refining Co. 
EDWARD J. BARBER 

President Barber Steamship Lines,Inc. 
HENRY S. BOWERS 

Goldman Sachs & Co. 

Bankers 

HARRY BRONNER 

Pres. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
FRANK N. B. CLOSE 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
J.8. COFFIN 

Chairman Franklin Ry. Supply Co., Inc. 
DELOS W. COOKE 

Associate Director 

The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
C.G. DU BOIS 

President Western Electric Co. 
FREDERICK F. FITZPATRICK 

President The Railway Steel Spring Co. 
WILLIAM GIBLIN 

President Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 

President The Liberty National Bank 
THOMAS HILDT 

Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. 
A. R. HORR 

Vice-Pres. 

Equitable Life Assurance Sc. 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 

Vice-Pres. National Bank of Commerce 
Oe oe sa Cin. 

organ, Harjes ‘o., Paris 

ELGOOD C. LUFKIN 

President The Texas Co. 
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ce- Pres. 
Mechanics & Metals Nationa: Bank 
THEODORE F. MERSELES 
Vice-Pres. and General Mgr., 
Nationa! Cloak & Suit Co. 
ALBERT G. MILBANK 
Masten & Nichols, Lawyers 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President Chase Nationa! Bank 
SHERBURNE PRESCOTT 
Treasurer 
Consolidated Textile Corporation 
OHN J. RASKOB 
Vioe-Pres. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemoure &Co. 
JACKSON E. REYNOLDS 
Vice-Pres. Firet National Bank 
CHARLES 8S. SARGENT, Jr. 
K.iice, Peabody & Co., Bankers 
EUGENE V R. THAYER 
President Chase National Bank 
EDWARD R TINKER 
Vice Pres Chase National Bank 
F. T. WALKER 
Agent Royal Bank of Canada 





Your New York 


“business” representative 


The Mercantile Trust Company 
is a business institution. Its ofh- 
cers are business men, in close 
touch with modern business con- 
ditions. 

Their business training enables 
them to appraise properly the 
banking needs of Mercantile 
clients. 

If you are thinking of establish- 
ing a New York banking connec- 
tion, we shall be glad to have you 
write us. We would account it a 


privilege to look after your_in- 
terests in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 
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MERCANTILE 


Trust Company 
115 Broadway New York 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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Trust 
Department 


We wish to announce the opening of a Trust Department under the 
management of a trust officer of experience. By authority recently 
received from the Federal Reserve Board, this bank can now act 
in various fiduciary capacities, among which are the following: 


Custodian of Securities ana Transfer Agent 
collection of income therefrom Registrar 
Depositary of Trust Funds Guardian 
Executor or Administrator Attorney in Fact 
Trustee Receiver 


We shall be glad to discuss the facilities of this new department 
personally with those who may be interested. 


THE 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 320 BROADWAY 


Established 1851 





Large and Diversified List 
of 
Municipal Public Utility 
Railroad Industrial 


U.S. and Foreign Government 
Investment Bonds 





Correspondence Invited 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar St., New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Buffalo Cleveland Minneapolis 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,895,000 


OFFICERS 


H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - - ViICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER_  - : 2D VICE-PREsS. 
GEORGE B GAMMIE TREASURER 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - : ASST. TREAS. 


GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


H. H. M. LEE - ° : SECRETARY 
ARTHUR C. IBSON > ASST, SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY : - ASST. SECRETARY 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - ASST SECRETARY 


CASHIER 
REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
DOUGLAS H. THOMAS 
NORMAN JAMES 


Appointment of Trust Companies and 
Banks as Transfer Agents and Registrars 


Among the recent announcements of the 
appointment of trust companies and banks 
of New York City as transfer agents and 
registrars are the following: 

The Guaranty Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of preferred stock 
of the Bohn Refrigerator Co., and registrar 
for $22,500,000 par value Omsk Government 
6 per cent. loan certificates due June, 1921; 
preferred and common stock of the Mesabi 
Iron Co., for preferred and common stock 
of Rockwood & Co., capital stock of Metex 
Petroleum Co., and trustee under the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Co., indenture 
dated Dec. 31, 1919, securing an authorized 
issue of $2,900,000 par value six months 7 
per cent. notes due June 30, 1920, and trus- 
tee under Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation in- 
denture dated Jan. 1, 1920, securing an 
authorized issue of $25,000,000 ten-year 7 
per cent. convertible bonds dated Jan. 1, 
1930. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for capital stock 
of the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation and 
for preferred and common stock of Cartier, 
Inc.; registrar of common capital stock of 
the Smith Wheel Company. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
been appointed registrar of the common 
and preferred stock of Will & Baumer Co. 
and registrar of the preferred and common 
stock of the Canadian-Connecticut Cotton 
Mills. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has 
been appointed registrar of the preferred 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 








and common stock of the American Pack- 
ing Products Co., registrar of $1,250,000 
preferred stock of Deppe Motors Corpora- 
tion; registrar of preferred and common 
stock of Cartier, Inc. and trustee under deed 
of trust executed by the Yang-Tsze Insur- 
ance Association, Ltd., with respect to de- 
posit of securities for protection of policy- 
holders in the United States. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of the stock of 
the Mesabi Iron Co. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company has been appointed transfer agent 
of capital stock of the Consolidated Man- 
ganese Co. 

The Columbia Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for the 8 per cent. 
cumulative participating preferred stock of 
Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
preferred and common stock of the Gilliland 
Oil Co. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent for Class A and 
B stock of the Cranada Oil Corp. 

The Coal & Iron National Bank has been 
appointed transfer agent and registrar of 
the stock of the Columbian Emerald Syn- 
dicate, Ltd., and transfer agent and registrar 
of the Carib Syndicate, Ltd., stock. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
has been appointed New York registrar of 
the Class A and Class B stock of William 
Davies Company, Inc. 
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The Measure of Credit 


Business development is measured by the confidence which 
men have in each other as expressed by credit. Credit 
is the measure of business character and achievement. 















The National Bank of Commerce in New York is a 
product of development of credit in America. 





National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 

































Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Incorporated 1890 


Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


Resources - - $17,000,000 





Special attention given to collections. 

All Trust Company business solicited. 
Mortgages on improved property at lowest 
rates. 

Investment Securities bought and sold. | Paid in capital and 
| - surplus, 


$2,600,000.00 


—is the oldest trust company 
in the Southwest 
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BIRMINGHAM TRUST & 


SAVINGS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus (Earned) $650,000.00 | 


A. W. SMITH, President. 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President. 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier. 
BENSON CAIN, Assistant Cashier. 
C. D. COTTEN, Assistant Cashier. 
E. W. FINCH, Assistant Cashier. | 


Direct connections with the strongest Banks through- | 


Trust assets, 
$50,000,000.00 
(No deposits) 





Spring Street 
at Fifth 


Los Angeles 





out the South. Send us your Collections. 













LL the functions of a commercial bank center 
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on the facilitating of business operations. The 
Irving organization groups its functional activities 
and puts responsibility for handling each group in 


a distinct department. 


Whether the department 


has to do with domestic or foreign .business, the 
result is a highly specialized service for customers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 








WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 








NEW YORK BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES COMMAND THIRTY 
PER CENT. OF NATION’S BANKING POWER 


With resources of the 990 State banks, 
trust companies and other financial institu- 
tions under the supervision of the State 
Banking Department of New York holding 
approximately $8,000,000,000 resources at 
the close of 1919 and the National banks 
holding $5,224,000,000 on Sept. 12th last, the 
combined banking power of New York State 
reaches the sum of $13,224,000,000, equal to 
30 per cent. of the total banking power of 
the nation as placed at $47,172,104,000 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency on June 
30, 1919. During the period since the out- 
break of the war in 1914 the resources of 
all State banks, trust companies and other 
supervised State institutions in New York 
increased from $4,512,604,292 to $7,738,- 
100,718 as reported last Fall while the year- 
end statements’ will doubtless show in- 
crease to about $8,000,000,000 according to 
the Banking Superintendent. Of this total 
the 99 trust companies of New York State 
held resources of $3,721,949,526 on Nov. 12, 
1919, a gain of $500,577,717, as compared 
with Nov. 1, 1918. Deposits of trust com- 


panies increased during the same period 

$368,604,000 to a total of $2,885,355,000. 
Seventy-nine new State banks, trust com- 

panies, corporations and firms received au- 


thority to do business under the supervision 
of the banking department during the last 
year. Through capital increases and new 
institutions organized the amount of bank- 
ing capital employed in New York State has 
been increased $47,805,000. The past year 
also witnessed a big development in es- 
tablishment of foreign branches by trust 
companies and numerous corporations were 
chartered to engage in foreign trade and 
finance, especially with South America and 
the Orient. Since the revision of the bank- 
ing laws in 1914 a total of 26 National banks 


in New York State have been con- 
verted into trust companies including 
nine last year and two- conversions 


now in progress. During the latter part of 
the year, however, says the superintendent, 
there has been a tendency toward conver- 
sion of State institutions into National 
banks because of the broader powers con- 
veyed to National banks. During the last 
year 52 National banks made deposits with 
the banking department and qualified to es- 
tablish trust departments while thus far 
only ten of the 226 State banks availed 
themselves of the right to take on trust 
business. 
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Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 


Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


Cc. A LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 
C. M. DONOHUE, Business Manager 





_ Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 





Subscriptions: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 50 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 


vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, a Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 


New York City 


Stock Market Trend and Prospects 


The salient point about the New York 
Stock market at the outset of this year is 
that securities are in strong hands and that 
speculative activity is constrained within 
narrower limits by scarcity of funds. Delay 
in signing the Peace Treaty, the Presidential 
edict that railroads will be returned to their 
owners on March Ist, with the Senate and 
House striving to reconcile their respective 
railroad measures and Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates advancing periodically—these 
are dominating factors that govern the 
course of stock market operations. Since 
the beginning of the year there has been 
considerable selling pressure which the mar- 
ket resisted until toward the middle of Jan- 
uary when there was a break, confined 
largely to the industrial list. Call money 
rates also fluctuated considerably since the 
first of the year. 

The past year witnessed the highest vol- 
ume of trading in the history of the Stock 
Exchange, a total of 312,875,250 shares 
changing hands as compared with 143,378,- 
095 the previous year. The buying move- 


ment which began last February progressed 
with only one setback until it reached its cli- 
max in November when the Federal Re- 
serve Board took a hand in the situation and 
speculative accounts were liquidated, fol- 
lowed by a severe break. The highest aver- 
age of 50 industrial and railroad stocks dur- 
ing 1919 was recorded Nov. 5th, when the 
figure reached 99.59 as compared with the 
low of 69.73 on January Ist. The high 
average reached since the beginning of this 
year to the middle of January was 92.18 on 
January 5th as compared with the low aver- 
age on January 14th of 86.30. 

The bond market has continued weak 
since the beginning of the year with the 
average of 40 active bonds on the list fluc- 
tuating between 72 and 73 as compared with 
the high point of 79.05 a year ago and the 
low of 71.05 for 1919 recorded December 
8th. The uncertain railroad situation was a 
big factor in depressing values. Transac- 
tions in corporate bonds during the past 
year on the Exchange amounted to $3,771,- 
577,175 par value as compared with $358,- 
358,000 the previous year. Government 
bonds to the extent of $3,254,866,775, par 


944s 
value, were traded in during the year. 


Annual Meetings of National Banks of 
New York 


A number of important changes in of- 
ficial staffs and personnel of boards of di- 
rectors were announced as a result of re- 
cent annual meetings held by National 
banks of New York City. At the National 
City Bank the retirement of Samuel Mc- 
Roberts as vice-president and executive 
manager was announced. He had a splen- 
did war service record and attained the rank 
of Brigadier General. B. A. Duis and Er- 
nest E. Ling were made vice-presidents. 

Judge E. H. Gary and Lewis Cass Led- 
yard were elected to the board of the First 
National Bank. 

William Boyce Thompson was added to 
the board of the Chase National. 

Junius Spencer Morgan retired from the 
board of the Liberty National, having re- 
cently been elected a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

James P. Gardner and Fred A. Thomas 
were appointed cashiers of the Hanover 
National Bank. 

Norborne P. Gatling and Bert L. Has- 
kins both vice-presidents, were elected di- 
rectors of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND BURRPIUG......2 cecsccseccacse. 


$12,000,000 


PUREE CPU OIE Ee oso sens ewnecnsess veces. seees 600,000,000 


Forty-three branches in New York City 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








New York Banking and Reserve Position 


Weekly statements indicated toward the 
close of last year and the first half of Jan- 
uary that both the New York Clearing 
House institutions and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York were close to the legal 
limit of their reserves. The fact that the 
Clearing House institutions reported deficits 
in reserves during the past year on four sep- 
arate occasions and again during January 
this year loses its significance because en- 
tire legal reserves are now maintained at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. The latter scored 
the lowest reserve ratio since it began opera- 
tion on January oth when the percentage 
was below the minimum level at 36.5 per 
cent. 

As a result of return flow of heavy divi- 
dend and interest funds at the turn of the 
new year the Clearing House institutions 
reported a considerable strengthening in 
their reserve position. The highest volume 
of loans and discounts reported last year 
was shown in the statement for Oct. 11th 
when they amounted to $5,433,003,000, the 
succeeding weeks witnessing substantial 
contraction. The highest amount of redis- 
counts at the Federal Reserve Bank was 
registered on Nov. 7th, when the total 
stood at $904,351,000 as compared with 
$788,193,000 at the close of the year. Op- 
erations of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York were upon an exceptionally large 
scale, its surplus increasing during the year 
from $649,363 to $32,922,000. Bank clear- 
ings for New York City totalled $235,802, 
634,887 for the year 1919, an increase of 
$57,269,000,000 over the previous year. 


Total subscriptions of the trust compan- 
ies and State banking institutions of New 
York to the five big government war loans 
on their own account and in behalf of sub- 
scribers amounted to $3,578,978,608. 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 








Twelve Million Capital for Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
an increase in capital stock from $6,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 to take care of expanding busi- 
ness, was authorized. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board Samuel 
Armstrong was appointed vice-president; 
J. P. Burns, Jr., assistant treasurer; G. W. 
Flake, assistant treasurer; Thomas Arm- 
strong, assistant treasurer and George M. 
Stoll, assistant credit manager. As the third 
largest trust company in the United States 
the Equitable Trust Company had deposits 
on the last November call date of $234,016,000 
as compared with $206,000,000 a year previous 
and $75,000,000 in November, 1914. Net earn- 
ings for the period from November 1, 1918, 
to November 12, 1919, aggregated $2,125,000, 
and after payment of $1,500,000 in dividends 
allowing $625,000 for surplus and undivided 
profits, the latter account totaling $15,049,000 
on November 12th last. 





Manufacturers Trust Company [Increases 
Capital 

As indicated by President Nathan S. Jonas 
at the recent dinner tendered to stockholders 
and employees the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany has increased its capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. The sale of new stock also 
doubles surplus and undivided profits account, 
making total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits over $4,000,000. Deposits have in- 
creased since November, 1918, from $20,000,- 
000 to $32,862,000, while resources at the close 
of the year were $47,798,730. 


Constitutionality of the New York State 
Transfer Tax act is to be determined by 
the United States Supreme Court on an ap- 
peal from decrees of the New York Court 
of Appeals upholding the act. 
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A Central Authority on 
Foreign Trade 


EARLY a score of separate departments, com- 
missions, boards and bureaus of the Government 
at Washington, besides a large number of organiza- 
tions here and abroad, are organized to supply infor- 
mation regarding foreign trade. 
Our Foreign Trape Bureau is in close touch with 
all these sources of information, and also gathers trade 
news directly through this Company’s own offices 
abroad and its connections in every important com- 
mercial center of the globe. 


This Bureau serves our banking correspondents, and 
through them their customers, as a clearing house for 
information on every phase of foreign trade. 


We invite you to consult us freely regarding methods 
of financing and extending American trade. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London’ Liverpool Paris Havre _ Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 - Resources over $800,000,000 
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Where Service Counts——— 


Seaboard service is backed by thirty-seven years of experience in handling the 
accounts of banks and bankers, trust companies, firms and individuals throughout the 
United States. 

It is the kind of service that gives careful, individual attention to every account— 
large or small—and will satisfy every particular requirement and financial need that 


your business may demand. 


The Seaboard National Bank 
of the City of New York 


Resources over 


$80,000,000 


Van Tuy! Retires as President of Metropoli- 
tan Trust Company 


George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., a former Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Banking De- 
partment and for the last five years president 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York recently tendered his resignation as 
president. In accepting his resignation the 
board of directors expressed its regret. Mr. 
Van Tuyl will continue his association with 
the company as a director and a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Harold I Pratt, of Charles Pratt & Com- 
pany, for a number of years a director, was 
elected president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company in place of Mr. Van Tuyl. He will 
continue the policies of the company without 
change. At the same meeting that Mr. Van 
Tuyl handed his resignation the directors also 
received the resignation of Beverly Chew, 
senior vice-president. Mr. Pratt was born in 
Brooklyn, February 1, 1877, prepared for col- 
lege at Pratt Institute High School and 
graduated from Amherst College in 1900. A 
year later he entered Charles Pratt & Com- 
pany, subsequently becoming managing part- 
ner. He is also a director of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Ladd & Tilton and other corporations. 

During Mr. Van Tuyl’s administration of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company the deposits 
of that company increased from $27,000,000 
to $39,000,000. He has been one of the most 
popular trust company presidents in the Wall 
Street district and his resignation comes as a 
surprise to his many friends. As head of the 
Van Tuyl Commission which revised the 
New York banking and trust company laws 
Mr. Van Tuyl rendered valuable public serv- 
ice. 





The Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York has issued a 130 page booklet contain- 
ing complete text of income and excess pro- 
fits tax law with full explanations. 


Deposits $68,000,000 








Harotp I. Pratt 
Elected President Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York 


Bankers Trust Company of New York 


The last official statement of the Bankers 
Trust Company showed gross deposits of 
$317,536,000 as compared with $257,418,000 re- 
ported September, 1918, and $140,000,000 in 
November, 1914. Net earnings from Novem- 
ber 1, 1918 to November 12, 1919, amounted 
to $5,039,500 and after payment of $2,812,500 
in dividends leaving $2,227,000 added to sur- 
plus and undivided profits account which 
amounted to $18,510,000 on November 12th, 
last. Capital was recently increased from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


23rn STREET, WHERE 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CROSSES BROADWAY 


Me 3 of Federal Reserve System and 
. Y. Clearing House Association. 


Statement, December 31st, 1919 


Cash and Exchanges... . . 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank....... 
Due from Banks and Bankers... . ‘ 
U.S. Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness. . 


Loans and Discounts..... Piety ce 


U.S. Bonds to Secure Cire mule ition. eee 
Other Securitie “Se are 


Customers’ Liability under L etters of Credit and Acceptar BNICOB. 55 6 <i. 


Due from U. S. Treasury..... 
| Se ee $e Crake 


Ree ohenaie oh 
RN Pr ok ee ics ways 
Undivided Profits... .. a ae 
Circulating Notes............... 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances............ 


NL EE EEE ne Te 


“"RUEL W 
HORACE F. POOR, Vice-President 


ARTHUR W. SNOW, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Cash. 





Three New Partners Admitted to J. P. 
Morgan and Company 


Three new members have been admitted 
to partnership in the banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., namely, Junius Spencer 
Morgan, Jr., son of J. P. Morgan; Elliott 
Cowdin Bacon, son of the late Robert Ba- 
con, and George Whitney, son of Edward F. 
Whitney. All three new members are Harvard 
graduates. Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, 
who follows in the footsteps of his grand- 
father and father, is 27 years old and has 
been training with the firm since 1915. He 
served as a lieutenant in the navy during 
the war. Mr. Whitney saw _ service in 
France with the 77th Division and Mr. 
Whitney was in an officers’ training camp 
when the armistice was signed. 


The Warehouse Finance Corporation has 
received a charter in New York and will 
engage in financing the needs of custom- 
ers of its parent company, the Independent 
Warehouses, Inc. 

The Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration announces that Irving V. Scott, 
formerly connected with the Banking De- 
partment of the State of New York, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer. 


RESOURCES 


pe ed ao? $2 





———————e SESS 


i a 11,284,169.38 


Rie als , 400,000.00 
,065,824.86 
436,079.07 

42,000.00 
025,459.10 


_ 


Ke 
—_— 


,000,000.00 
,000,000.00 
se Seat 407,601.50 
at abe mre canorearie od 396,000.00 
. a 436,079.07 
tae citi ‘ 17,785,788.53 


LT ee Pe . $21,025,459.10 


_ 


- POC oR, President 


JOHN W. PEDDIE, Vice-President 
RALPH T. THORN, Asst. Cashier 





How the National Chemical Bank Has 
Grown 

Five years ago the Chemical National 
Bank of New York had a line of $34,000,- 
000 deposits and during the intervening 
period the deposits kept on growing until 
they are now over $82,000,000. That repre- 
sents a gain of $51,368,000 or of nearly 150 
per cent., which is quite a record even for a 
big New York banking institution. Re- 
sources aggregate $143,992,000 and are dis- 
tributed according to the policies of con- 
servatism which have always been observed 
at this bank since it was founded nearly one 
hundred years ago. Capital originally paid 
in was $300,000 and earned capital amounts 
to $2,700,000 and in addition there is earned 
surplus and profits of $0,869,000, making 
combined capital, surplus and profits of 
$12,869,808. 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
distributed $115,785 among the bank’s em- 
ployees at the close of the last year in addi- 
tion to regular salaries. The Chemical oper- 
ates also a profit-sharing plan. 

William E. Knox, comptroller of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, has been elected a 
trustee of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company of New York. 
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CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus 


Resources, over 


$2,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS ON BUFFALO AND VICINITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





Bankers Trust Company of New York 

Four new vice-presidents have been elected 
at the Bankers Trust Company, namely R. H. 
Giles, who has been treasurer for a number of 
years; J. F. Schmid, B. A. Tompkins, former 
assistant secretary and Benjamin Joy. R. G. 
Page has been appointed secretary and C, W. 
Campbell an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Giles has been with the Bankers Trust 
Company since 1908, and has been treasurer 
since 1917. His title now will be vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Schmid joined the 
company in 1909, and has been manager ot 
the foreign exchange department. Mr. Tomp- 
kins came to the company in 1917, and has 
been assistant manager of the bond depart- 
ment. Benjamin Joy formerly was a_ vice- 
president of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, and came to the company last Fall. 
R. G. Page, who has just been made secre- 
tary, joined the Bankers Trust Company as a 
messenger in 1903. He became assistant trust 
officer in 1916 and assistant secretary in 1917. 


William T. Sheehan has been appointed 
an assistant manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. Mr. Sheehan has been with the 
bank since 1900 and saw service with the 
army. 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York distributed to stockholders an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent. in addition to the last 
quarterly declaration of 5 per cent. 


George L. Cross has been appointed man- 
ager of the municipal department of the Na- 
tional City Company of New York. 

Norman P. Clement, president of the Citi- 
zens Commercial Trust Company of Buffalo 
has been elected a director of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, representing pre- 
ferred stockholders. 


Adjusting Compensation of Bank 
Employees to Living Costs 

The recent holiday season afforded abun- 
dant proof of the generous and considerate 
policy observed by banks and trust companies 
in granting extra large bonuses, sharing profits 
and increase of regular compensation in or- 
der to enable their employees to meet the en- 
hanced costs of living. One of the most 
practical plans is that of the Irving National 
Bank of New York which adjusts its “extra 
compensation” upon a flexible scale to cor- 
respond with the rise or fall in the most re- 
liable index figures covering commodities and 
necessities. It is not a temporary expedient 
but a permanent policy which assures employ- 
ees of the bank of a sliding scale of compen- 
sation governed by current fluctuations in the 
cost of living. Such extra compensation is 
granted in quarterly installments with which 
regular salaries are supplemented. The plan 
was put in operation two years ago since mar- 
ket prices began to run away from normal 
advances in salaries. For the quarter ending 
with the past year this “extra compensation” 
was 3634 per cent. of all salaries, for the previ- 
ous July-September quarter the rate was 34% 
per cent, and in April-June 25 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices, averaged for the quarter, is used to 
ascertain whatever changes have taken place 
in living cost. For each advance or decline 
of 20 points in this index number, the cost of 
living, it is estimated, rises or falls one per 
cent.; and the Irving’s extra compensation 
likewise goes up or down one per cent. 


The increase in capital stock of the Conti- 
nental Guaranty Corporation from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 was paid in cash December 31. 

W. F. McCauley, president of the Sa- 
vannah Bank and Trust Company, is slated 
to head the Chatham Bank & Trust Com- 
pany which has been acquired by the for- 
mer and will be conducted separately. 
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The Trust Department 


handles all business of a fiduciary nature— 






We act as Trustee under wills—as co-executor of 
estates or as guardian for mental incompetents— 


We will accept your securities for safekeeping, 
collect interest and can serve you in many ways. Most 
men and women require service of this character— 


Why not come in and discuss your problems with 
us >—We cordially invite you to do so. 


The American Exchange National Bank 


Established 1838 


128 Broadway 


Guaranty Trust Company Activities 
an? Appointments 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has opened an additional branch of- 
fice at 266 Grand street, Manhattan, in or- 
der to handle more efficiently its con- 
stantly increasing volume of foreign ex- 
change business. Charles F. Bruder, Jr., 
and John Kalmbacher have been appointed 
assistant secretaries of the company. 
William Leon Graves has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Paris office. The 
following have been appointed to the new 
Brussels office: Leon de Waele, manager; 
Richard P. Staigg, assistant manager; Olaf 
Giese, secretary, and G. C. de Ceuster, as- 
sistant secretary. L. S. Critchell, assistant 
secretary of the company, has resigned to 
accept the presidency of the Continental 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 

A farewell dinner was given recently by 
Persident Charles H. Sabin at the Plaza to 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, former senior vice- 
president, who has retired from the Guar- 
anty to accept the presidency of the of the 
recently organized Foreign Commerce Cor- 
poration of America which has been organ- 
ized to engage in foreign trade and in 
which members of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. are interested. 


New York City 





| Resources over $175,000,000.00 | 
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The Guaranty has issued a booklet in 
which is given the purpose and functions of 
the corporations authorized under the new 
Edge Act. The company has also issued 
in booklet form the article by Morris F. 
Frey, assistant treasurer and tax consultant 
on the unwarranted burdens of existing 
Federal taxation which appeared in the No- 
vember issue of Trust COMPANIES. 


Central Union Trust Company of New York 


The Central Union Trust Company re- 
ported on December 31, 1919, deposits of 
$238,795,000, representing an increase of 
nearly $27,000,000 since September, 1918. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $29,843,973. Resources aggregate $284,- 
019,143 including cash on hand; in Federal 
Reserve bank and due from other banks §3,- 
153,000; U. S. certificates $10,869,000; U. S. 
bonds $22,869,000; loans and discounts $151,- 
970,682; bonds and other securities $28,669,- 
758, and acceptances $14,126,032. 

George Willets Davison, who was recently 
elected president and chairman of the Central 
Union Trust Company, succeeding the late 
Mr. James N. Wallace, has assumed his new 
duties. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
S57 BROADWAY 


CAPITAL, $15,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $21,877,000 


DEPOSITS (Jan. 21, 1920), $387,861,000 
OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WiGcGIn, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice-President 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS, Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLapbg, Asst. Cashier 
EpwIn A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E. Purpy, Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES D. Situ, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. Ho tty, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
M. HappEN HoweELt, Asst. Cashier 
S. Frep TELLEEN, Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT I. Barr, Asst. Cashier 
SEWALL S. SHaAw, Asst. Cashier 
LEON H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Cashier 
Otis Everett, Asst. Cashier 


GEORGE E. ScHOEPpPs, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 


JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C, JACKLING 
FRANK A. SAYLES 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 


EDWARD R. TINKER 
Henry B. ENDICOTT 
EDWARD T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 


EuGENE V. R. THAYER 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WiL.1aM B. THOMPSON 





We receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms and shall be pleased to 
meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 





National Park Bank of New York 


An increase of over 100 per cent. in deposits 
is shown by a comparison of the latest state- 
ment of the National Park Bank of New 
York as of December 31, 1919, when deposits 
aggregated $207,898,000 as compared with 
$101,555,000 reported November, 1914. Earn- 
ing power of the National Park Bank has also 
been satisfactory, net earnings during the 
period from November 1, 1918, to November 
17, 1919, amounting to $4,771,000, of which 
$1,650,000 was paid out in dividends and $3,- 
121,000 added to surplus and undivided profit 
account. Resources now total $278,860,000 
with loans and discounts of $162,318,916; 
U. S. bonds and certificates $29,749,653; $28,- 
258,444 due from Federal Reserve bank; $22,- 
288,717 exchanges; $6,217,000 cash and due 
from banks, and $9,762,000 acceptances. 





Lincoln Trust Company Expands 


The past year has been one of marked 
growth for the Lincoln Trust Company of 
New York, with deposits increasing from 
$16,068,000 in September, 1918, to $27,752,000 
as reported December 31, 1919. The capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$850,121. Resources total $30,678,359. 





United States Mortgage & Trust Company 


The December 31st statement of the U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 
shows aggregate resources of $85,203,754 with 
deposits of $71,201,229, the latter represent- 
ing an increase of $10,000,000 since the state- 
ment made September 12, 1919. Net earn- 
ings during the period from November 1, 
1918 to November 12, 1919, amounted to 
$719,000, from which $480,000 was distributed 
in dividends and $239,000 added to surplus 
and undivided profits account. Capital is 
$2,000,000, surplus $4,000,000 and undivided 
profits $550,580. 





Active Year for Lawyers Title & Trust 
Company 

Substantial gains were registered by the 
Lawyers Title & Trust Company during the 
past year with deposits increasing to a total 
of $18,709,000 and resources aggregating 
$30,476,890. Net earnings for the twelve 
months preceding November 12, 1919, 
amounted to $675,000, equal to 16.9 per cent. 
on $4,000,000 capital. Dividends called for 
$200,000 while $475,000 was added to surplus 
and undivided profits which totaled $5,750,998 
at the close of the year. 
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TRUST 


When Your Clients Come to 


Los Angeles 


give them letters of introduction 


to “The Bank for Everybody.” 


—a large, departmental bank: savings, 
commercial, trust. 


—a completely equipped Trust Depart- 
ment, authorized to act in every fidu- 
ciary capacity. 

—the ONLY Armor Plate Safe Deposit 


Vaults in Southern California. 


We shall be glad to extend every 
possible courtesy to your friends 
and patrons. 


<a ANGELES TRUST 
ND SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 
Capital $1,500,000 — Surplus $1,675,000 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
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Security Service 
on the 


Pacific Coast 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, together with its asso- 
ciate, the Security National Bank, 
offer those desiring banking facilities 
in the Southwest the most complete 
and varied service obtainable. 


Our large and well equipped organ- 
ization makes it possible to render 
every desired service, either financial or 


fiduciary, with efficiency and dispatch. 


GURITWYTRcstT 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Reseurces Over $57,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 








Brooklyn Trust Company 


Deposits of $39,109,348 reported by the 
Brooklyn Trust Company at the close of last 
year represent a gain of over $9,000,000 within 
the past five years. Resources aggregate 
$53,779,036 with capital of $1,500,000, surplus 
of $2,357,061. The Brooklyn Trust Company 
has experienced exceptional development in 
its trust department during 1919, maintaining 
in addition to its home office at 177 Mon- 
tague street the Bedford Branch and a Man- 
hattan branch in the Wall Street district. 





National Bank of Commerce in New York 


As the third largest National bank in the 
United States the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York has maintained its record 
of growth during the past year, reporting de- 
posits of $403,140,000 as compared with $134,- 
114,000 in November, 1918. Net earnings 
from November 1, 1918 to November 17, 
1919, amounted to $7,369,000, leaving $4,869,- 
000 for surplus and undivided profits ac- 
count after payment of $2,500,000 in dividends. 
Resources aggregates $623,892,000 with capital 
of $25,000,000, surplus $25,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $4,085,889. 








Garfield National Bank of New York 


The December 31st statement of the Gar- 
field National Bank of New York shows a 
gain of nearly two and a half million since 
the official return of November 17th last and 
a gain of nearly $8,000,000 in the last five 
years. Net earnings from November 1, 1918, 
to November 17, 1919, were $217,000, allowing 
$120,000 for dividends and $97,000 carried to 
surplus and undivided profits which total $1,- 
407,000 and with capital of $1,000,000. Re- 
sources total $21,025,000. 





Citizens National Bank of New York 


Within the past five years the deposits of 
the Citizens National Bank of New York have 
increased from $22,727,000 to $47,853,000, with 
resources aggregating $70,923,756. Capital is 
$3,000,000, surplus fund $3,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits $599,514. Net earnings of $923,- 
750 provided $605,000 increase for surplus and 
undivided profits and $318,750 for dividends 
for the period from November 1, 1918, to 
November 17, 1919. 





The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
Inc., will increase its authorized capital 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
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Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - : $9,000,000 
Member of The New York Clearing House Association 
160 Broadway, New York 44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge of Personal 


Securities. 
OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Treasurer 
FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant General Manager 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Mgr., Brooklyn Banking 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 


Dept 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer JOSEPH P. STAIR. Trust Officer, Brooklyn Banking 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary Dept. 


DIRECTORS 


Wiliiam P. Dixon Edwin C. Jameson 
William G. Gilmore J. Frederic Kernochan 
Henry Goldman Philip Lehman 
Richard T. Greene Payson Merrill 
Frederic E Gunnison Edgar J. Phillips 
August Heckscher Dick S. Ramsay 


DeWitt Bailey 

Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stalknecht 
WiJliam Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 
Albert H. Wiggin 

















A Record Year for Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York maintained its giant stride during the 
past year with deposits amounting to $673,844,- 
807, representing an increase of $90,058,715 
during the year, and with resources advancing 
from $775,493,541 to $959,550,667. Net earn- 
ings for the twelve months from November 
1, 1918, to November 12, 1919, aggregated 
$7,537,000, of which $5,000,000 went to divi- 
dends, leaving $2,537,000 carried to surplus 
and undivided profits. For the calendar year 
of 1919, after making deductions for the dis- 
tribution to employees under the profit shar- 
ing plan and for all other fixed charges, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 was added to undi- 
vided profits account, the capital standing at 
the close of the year at $25,000,000; surplus 
fund at $25,000,000 and undivided profits ar 
$6,239,889. Within the past five years de- 
posits have increased $462,000,000. 





The Franklin Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn and New York, which has operated a 
profit-sharing plan for employees for a 
number of years, is making payments aver- 
aging from 10 to 20 per cent. of annual 
salaries. 





Chase National Bank Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Chase National Bank 
of New York have ratified an increase in 
capital from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. The 
affliated Chase Securities Company also re- 
ceived authority to increase capital by an in- 
crease of shares of no par value from 100,000 
to 150,000 shares. 

The Chase National had net earnings for 
the twelve months preceding November 17, 
1919, of $7,510,000, and after payment of $1,- 
600,000 dividends carried $5,910,000, as_ in- 
crease to surplus and undivided profits. Gross 
deposits on last November call date amounted 
to $439,534,000 as compared with $126,215,000 
five years ago. 





First Year’s Growth of American Trust 
Company 

New York City’s youngest trust company 
has developed into quite a lusty infant, ac- 
cumulating deposits of $10,816,000 since it 
opened for business on January 27, 1918. On 
September 12th the American Trust Company 
took over the Queens County Trust Company 
and since then has operated the offices of the 
latter as branches. Resources of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company amount to $12,284,939. 
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COMPARISON OF DEPOSITS OF GREATER 


COMPANIES FOR MARCH 2, 1914, TO NOV. 12, 1919 


Sur. and 
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NEW YORK TRUST 


Profits Deposits Deposits Deposits 
Nov. 12, Nov. 12, Nov. 1, March 2 
Capital 1919 1919 1918 1914 

Pe Rs bot 0), hh a ee ee $1,000,000 $268,500 SO OC2 BOO) osc cc dcksiee wshaccnceee 

pS TO [eT Ea ee .20,000,000 18,510,200 317,536,100 $294,678,400 $148,180,700 
ee Nig iy, se cre ae 1,500,000 2,656,800 37,444,000 33,836,900 26,296,200 
Central Union. Treat Co. «.. cc. e ccs ese ers 12,500,000 18,328,800 211,438,900 235,815,300 ........... 

CARING) TEORE NCO. occ cs Since ieee vers 5,000,000 7,267, 300 95,643,900 88,699,300 55,817,000 
Es Sane ey Oa ae eee err 500,000 239,700 8,717,600 4,873,400 4,139,700 
IN NC RO So cans “ic hh cohare hs Bisrt ig G ara 2,000,000 2,174,100 50,412,000 51,060,700 22,782,000 
Equits able Sg iM A ND ah teteri stew peaglctn: 2b b greets 6,000,000 15,049,400 234,016,500 217,862,200 71,520,200 
Farmers Loan and Trust..........0.s.¢ 5,000,000 11,711,700 166,688,000 176,329,900 119,730,900 
OG Een ER) I ee ar ed ae 1,000,000 1,365,900 12,944,100 11,859,300 8,215,700 
SUMNER Sar Sra teo hth c cass arbntk Shskw bce 0 Me alate 1,000,000 1,326,700 25,278,100 20,894,500 12,325,800 
UREN re ceo ene cbt a nae oie an bars 500,000 659,600 9,312,400 7,589,200 8,774,700 
Guaranty...............0ccceeeeeeeee+ + 20,000,000 29,965,000 725,510,500 551,222,900 203,922,000 
(REE A RTE TRG ES Rie AO) SO rte eee ree 500,000 1,048,200 8,500,700 7,646,200 7,338,000 
NER ar calc cos She users Pee 500,000 645,700 8,268,800 5,017,200 3,597,400 
NINE RR oe ore Mares or es brralladet'g 3,000,000 1,680,000 76,278,900 45,824,900 15,664,100 
SS i Oe A Ne ea meee 500,000 2,868,800 24,941,300 21,004,400 16,489,300 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust.............. 4,000,000 5,711,300 19,542 ace 15,145,900 14,163,000 
RIMMER bee Een c asa va ce. «ies Boo 8 RTE Was 1,000,000 831,300 26,622,700 19,629,500 12,307,800 
ERR Re ea ene a ORE rem e 1,000,000 925,900 31,784,300 28,083,300 6,176,400 
Ne ge bo, os eee 1,000,000 922,300 16,249,500 UG, ASG B00. nk. ccwcede 

Metropolité See ee oR re ae eee 2,000,000 4,487,000 39,022,700 36,912,800 23,026,000 
N. Y. Life Insurance & Trust............. 1,000,000 4,481,300 23,483,700 23,701,700 33,318,900 
New York Trust Co. we aeeeesee.. ss 3,000,000 11,206,100 67,956,300 78,405,000 40,693,700 
BM acy oe Giotiars ae Rares ais v anié.d ae ee 1,200,000 1,635,400 34,304,300 27,207,400 19,750,400 
‘eu Couarantee G1 1Usb. 06.6. sec ce eee 8 5,000,000 13,020,400 33,070,900 29,679,200 28,168,700 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust................. 2,000,000 4,867,200 61,722,200 67,347,600 48,150,000 
DRS, TE al ee a 2,000,000 14,900,100 49,640,000 36,047,400 56,846,509 





THE 


Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


CAPITAL - - $3,000,000 


$18,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - ‘ 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 

CHAS. H. HAMPTON, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 


WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 
J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 











“Checks are 
money” 





LINCOLN 


UUNNUNADEUNULOEAUINIENTT 


TRUST | 
COMPANY | 


204 Fifth Ave 


346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Assoctation 
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S AF ETY 
Complete check protection 


National Safety Paper protects 
both sides of a check—amount, 
payee, date and endorsements. 
~ An erasure with acid or knife 
leaves a glaring white spot—in- 
stant detection. 

__Write for our booklet “The 
Protection of Checks.” 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway New York 


Capital Increase Approved for International 


TTVVTUH UCL HLUN CHLOE LEG LL 


Capital, Surplus 


Trust Co. 


At a recent special meeting the stock- 
holders of the International Trust Com- 
pany of Boston approved an increase in the 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
New stock is issued at $200 a share, increas- 


TUNINNN 


and Undivided Profits 
$1,850,121.67 


PUNUUENUUUNUITAT 


UUTUAUANULINUH 


ing the surplus $500,000. 


comes effective the International will have 


capital of 


and undivided profits of $800,000. 
The International Trust Company has 
made one of the highest records for deposit 


TTT LLUULLULIPEL LUO LULL LLELLLLOLLL 


gains in the New England territory. 


OFFICERS 


to the outbreak of the war deposits were 
$7,706,366; in November, 1915, they reached 
$14,118,000; two years later in the Fall of 
1917 they amounted to $21,880,000, and on 
Nov. 17th last they totaled $26,202,000, in- 


FRANK J. EGAN, Chairman 
ALEXANDER S. WEBB, President 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice President 
FREDERIC P. DAVIS, Vice President 
OWEN WARD, Vice President 


WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 
Vice President 


MOSES S. LOTT, Vice President 


clusive of savings deposits. 





When the increase 


2,000,000, surplus of $2,000,000 


Prior 


Trust depart- 


assets amount to $1,550,000. Most 
of the increase noted above has been under 
the regime of President Charles G. Ban- 





The Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
a new institution, will open shortly for busi- 
ness in Chicago with capital of $250,000 and 
surplus of $50,000. 


HHNNNNNULUNEQQUUUNNQENNOOOOONQE0O0000000000000 0000000000000 00NOCUEE AONE UOUANEEE DALAT 


| CHARLES E. CALHOUN, Secretary 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
Steering a Conservative Course 


With bank deposits, earnings, clearings and 
volume of business as well as demand for 
supplies and commodities exceeding all past 
precedents there is nevertheless a sentiment 
of conservatism in local banking cii- 
cles which takes into account the many per- 
plexing problems of readjustment and ab- 
normal elements in the industrial and eco- 
nomic situation which must be guarded 
against. To all appearances the year 1919 
closed in a burst of prosperity and the new 
year opens with conditions on the surface, at 
least, giving every indication of continued 
heavy demand for structural supplies, com- 
modities, building materials, and textile goods 
which sustain industry and commerce for 
many months to come at high speed. The 
iron and steel mills are filled with orders that 
will tax capacity indefinitely while the build- 
ing trades look for the greatest boom every 
experienced in that branch, , 

The astute bank and trust company execu- 
tive looks beneath these surface indices and 
sees the problems that will have to be reck- 
oned with and which might change the present 
perspective very materially unless good judg- 
ment prevails. First, there is the return of 
railroads which is scheduled for March Ist, 
according to Presidential edict. Secondly, 
there is a tremendous amount of corporate 
financing and refunding and maturities to be 
taken care of during this year. Thirdly, 
there is the necessity of putting effectual con- 
straint upon all tendencies that make for con- 
tinued inflation and higher prices, necessita- 
ting liquidation and redistribution of war 
paper into the hands of permanent investors. 
Then there is the unsettkement which always 
attends a Presidential campaign year and over 
all hangs the fact that we are not yet at 
peace with Germany, that the League of Na- 
tions covenant is in a nebulous state and that 
industrial as well as social unrest is still in 
evidence. Because of the important part 
which the Philadelphia district plays in our 
foreign trade development the matter of 
granting credits to Europe and stabilizing ex- 
changes are also among the factors that may 
interfere with orderly and permanent expan- 
sion. 

The Philadelphia district which produced 
40 per cent. of all the supplies required by 
our armies: during the war, has never experi- 
enced such a year of affluence as the one just 
brought to a close. Bank clearings, while 
allowing for the effect of increased prices 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - - 
Surplus and Profits, 


$1,000,000 
4,750.000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





and costs, exhibited a larger volume of actual 
business than during the strenuous war 
period. For the first time bank clearings 
crossed the $21,000,000,000 mark as compared 
with $19,716,000,000 for 1918 and $17,197,000,- 
000 for 1917. Despite speculative activity 
commercial failures were at the lowest ebb 
ever known. Labor has been fully employed 
at unprecedented wages. Industrial and manu- 
facturing capacity has been greatly expanded 
as a result of conversion of war-time to 
peace-time processes of production. As a dis- 
tributing center Philadelphia has truly come 
into its own with many new enterprises locat- 
ing their plants in this territory. From the 
standpoint of foreign trade Philadelphia is 
looking forward to conquering new markets 
as the second largest port in the United 
States. During the last fiscal year there ar- 
rived at Philadelphia from foreign and coast- 
wise ports 3,272 vessels with gross tonnage of 
7,901,131. 





J. H. Mason, president of the Commercial 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, who has been 
director of the war-loan organization at 
Washington since August 15, 1919, has relin- 
quished his duties to devote all his attention 
to the trust company. 
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We Are Prepared 


To render efficient and prompt 
service to BANKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES and CORPORATIONS 
requiring modern financial or fiduci- 
ary facilities in Pittsburgh. We act 
in all trust capacities. Interest paid 
on deposits. 


PITTSBURG TRUST 


COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $3,800,000 








OFFICERS: 

Louis H. GETHOEFER President 
D. GREGG McCKEE Vice-President 
BERTRAND H. SMYERS. . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
WALDo D. JoNEs Treasurer 
J. Horace McGInnity 

JOHN W. HoFFMAN 

ALEX T. RowE....Asst. Secy. and Trust Officer 


Da ee 


Correspondence Invited 











THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Capital - 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 6,151,733.4 


- $2,000,000.00 





ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN WAY M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 








GROWTH AND EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA BANKS 


Banking operations in Philadelphia, in com- 
mon with the experience throughout the 
country, has been carried on with exception- 
ally large gross earnings during the past year. 
Nevertheless the high costs which govern all 
lines of business have also had an appreciable 
effect upon banking expenditures, including 
increases in salary, overhead expense, taxes 
together with the necessity of carrying Gov- 
ernment obligations on small margins of 
profit. Money rates have hardened to a 6 
per cent. basis where it is likely to remain 
for some time to come. Commercial demand, 
however, does not seem to balk at present 
rates and most institutions are closely loaned 
up. This accounts largely for the fact that 
there has been no decrease in the amount of 
borrowings of banks from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank on war paper as in New York 
and several other districts. Although the 
Federal Reserve discount rate, applying espe- 
cially to Government obligations, has been 
successively raised, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia reported the largest volume 
of bills on hand on January 2, 1920, amount- 
ing to $213,672,000 as compared with $203,- 
084,000 at the beginning of December and 
$205,153,000 reported November 14th, shortly 


after the Federal Reserve Board announced 
its new policy. Notes in circulation have 
also increased from $220,593,000 on November 
14th to $232,160,000 reported January 2d. 

Gross earnings of the National banks of 
this city during the past year aggregated 
$10,235,000, equal to 40 per cent. on capital as 
compared with earnings of $8,949,477 for the 
previous year. From November 1, 1918 to 
November 17, 1919, the banks added $6,251,497 
to surplus and undivided profits bringing the 
total to $58,908,339, while dividends during 
the same period aggregated $3,984,383, or 
nearly $1,500,000 larger than the distribution 
to stockholders for the previous year. De- 
posits have increased from $503,000,000 in 
August, 1918, to $578,000,000. Among the 
National banks which transferred substantial 
amounts to surplus accounts were the Girard 
with an increase of $1,000,000, bringing the 
total to $5,000,000 for that bank; the Corn 
Exchange with $250,000; Penn $200,000 while 
the Ninth, Union and Market Nationals each 
added $100,000 to surplus. Nine banks in- 
creased their dividend rates while $5,500,000 
has been added to capital, including the re- 
cent $2,000,000 increase to the capital of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. 
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Hourth Street National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL - 


SURPLUS and PROFITS 


OFFICERS 
E. F. SHANBACKER' President 


R. J. CLARK, Vice-President and Cashier 
W. K. HARDT. Vice-President 
W. R. HUMPHREYS, Vice-President 


Offers Unexcelled 
Facilities 


The year 1919 marked another progressive 
and successful year for the trust companies 
of Philadelphia and in fact for the whole 
State of Pennsylvania. Deposits of all the 
trust companies in the commonwealth in- 
creased from $813,000,000 to $850,000,000 with 
banking resources aggregating $1,249,000,000. 
Deposits of trust companies in this city and 
including a number of State banks and sav- 
ings societies increased from $543,302,000 in 
September, 1918 to $629,621,865 as compared 
with $428,813,000 just prior to the outbreak 
of the war in 1914. A number of trust com- 
panies, including the Commercial increased 
their capital during the past year and with a 
number of new trust companies entering the 
field the combined capital is now in the vicin- 
ity of $50,000,000 with surplus and undivided 
profits amounting to $102,680,000 as compared 
with $87,415,000 in 1914. 

Trust funds held by the trust companies of 
this city now approximate $1,200,000,000 as 
compared with $910,324,000 in June, 1914. 
Trust funds held by all the trust companies 
in Pennsylvania have increased to $1,500,000,- 
000 while a large increase is also shown in 
corporate trusts. Manv important estates 
have been probated in which trust companies 
have been named as trustees or executors. 


‘W. A. BULKLEY. Assistant Cashier 
C. F. SHAW, Jr.. Assistant Cashier 
A. MacNICHOLL. Assistant Cashier 


Correspondence 


Invited 





SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-four trust companies have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Federal Reserve 
system in this State while thus far the num- 
ber of National banks availing themselves of 
the privilege of doing trust business has not 
been very pronounced. In Philadelphia the 
National banks have not been so keen as Na- 
tional banks in New York have been to open 
trust departments. It is stated, however, that 
several large National banks are giving active 
consideration to entering this field which has 
been so largely held by the trust companies. 

Conferences are in progress for further 
codification and revision of the State bank- 
ing and trust company laws by the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor several years 
ago and recently re-appointed, following the 
enactment of a complete new code of super- 
vision which also provides for liquidation of 
insolvent institutions through the banking de- 
partment. 


The Fourth Street National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia earned $835,000 during the period 
from Nov. 1, 1918. to Nov. 17, 1919. of which 
$690,000 was disbursed in dividends and 
$145.000 added to surplus and undivided 
profits. 
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Annual Report and Growth of Girard ,Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 

The annual report of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia for the year end- 
ing November 30th, which was submitted to 
the stockholders at their annual meeting on 
December 15th by Effingham B. Morris, presi- 
dent of the institution, was gratifying in its 
showing, with total profits for the twelve 
months of $1,545,395. Out of this sum 
$900,000 was paid out in dividends, amount- 
ing to 36 per cent. on the $2,500,000 capital 
of the company, or to 9 per cent. upon its 
combined capital and surplus ($10,000,000). 
On account of the high cost of living, em- 
ployees of the company received during the 
year extra compensation amounting to $80,669. 
The company continued its policy of charging 
off for depreciation of investments, the sum 
of $789,083 being charged against undivided 
profits to offset shrinkage in values which has 
been so very general. The entire cost of the 
company’s building at Broad and Chestnut 
streets has been written off and the property 
is carried on the books at more than one 
million dollars below the assessed valuation, 
the assessment being $4,568,030 and the book 
value $3,532,219. Total assets are given at 
$61,541,665, of which $33,794,584 are of loans 
and $16,203,308 of stocks and bonds. Deposits 
amount to $42,809,211, the number of deposi- 
tors being 16,175 and trust accounts aggregate 
$233,964,240, with 2,916 accounts. The report 
shows that through the company 8,935 sub- 
scriptions were made to the Victory Loan, 
amounting to $10,836,250, bringing the total 
subscriptions for the five Liberty Loans up to 
90,065 and the total subscribed to the total 
sum of $64,383,550. 


Capital Increase for Philadelphia National 
: Bank 


In accordance with the recommendation 
adopted by the board of directors the stock- 
holders of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
at a special meeting held January 13th, ap- 
proved an increase in the capital stock of the 
bank from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. Share- 
holders are offered 20,000 shares of a par 
value of $100 at $200 a share. The statement 
issued by the Philadelphia National on De- 
cember 31st, last, showed surplus and net 
profits of $8,304,000 and with the additional 
the combined capital, surplus and net profits 
will be about $13,300,000. 

Few National banks in the country have ex- 
perienced such rapid growth as the Philadel- 
phia National during the past few years. The 
latest report shows that resources have 
mounted to $183,079,682, including loans, dis- 
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Central 
Trust Company 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


We cordially invite correspondence from Banks, 
Trust Companies and Corporations requiring 
either financial or fiduciary facilities in this city 
or territory. Twenty-eight years of continued 
service. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guar- 
dian, Trustee, etc. 





OFFICERS 
H.H. GRACE, M. D., President 
C. T. SHARPLESS, Vice-President 
JOHN B. CLEMENT, 2d V.-P., Sec’y and Treas. 
MONTREVILLE SHINN, Ass’t Treas. 
C. CHESTER CRAIG, Trust Officer 


Resources Nearly $4,000,000.00 





counts and investments of $104,028,065; U. S. 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness, $6,899,- 
550; due from banks, $28,398,947; exchanges 
for Clearing House, $12,846,896; cash and re- 
serve, $13,989,828, and customers’ liability un- 
der letters of credit and acceptances, $16,398,- 
947. Deposits aggregate $12,181,359, of which 
$81,338,045 represent individual accounts; 
$24,724,245 bank balances and $4,119,068 Gov- 
ernment deposits. 

The officers of the Philadelphia National, 
which was founded in 1803, are as follows: 
Levi L. Rue, president; Charles P. Blinn, Jr., 
vice-president; Howard W. Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent; Wm. S. Maddox, vice-president; Hor- 
ace Fortescue, vice-president; O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier. 


Levi L. Rue, president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, has been re-elected by the di- 
rectors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council for the year 1920. 


The Philadelphia Trust Company has 
opened a new uptown office in the Liberty 
Building at Broad and Chestnut streets which 
takes the place of the office maintained for 
the last ten years at 1415 Chestnut street. 
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A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 530,000.00 


EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON, 

lst V. Pres’t, Att’y and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E, FLEMING, 

2nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER 8S, HARBAN, 3rd Vice-President 
EDSON B. OLDS, Treasurer 
EDWARD L. HILLYER, Secretary 
W. FRANK D. HERRON, Ass’t Treasurer 
REGINALD RUTHERFORD, Ass’t Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL, Ass’t Secretary 





Trust Company of Georgia 


ATLANTA 
Capital and Surplus.......... $2,000,000 


ERNEST WOODRUFF.............- .-» Pres. 





JOHN E. MURPHY.. Vice-Pres 
JAMES H. NUNNALLY. Vice-Pres. 
JOHN MN. GODDARD... ..ccccccss Vice-Pres. 
GEO. B. PENDLETON........ Sec. and Treas. 
JOHN K. McDONALD.......... Trust Officer 


We are especially equipped to serve Banks and Trust 


Companies in various Financial or Fiduciary capacities. 


Correspondence Invited. 





Organization of New Trust Companies 

in Pennsylvania 

The year 1919 has witnessed the organiza- 
tion or incorporation of an _ exceptionally 
large number of trust companies in Pennsyl- 
vania. Among the new trust companies or- 
ganized or in course of organization in Phila- 
delphia are the following: 

Conversion of the Olney Bank into the 
Olney Bank & Trust Company with increase 
of capital from $50,000 to $125,000. 

Morrisville Trust Company, with capital of 
$125,000 to be located in the suburban section 
north of Philadelphia. President, George W. 
Balderston; first vice-president, Thomas B. 
Stockham; second vice-president, Henry T. 
Moon; secretary, Carl B. Watson; treasurer, 
Edmund H. Lovett. 

A charter has been granted at Harrisburg 
for the Phoenix Trust Company with $300,000 
capital, which is to take over the assets of the 
defunct North Penn Bank. 

The United Bank and Trust Company is 
being organized with capital of $125,000. 

Among the new trust companies organized 
or chartered in Pennsylvania outside of Phila- 
delphia are the following: The Victory Trust 
Company to be opened at Bethlehem with 
$25,000 capital; Central Trust Company of 
Jeannette, Pa., with capital of $150,000; 











Hibernia 
Bank c& Trust Co. 


New Orleans 


re 


Announces the opening 
of the 


Hibernia 


Securities Company, Inc. 
Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 


To engage in the business of 
General Corporate Financing 









OFFICERS 


R. S. Hecht, President 
C. F. Herb, Vice-President and Gen’! Mer. 
Adolph Katz, Vice-President 
F. W. Ellsworth, Vice-President 
A. P. Howard, Treasurer 
P. H. Wilkinson, Secretary 


Offices: 
Suite 302 Hibernia Bank Building 
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Northeastern Trust Company of Reading 
with $25,000 capital; Kingston Bank and 
Trust Company, with $125,000 capital and the 
Capitol City Land Title & Trust Company, 
at Harrisburg with $300,000 capital. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
has paid out a total of $1,787,331 in dividends 
to member banks including a payment of 
$233,000 covering the past six months, The 
bank now has capital of $7,874,150 and sur- 
plus of $5,311,335. 

The four large savings societies of Phila- 
delphia report total savings deposits of $226,- 
196,000, an increase of $23,746,000 during the 
past year. 

Exceptionally large gratuities were dis- 
tributed to employees of banks and _ trust 
companies at the close of the last year, the 
total amount approximating $500,000, exclu- 
sive of increases in salary, profit sharing and 
other distributions. 

The Franklin National Bank has changed 
its fiscal year to end December 31st each 
year, the last dividend covering the two last 
months of the year 1919. 

The Landsdowne and Darby Savings Fund 
and Trust Company has increased its dividend 
rate from 6 to 8 per cent. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DEPOSITS AND TOTAL TRUST 
FUNDS OF THE TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADEPHIA 





Surplus and 
Undivided Trust 
Profits Deposits Deposits Funds, 
Dee. 11, Sept. 21, June 2, June 30 
Capital 1917 1918 1919 1919 
2S OS Oe FRR Cee es aoe 200,000 $209,455 $1,059,662 $1,634,717 $278,409 
American Bank and Trust................ 200,000 SID exeseccxas PRRMIEE  sscccsccaee 
DRIER MEE NDS ooo so oo s\n’ wc bi Rie ar 125,000 71,556 967,104 1,370,654 66,791 
Central Trust & Savings.................. 750,000 611,686 7,238,469 9,341,671 3,614,514 
PER EMINMEMOD, 5.5.5 co ohoubw Sw cies cw 0 <2 95 200,000 162,243 2,277,446 2,841,037 408,435 
co ee Se a ere 300,000 351,704 3,129,133 4,115,262 1,259,574 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd., Safe Dep. T. &T... 400,000 587,422 3,093,778 3,783,347 1,179,903 
eee | a ere 2,000,000 3,111,247 16,476,718 20,909,553 19,099,522 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust......... 1,000,000 1,450,182 6,142,324 7,852,865 22,363,567 
Continental Equitable Trust.............. 1,000,000 1,233,238 8,566,542 10,885,913 7,657,753 
Damen. tee Truet Co... ...... 060s. 0% 156,575 60,220 703,574 921,492 22,036 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund............ 300,000 133,191 2,067,338 2,556,525 616 
I OSS A eee 125,000 113,374 2,329,669 3,717,924 8,387 
CE Oo eS ee eee 5,000,000 17,057,876 28,526,937 27,732,663 235,419,703 
Finance Co. of Pennsylv ania, Ist oO area 1,470,000 2,350,102 1,361,100 1,168,363 ........... 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd....... a Eee moc c es. “Coaksst geal. (ke sea eee ears 
ER ROTI MOMMENCHD Co os o's oc vais 6 os.n do.8.0 620 250,000 553,215 4,223,121 4,875,061 1,290,277 
ye SS 6 eee 840,030 517,736 6,976,091 9,352,438 713 
RMMTIUIOWNT UT MRIBE 6 oc cs o5.0.s osers sone sees 600,000 1,140,093 8,122,352 9,270,656 20,152,936 
Girard Ave. Title & Trust................. 200,000 4,739 43,436,764 1,925,242 44,481 
OSE a rl ae ee 2,500,000 9,200,957 1,431,839 42,993,135 222,432,799 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit........... 1,000,000 531,969 6,390,429 7,358,139 19,361,221 
Haddington Title & Trust Co............. 125,000 87,813 1,766,253 2,403,047 1,253 
Hamilton Trust Co. ae Sean ate 200,000 248,830 2,225,228 2,674,217 78,418 
Holmesburg Trust Co. Sh a eee eee 125,000 103,310 795,617 960,108 22,143 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings.......... 500,000 1,281,463 5,764,799 6,442,431 3,908,380 
Integrity Title Ins. Tru. & Safe Dept....... 500,000 1,688,763 6,420,339 7,193,835 1,350,356 
ee en et 6 200,000 287,364 5,008,558 6,686,391 111,362 
es be ee eS eee ae 2,000,000 5,771,695 12,135,725 19,972,253 48,144,822 
UTE ec reg id alee 1,000,000 451,769 7,153,232 9,375,803 1,645,050 
Lauwriy .iued rust Co..........5..... 500,000 548,113 1,990,954 2,619,960 4.214.141 
EMONNNA ANNIE COD, cca ccce wc eecccucsece 250,000 268,431 2,616,042 2,072,937 1,475,952 
Market St. Title & Trust Co.............. 224,975 297,145 4,403,014 6,141,344 131,845 
Merchants’ Union Trust.................- 1,000,000 165,001 1,936,874 2,240,182 1,653,278 
Mortgage Trust Co. of Pennsylvania....... 125,000 10,884 37,216 7a 
SE MENMERERON So cig na ssc a wae wees 0 438,043 109,699 1,020,410 1,857,445 23,187 
Northern Trust Co. 500,000 2,317,501 8,243,312 9,970,338 16, cre 508 
North Philadelphia eh Oe. co. vs on adn es 250,000 549, 135 3,636,625 4,915,796 8,755 
Northwestern Trust Co................... 150,000 592.776 Ey i eae 
OE CS ee ere 150,000 102,230 1,043,396 1,244,245 146,302 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Grant. Ann.. 2,000,000 5,313,145 27,139,661 31,197,564 249,174,681 
UN ic sg a icivm alas dices @ 634,450 718 2,366,594 2,758,883 80,452 
Demmenen Drust Co... .... 2.0.6.0 0 ces 1,000,000 5,235,583 16,438,288 .......... 153,802,198 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila........ 2,000,000 6,480,473 12,038,572 11,378,494 80,882,310 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com............... 1,319,600 29,603 6,367,596 6,355,276 29,315,825 
Real Eetate Trust Co., Pid................ DEED “teccuceees duskeoeses - exeeee Sea's 18,441,805 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 2,246, 458 4,266,688 5,721,942 81,909 
LS Sail Ra Sg a 400,000 239,162 2,157,667 3,298,225 238,343 
MeRCRRURTNEND SWAIBE AOD. os sas oe v.c.00.0 cele o' 500,000 101,168 Ee yee ee 
MND TR WMEIE SOD 0. 6.- oe gicroivc csc a sesicds vs 150,000 198,505 1,735,352 2,025,984 2,002,121 
OS 6 ee eee 125,000 59,651 1,077,567 1,382,569 6,077 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 1,046,646 1,437,863 1,951,078 1,399,501 
Wayne Junction Trust Co................. 160,000 74,101 1,090,648 1,424,695 ig: 
we SS 6 2,000,000 2,019,686 7,790,940 8,518,171 8,551,186 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. Co.......... 500,000 603,335 4,531,568 5,995,673 1,278,991 


Howard J. Potts has been elected president 
of the Reading Trust Company of Reading, 
Pa., succeeding the late Jeremiah G. Mohn. 

The Commercial Trust Company of Read- 
ing, Pa., has been merged with the Reading 
National Bank of the same city, making an 
$8,000,000 corporation. 

The Weehawken Trust Company of New 
Jersey reports total resources of $5,467,- 
383; deposits of $5,243,000; capital $100,000; 





surplus and undivided profits of $125,000. 
North Carolina, will be the 
gathering place for the next Spring meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 


Pinehurst, 


can Bankers’ 


Association, 


on April 27th 


to 30th. Carolina Hotel, headquarters. 
The Troutman Banking and Trust Com- 
pany has opened for business at Troutman, 
N. C., with C. H. Brown as president and 
C. P. Davidson, cashier. 
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Roston 


Special Correspondence 


Reviving New England’s Maritime Prestige 

The war has taught New England manu- 
facturers, merchants and _ financiers the 
value of co-operation. It has also revived 
that spirit which, in the old “clipper” days 
made the Atlantic ports from Bridgeport 
to Portland the centers of world commerce. 
For several decades, prior to the war, New 
England has watched other ports forging 
ahead. Discrimination in the matter of 
rail-borne freight from the West and with- 
drawal of sailings enabled New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and other Atlantic 
ports to outdistance Boston, despite the 
latter’s great geographical advantages. In 
the 20-year period from 1896-1916 Boston 
gained in exports only $35,000,000 while 
New York gained $1,878,000,000 and Phila- 
delphia $153,000,000. Nevertheless, the war 
gave New England ports a big impetus, the 
export trade of the Boston port, for ex- 
ample, amounting to $205,839,000 in 1913 
to $510,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
last June 30, I9I9. 

A vigorous campaign is now in progress 
in this and other New England tide-water 
ports to increase sailings and development 
of commercial facilities. Boards of trade 
chambers of commerce, bankers’ associa- 
tions and business men’s organizations are 
making common cause to again put New 
England “on the map” from the stand- 
point of international commerce. An im- 
portant step is the recent completion of the 
new dry dock in the Boston harbor, including 
a vast plant, docks, warehouses, etc., which 
may serve as the nucleus for a free zone. 
Another feature of the program is the build- 
ing of the intercoastal canal as a means of 
bringing in coal and raw materials in bulk. 
Development of water power as a means 
of cheapening production and which is such 
a prime factor in competing for foreign 
trade, likewise is receiving diligent atten- 
tion. Hydro-electric equipment is now 
operating factories, street cars and lighting 
buildings and homes. 

The whole program, however, centers 
upon the establishment of a definite na- 
tional shipping and credit policy. In this 
respect the Federal Government has shown 
neither initiative or enlightened judgment, 
while England has already co-ordinated its 
various activities in order to regain pre-war 
commercial power. The tariff issue must 
also be solved in a manner that will en- 





American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 
Capital - - $1,000,000. 


Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 





BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 











courage instead of handicapping American 
producers and exporters. The Old World 
will require our goods and raw material 
for years to come and it is during this 
period of readjustment that the United 
States must shape its shipping and foreign 
trade policies. 





Successful Year for State Street Trust 

An increase in deposits from $30,550,000 
to $33,705,000 during the past year is one of 
the numerous indications of the rapid 
growth of the State Street Trust Co. of Bos- 
ton under the capable administration of 
President Allan Forbes and his associates. 
Capital has been increased to $2,000,000, 
while surplus and undivided profits show a 
very substantial gain for the year, now 
amounting to $3,213,000. Resources aggre- 
gated, on the last call date, $47,021,827 and 
trust department assets $8,844,000. 





The Publicity Department of the Old 
Colony Trust Company has issued a 16-page 
atlas of the world in colors, showing bound- 
aries as determined by the Peace Treaty. 

The First National Bank of Clinton, 
Mass., ended its existence on January roth, 
when its assets were taken over by the Clin- 


ton Trust Company. 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


In Business Over Forty-Eight Years 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $3,000,000 


Trust Funds over $60,000,000 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Send for our new booklet ‘‘ Wills and Trusts ”’ 


Your clients visiting Boston may have the advantages of 


our financial and fiduciary service upon being referred to us 
JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK P. FISH, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. SECRETARY 
ORRIN C. HART, TRUST OFFICER 


EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
RAYMOND MERRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
LEO WM. HUEGLE, AssisTANT SECRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





GROWTH OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


During the past year, from Nov. 1, 1918, 
to Nov. 17, 1919, the deposits of the Boston 
trust companies increased from $359,000,- 
000 to $384,000,000, a gain of $24,000,- 
000, while savings deposits increased from 
$42,000,000 to over $60,000,000 during the 
same period. In a number of instances divi- 
dend rates have been increased and many 
of the trust companies have been enabled 
to add handsomely to surplus and undi- 
vided profits. Important increases in capi- 
tal have also taken place during the year 
while the number of new trust companies 
organized in Boston and_ throughout 
Massachusetts has been even larger than 
the previous year. 

While trust department business is not 
developing as rapidly as in other large cities 
the trust companies which have directed 
their efforts particularly toward this branch 
have made noteworthy progress. Trust de- 
partment assets of the trust companies of 
Boston now aggregate $190,000,000. The 
largest totals are held by the following 
companies: New England Trust Company 
$64,631,000; Old Colony Trust Company 
$58,675,000; Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company $51,322,000; State Street Trust 
Company $8,844,000; Commonwealth Trust 








Company $1,685,000 and International Trust 
Company $1,550,000. 

It would not be surprising if the more in- 
tensive competition for trust business, due 
to the establishment of active trust depart- 
ments by National banks, should quicken 
public appreciation of the value of such fa- 
cilities. The professional or legal trustee 
has succeeded in holding his own, but it is 
evident that an increasing volume of estate 
and trust business is going to be directed 
toward the trust departments. A co-opera- 
tive and educational publicity campaign, sys- 
tematically conducted, would be most help- 
ful in developing a broader trust depart- 
ment business. 


Interests associated with the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Boston have purchased a 
substantial interest in the Commercial Trust 
Company of Springfield. 

The First National Bank of Clinton, Mass., 
ended its existence on January 10th, when its 
assets were taken over by the Clinton Trust 
Company. Capital $300,000. 

John McMilan has been elected treasurer 
of the newly organized Atlas Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield. 
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~ fwO names 
inseparably Linked 
in the%tninds of Bankers 





Railroad Situation in New England 

Reviewing the results of Government con- 
trol of the railroads of New England, 
President E. G. Buckland of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, says: 

“Speaking for the New England railroads, 
expenses have increased about 75 per cent. 
and revenues have increased about 30 per 
cent. The result is that whereas prior to 
Federal control out of every dollar earned 
the New England railroads as a whole paid 
out 78 cents for labor, fuel, materials and 
taxes, and had 22 cents for interest, rentals, 
dividends and other charges to keep them- 
selves solvent and make their securities at- 
tractive for investment, now if returned 
they would have to put out 95 cents for the 
former and have but 5 cents for the latter. 

“This aggregates a deficiency of more 
than $20,000,000 per year necessary to keep 
the roads solvent and $28,000,000 a year 
necessary to fulfill the promise of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. The solution is simple. 
The increased cost of transportation should 
be distributed upon those who use it and 
not upon the public generally in the shape 
of taxes. 

“The freight rates should have been in- 
creased a year ago to meet this deficiency. 


Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company 
% Preferred Stock 


Backed by a large equities in 


Oil Producing, Transporting, 
Refining and Distributing 


properties. 
Sinking Fund Provision, 
Cumulative Dividends, High 
Earning Power, Attractive In- 
come Yield. 


Circular TM-2 and detailed in- 


formation mailed upon request. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


60 Wall Street, New York 








Guarding Against Irresponsible Banking 


The suspension of the Old South Trust 
Company of Boston which had its funds tied 
up in non-liquid and ill-considered loans, 
should be an object lesson to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Bank Incorporation 
against granting of trust company charters 
freely. The trust companies of Boston and 
Massachusetts are properly jealous of the 
fine record of solvency and safe manage- 
ment which they have made. Trust com- 
pany failures have been rare in this State 
and the Massachusetts Board of Bank In- 
corporators is in duty bound to be more 
strict in admitting new enterprises in the 
field which do not measure up to standard 
requirements. The first requisite is to dis- 
courage any further extension of the chain- 
banking method. 

Plans are being considered for either re- 
opening the Old South Trust Company un- 
der the name of the Hamilton Trust Com- 
pany with capital of $1,000,000 or turning 
over its assets to one of the larger trust 
companies. Due to the action of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company the members of the 
Christmas Club conducted by the Old South 
Trust Company received checks in full. 


' 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 
HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000,00° 
Capital, $1,250,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 


A Year of Unparalleled Activity 
for New England States 


While New England industries have suf- 
fered severely from coal shortage and 
strikes, the trade and business summaries 
fully justify the statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston that “the year 1919 
closes with New England industries stimu- 
lated by post-war conditions to a degree of 
peace-time activity unparalleled in the 
economic history of this section.” In most 
mills and factories the demand for ship- 
ments shows no abatement. Manufacturers 
of fine cotton fabrics have sold practically 
their entire anticipated output for the first 
quarter of 1920and others have commitments 
reaching as far as August and September. 
With increasing prices there is continued 
heavy demand for all kinds of cotton goods 
both for domestic and export trade. Job- 
bers and retailers are buying heavily on ris- 
ing markets. The jewelry business showed 
an increase of fully 40 per cent. Shoe manu- 
facturers are starting on next season’s trade 
and labor in all branches is fully employed. 

From a banking and financial standpoint 
Boston and the New England States ex- 
perienced a prosperous year. Banks and 
trust companies reported larger earnings 
and steady accumulation of deposits. Bank 
clearings are at record figures. Despite in- 
crease in official discount rates there has 
been no appreciable curtailment of new 
credit. The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton reported on January oth, bills on hand 
amounting to $198,044,000 as compared with 
$201,020,000 on November 14, I919, and 
with the high point of $211,342,000 reported 
December 26th, when year-end financing 
made heavy draft upon bank resources. As 
compared with early November returns 
there has been an increase of over $15,000,- 
000 in notes in circulation, the total of 
$233,500,000 for January 9th, however, show- 





ing a decrease of $13,000,000 from the high 
figure reported December 26th. The bank- 
ing situation in Boston is strong, neverthe- 
less, and liquidation of war paper held in 
the portfolios of banks or held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for rediscounts, should 
now proceed in an orderly manner. 





Midwinter Banquet, Massachusetts 
Bankers’ Association 

One of the most successful gatherings in 
the history of the Massachusetts Bankers’ 
Association was the banquet held on Jan- 
uary 8th at the Copley Plaza, at which Mr. 
Charles G. Bancroft, president of the Inter- 
national Trust Company of Boston, pre- 
sided as president of the association. The 
principal addresses were delivered by Gov- 
ernor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Senator Walter E. Edge, author of the 
“Edge Bill” passed recently by Congress 
and providing for the organization of cor- 
porations to facilitate export credit. 

In the course of his introductory remarks 
President Bancroft reviewed the develop- 
ment of Boston banking as follows: 

“In 1895 there were only two banks in 
the city of Boston with deposits exceeding 
$10,000,000. One of these banks had de- 
posits of $10,400,000 and the other $10,200,- 
ooo. Now, the number of banks in Boston 
having less than $10,000,000 of deposits is 
probably smaller than those having more 
than $10,000,000 deposits. The total depos- 
its in the clearing house 25 years ago, in- 
cluding all the banks, were $168,398,000, 
which was hardly more than the deposits 
in some of our larger institutions today. The 
total clearing house exchanges in 1895 were 
$4,757,684,504, while the total exchanges in 
1919 were $17,902,682,764.” 





The fifty-one trust companies of Maine 
have resources of $116,423,000, with deposits 
of $85,879,000. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF BOSTON 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and Deposits* Deposits* Assets 


Undivided Banking Banking Savings 

Profits Dept. Dept. Dept. 

Capital Nov. 17, Nov. l, Nov. 17, Nov. 17, 

1919 1918 1919 1919 
Asmoriggsn FT riist (5025.66. bs koe hacen we .$1,000,000 $2,659,100 $25,544,379 $24,654,346 ....... 
a ey 2 Oe a ee a J pak 600,000 1 468,222 a7, 5 56,308 18,515,120 $356,387 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co.......... 1.000000 3,307,331 14,891,724 ete ON” eee 
Chariastowi beust Co. ..... 2.0.3 dees sees 200,000 53,936 1,335,767 1,415,238 1,635,747 
Bo, Oa ee eens 100,000 75,422 977,517 1,055,511 763,485 
i) Commonwealth Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 1,069,758 23,592,714 25,266,718 4,658,378 
*Cosmonotten ‘truat:Co........5. 06666. 400,000 434,850 5,341,447 7,638,399 5,434,495 
SI DORCMORUNE DREGE CO... ©. cei. occa ork ues 300,000 125,560 2,733,614 2,753,715 4,284,204 
RCSB UIN FT OURO OO os sds ch cen besa ee 500,000 222,402 2,289,173 3,169,336 246,715 
Eeenseee Trusty OO... «06 sscecae see 600,000 571,633 5,756,075 6,860,934 7,183,091 
oh oe eer 1,000,000 377,979 9,272,463 10,053,989 4,643,633 
ME PEMBU NO. «<3 a Saud spe wc cs be ae pe By 2,777,000 765,729 7,050,908 9,745,286 4,057,766 
PEIMOWON TAME Cis oo. so oS cesie Heo oe 200,000 52,732 1 016,242 2,492,409 941,637 
po LST a a OF rr 200,000 20,000 1,369,903 1,399,000 957,964 
SS SOS a 200,000 GATES: fsicuscatn 607 ,647 294,289 
International Trust Co............ ...-.- 2,000,000 2,313,033 18,618,140 23,000,358 3,114,508 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co.................- 200,000 33,710 641,021 809,105 960,034 
Cie SEE. oo. cc csas dd vsecexe 200,000 380,808 4,112,065 4,638,662 1,367,980 
OBTEOG BEBO. 6 os cas cas bwdivwuasess 400,000 152,517 2,151,192 2,015,692 1,384,024 
Phinssacnusette Trust Co... . 2... 66s. so 500,000 471,812 6,281,132 8,989,992 5,111,138 
Metropolitan Trust Co... .25......s6scc0* 500,000 537,840 5,774,007 7,727,778 1,609,528 
Now Fingiang Trust Co. ....6.- cceceses 1,000,000 3,350,167 23,643,551 . 24,227,424 .......... 
WE a Oa yoo a 0: rr 7,000,000 9,997,090 137,329,903 131,893,916 13,223 
er Gg ke Oe 200,000 55,406 1,206,854 2,479,810 871,836 
MRO SURE COS ics i isiog seek ss asm ss 200,000 FOO ARe avcsewets be 344,477 211,595 
South Boston Trust Co.................- 200,000 71,875 1,430,953 1,410,349 1,900,449 
WORLe arent. Pret OO... <6. ss iss cee cess s 2,000,000 3,213,691 30,550,687 Se POE aie gtiainaie 
PITOMONG STURUNCO... 6. co sosienc kisicavees 200,000 113,191 1,840,367 5,139,000 5,049,051 
A *United States TPrust:Go........5 5.5.06. 1,000,000 1,209,555 8,512,710 10,292,426 5,689,492 
; WF SEN ONY IG 0 goa ‘a ce ace 6.0. sid sore ebm. 100,000 NS x's so ie ow wk 528,381 162,296 
' *Exclusive of Savings Dept. Deposits. *Stocks must be offered to Directors before sale. 
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Commonwealth Trust Company Gains 


President George S. Mumford of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company presented to his 
stockholders one of the most satisfactory 
reports for the past year in the history of 
the institution. Deposits increased from 
$23,592,000 to $25,266,000 with resources to- 
talling $32,137,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits account increased from $932,529 to 
$1,069,000. The savings deposits has assets 
of $4,658,378, the deposits of which are not 
included in the deposits of the banking de- 
partment noted above. Trust department 
assets amount to $1,685,000. 


American Trust Company of Boston 


Expanding business was the feature of the 
past year at the American Trust Company 
of Boston with deposits reaching $24,654,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits $2,659,100 
and resources aggregating $32,390,000. 
Among assets are $2,360,000 U. S. bonds 
and Treasury certificates; $2,292,000 other 
stocks and bonds; $4,470,000 demand loans 
on collateral; $3,280,000 time loans with col- 
lateral; $8,693,000 other time loans and ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 customers liability 
under acceptances and bankers’ acceptances. 


First National Bank of Boston 


With deposits amounting to $176,000,000 
and resources of over $260,000,000 the First 
National Bank of Boston is steadily making 
new records of growth. “First National 
Service” has become a slogan to conjure 
with and the facilities of the bank are 
maintained on a basis of maximum effi- 
ciency. The foreign department of the First 
National has become a most important fac- 
tor in developing international trade and fi- 
nancial relations, the banking also conduct- 
ing a very successful branch at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina and having a system of 
foreign correspondents reaching every im- 
portant market in the world. 


New Records for Old Colony Trust Company 


Both in volume of business and in ex- 
tension of service and department opera- 
tions the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston closed one of the most successful 
years in the history of the company. Re- 
sources on the last call date amounted to 
$172,611,000, with deposits of $131,893,000. 
Capital has been increased to $7,000,000, with 
surplus fund at $9,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $997,000. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Business and Economic Adjustments from 
Middle Western Standpoint 

While bankers are chary of venturing 
definite prediction as to the course of busi- 
ness, prices and industrial activity during 
the new year, there is no apprehension 
manifested as to the possibility of any vio- 
lent reactions. On the contrary there is 
every assurance of sustained activity if la- 
bor troubles are avoided, if production is 
increased instead of curtailed as it was last 
year by the coal shortage and the steel 
strike. Extravagance among the wage- 
earners and those enjoying the benefit of 
abnormally high prices has been prevalent 
in this section. There has been marked ex- 
pansion of loans and credits during the past 
year which entails the necessity of defla- 
tion and the process of contraction. It is 
in this situation that bankers look for pos- 
sibly unexpected developments. 

Referring to the local banking situation 
there is an expansion of loans and dis- 
counts by both National and State institu- 
tions’ from $1,039,252,000 at the beginning 
of 1919 to $1,399,322,087 reported on Nov. 
17th, last, which was made possible to a 
large degree by heavy borrowing from the 
Federal Reserve Bank and encouraged by 
release of commercial and industrial de- 
mands. Deposits of banks and trust com- 
panies, during the same period increased 
from $1,542,324,000 to $1,784,521,268 of 
which the National banks reported $867,- 
452,000 and the trust companies and State 
banks $917,068,409. The first of this year, 
however, witnessed a substantial reduction 
in the amount of bills pledged at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for rediscounts, includ- 
ing war paper. On January oth the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago reported bills 
in hand amounting to $335,521,000, repre- 
senting a decrease of nearly $50,000,000 for 
the previous week and a net reduction of 
over $21,000,000 as compared with last No- 
vember 14th, shortly after the Federal Re- 
serve Board inaugurated its policy of in- 
creasing discount rates. As a consequence 
of increased rates the money rates here 
have also tightened with call money marked 
up to 6 per cent. by a number of banks and 
trust companies and time money also hold- 
ing firm at that figure. It is worth noting, 
however, that in proportion to gold re- 
serve the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
averages a lower percentage of bill and note 
liabilities than most of the other Federal 
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Chicago Trust 
Company 


former name 


Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Co. 


HE facilities of our Trust De- 

partment are at the disposal of 

banks and bankers for the handling 
of all fiduciary matters. 


Both active and inactive accounts 
solicited, 3% interest being paid on 
dormant deposits. 


Personal interviews or correspond- 
ence cordially invited. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Commercial Savings 
Trust 


on 
Real Estate Loan Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts and Foreign Exchange 


Capital $1,000,000.00 





Reserve Banks. The gold reserve shows in- 
crease of nearly $27,000,000 since the first 
week in December standing at $391,211,000 
on January 9th with $486,386,000 notes in 
circulation. During November the amount 
of notes showed a successive increase while 
the tendency has been toward contraction 
since the first of this year. It is evident 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
is in a strong position to supply necessary 
accommodation for legitimate commercial 
and crop moving requirements. 

Production of all kinds in this district is 
far below the demand. More buyers are 
here than ever while merchants sales are at 
low ebb. Shipments of grain and commodi- 
ties are interfered with by car shortage 
and lack of coal. With the return of the 
railroads to private ownership there will 
be released a banked-up demand for equip- 
ment. Housing conditions are such as to 
call for a big boom in this branch. There is 
every indication that business should con- 
tinue at capacity for many months to come 
if there are no reverses. 


Net earnings of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago for 1919 was $512,258, com- 
pared with $502,533 in 1918. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DEPOSITS MORTGAGE LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 


BONDS TRUSTEESHIPS 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ESTABLISHED i883 


Capital and Surplus” - 





$1,700,000 


AFFILIATED WITH THE MORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


A YEAR OF PRONOUNCED TRUST COMPANY EXPANSION 


From the standpoint of volume of trust 
company resources Illinois ranks third 
among the States of the Union. For the 
first time the aggregate resources of IIli- 
nois trust companies crossed _ the billion 
mark last June and since then have ad- 
vanced to nearly $1,050,000,000. Including 
both trust companies and State banks the 
deposits of the Chicago institutions aggre- 
gated $917,068,000 on the last call date an 
increase of nearly $14,000,000 since Septem- 
ber 12, I9I9. 

An indication of the substantial growth 
of trust companies of this city is afforded 
by the following comparisons with 1918 and 
also with Dec., 1914: The Central Trust 
Company reported deposits on Nov. 17, 
1919, of $61,256,304, as compared with $49,- 
886,000 in December, 1918, and $39,230,000 
in December, 1914. The Chicago Trust 
Company advanced last year from $9,697,000 
to $11,213,000 and as compared with $6,445,- 
000 in 1914. The Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings has deposits of $76,- 
061,000 as compared with $66,947,000 last 
year and $23,520,000 in 1914. The First 
Trust & Savings has deposits of $77,492,000 
as against $68,711,000 last year and $57,484,- 
ooo in 1914. The Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank has deposits of $29,183,011 as com- 
pared with $27,064,000 last year and $15,743 
in 1914. The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
reports deposits of $118,571,000 as com- 
pared with $99,364,000 last year and $03,- 
872,000 in 1914. The Merchants Loan & 


Trust Company reports deposits of $108,282,- 


000 as against $86,377,000 a year ago and 
$50,378,000 at the close of 1914. The North- 
ern Trust Company has deposits of $36,647,- 
000 as against $32,794,000 a year ago and 
$28,945,000 in 1914. The State Bank of Chi- 


cago increased its deposits since 1914 from 
$24,342,000 to $38,732,000. 


The past year also witnessed excep- 
tionally large earnings for trust companies 
with additions to surplus and undivided 
profits. Several trust companies increased 
capital and a number of new trust compan- 
ies started business under promising cir- 
cumstances. One of the most important de- 
velopments in the trust company field was 
the merger of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank with the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company with the Corn Exchange 
National Bank as the third party of the 
combination. Although the financial plans 
of the merger have become operative the 
trust companies and the bank continue as 
separate institutions until the big new build- 
ing to house the alliance is completed and 
which is to cover the site of the present 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank building 
and that of the old Grand Pacific Hotel, 
now in coursé of demolition. This com- 
bination now has a grand total of $342,000,- 
ooo deposits while the North American 
Trust Company, which is the title selected 
for the merged trust companies has capital 
of $30,000,000. 

Trust department development also at- 
tained another high record with steady in- 
crease in the number of estates passing to 
the custody of trust companies. Thus far 
no important National bank in this city has 
taken on trust powers as most of them con- 
duct trust companies under State charter. 


The State Trust & Savings Bank has been 
organized at Mattoon, IIl., capital $100,000. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago voted extra compensation to its 
employees at the close of last year. 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 








Annual Report of First National and First 
Trust of Chicago 


In presenting the fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the First National Bank and the 
sixteenth annual statement of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, the chairman of 
the board, Mr. James B. Forgan directed 
attention to the activities and growth of 
both institutions. The First National 
reached its high point in deposits last Sep- 
tember when they amounted to $245,897,- 
000, while the total of $223,736,000 at the 
end of the year represents a net increase of 
over $15,000,000 as compared with the 
close of the previous year. Loans aggre- 
gate $157,100,000 as compared with $121,- 
282,000 a year ago. Fluctuations in depos- 
its and loans are attributed mainly to Gov- 
ernment operations. in certificate financing 
and payment of Federal taxes. 

Savings deposits of the First Trust and 
Savings increased during the past year from 
$44,891,000 to $54,342,000 while other depos- 
its amount to $26,198,000 against $23,154,000 
a year ago. Earnings of the First National 
were $2,410,490 as compared with $2,507,271 
for the previous year while earnings of the 
First Trust were $1,476,613 as compared 
with $846,310 for 1918. Combined opera- 
tions of both banks show earnings of $3,- 





887,103 against $3,353,581 for the previous 
year. Dividend payments amounted to $2,- 
200,000, leaving surplus earnings for the 
year of $1,687,000. John H. Hardin, Clifford 
M. Leonard, James Norris and John P. Ole- 
son have been added to the board of directors. 

Additional office space has been secured 
through a five year lease of the Fort Dear- 
born Bank Building adjoining the First Na- 
tional Building with option to purchase. Or- 
ganization was also completed during the 
last year of the First National Investment 
Company which will be conducted as an 
auxiliary. 
New Directors for Chicago Trust Company 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Chicago Trust Company the 
following were elected members of the board 
of directors: Patrick H. Joyce, president of 
the Illinois Car and Mfg. Co.; William B. 
Simpson, president A. M. Castle & Co., and 
Philip K. Wrigley, vice-president Wm. Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Co. Officers and other directors were 
re-elected. 

The Chicago Trust Company experienced 
one of the most satisfactory years in 1919 
since its establishment. Resources show 
increase to $14,306,513. Deposits. amount to 
$11,340,114 with capital at $1,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits (net) $451,907. 
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DIRECTORS 


Cuartes H. Keep 
Chairman of the Board 


Bens. L. ALLEN 
Vice-President of the Company 


AnNcELL H. BALL 
President Best & Co. 


Howarp BAYNE 
Vice-President of the Company 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
President Seaboard National 
Bank 
Union N. BETHELL 
New York 


FRANKLIN Q. BROWN 
Redmond & Co., Bankers 
Tuomas A. BuCKNER 
Vice-President New York Life 
Insurance Co. 

A. E. CarLTon 
President Holly Sugar 
Corporation 
Newcoms CARLTON 
President Western Union 

Telegraph Co. 
Epwarp H. CLark 
Vice-President Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation 


GEORGE CRAWFORD CLARK, 


Jr. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers 
Haroitp BENJAMIN CLARK 
White, Weld & Co., Bankers 
Epwarp CorRNELL 
Attorney at Law 


Moreau DELANO 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers 


James M. GIFForD 
Attorney at Law 


E. H. R. GREEN 
President Texas Midland 
Railroad 


J. Horace HarpDING 
Charles D. Barney e Co., 


Bankers 


A. Barton HEPBURN 
Chairman, Chase National 
ank 


WILtarp V. KING 
President of the Company 
ANTHONY R. KUSER 
Vice-President Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey 


Puitie LEHMAN 
Lebman Brothers, Bankers 


ALFRED E. MARLING 
Real Estate 


Aucustus G. Paine, Jr. 
President New York er 
Pennsylvania Co. 


Noau C. Rocers 
Attorney at Law 


ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman, Sachs éerCo., Bankers 


FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J. er W. Seligman er Co., 
Bankers 


Witiiam A. TUCKER 
Tucker, Anthony e Co., 
Bankers 


FREDERICK W. WHITE 
Peters, White er Company, 
Chemicals 


OFFICERS 


Witiane Vs KANG... sess; President 
Howarp Bayne_.......Vice-President 
Bens. L. ALLEN.......Vice-President 
LANGLEY W. Wico1n.. Vice-President 
Frep C. Marston... . . Vice-President 
Rosert I. CurrRan........ Secretary 
WaLTER G. KIMBALL...... Treasurer 
Cuar.es E. Wo rr... Asst. Secretary 
Georce S. Miuts.....Asst. Secretary 


Howarp E. Riper... .Asst. Treasurer 
ARTHUR W. Hutcuins. Asst. Treasurer 
Joun MatrtrHews, Jr.. Asst. Treasurer 


Trust Department 
Geo. EarLE WARREN. . Vice-President 
Gaus KR: Jouppi... ... Trust Officer 
ARTHUR N. HAZELTINE 
Asst. Trust Officer 
Wivarp C. Mason.Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL M. Spepon.Asst. Trust Officer 


Foreign Department 


SLOTRRING Shee Vice-President 
Freprick G. Hersst. . Asst. Secretary 


Uptown Office 


Harris A. Dunn....... Vice-President 
J. SpeRRY KaAne....... Vice-President 
Henry M. Arxins. Asst. Trust Officer 
ArtTHuR DaLy........ Asst. Secretary 
Wo. E. Dossin...... Asst. Treasurer 


Women’s Department 


VirciniA D. H. FuRMAN 
Asst. Secretary 


Harlem Branch 


VERNON P. BAKER........ Manager 
Hersert I. Exre...... Asst. Manager 


Bronx Branch 
PRED DERRY S. 25.525. ese Manager 
AcFreD B. Atkinson. .Asst. Manager 
Harry WEIss........ Asst. Manager 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


St. Louis’s Industrial and Commercial 
Future 

Developing the commercial usefulness of 
the Mississippi River and attracting Eastern 
capital to establish industries in this section, 
are two of the definite objectives for which 
St. Louis business and banking organizations 
are striving. To be sure, the project for 
making the “Father of the Waters” a high- 
way to the markets of the world and espe- 
cially to South and Central America, has been 
a fond dream for the past forty years. Con- 
gress has mulled over the subject much as 
the British Parliament has gnawed at the 
Irish “Home Rule” bone. It has served as 
a theme for eloquent forensic after-dinner 
discussion and as an excuse for commissions 
and innumerable junkets. Now, however, the 
dream is blending into reality. The railroads 
have no longer the whiphand, as it is now 
a matter of getting shipments either by water 
or rail. Tunnel-hull barges are being built 
at Pittsburgh which will make the trip to the 
mouth of the Mississippi in four days and a 
half. Industries are coming here from all 
parts of the country because of location, ad- 
vantages of distribution and proximity to 
sources of raw material. 

The General Motors Company is one of a 
long string of new enterprises which are 
erecting great plants here while others are 
coming. A plant for coking Illinois coal by 
the Roberts process, to cost $8,000,000, is 
under construction. Another big automobile 
firm has come to St. Louis with orders for 
South American countries which will test 
capacity for two years to come. In many 
other manufacturing and mercantile lines 
ground is being broken for new _ establish- 
ments or extension. Whether this new atmos- 
phere of activity is just a revival of the old 
“Biggest St Louis spirit” or a reflex of tre- 
mendous war-time activity, it is hard to say, 
but it is there nevertheless in very tangib'e 
form. 





Banking and Financial Resourcefulness 

St. Louis is setting a new stride in finan- 
cing and banking activity. Competition has 
become more keen with the result that new 
lines of progressive service are being devel- 
oped. Foreign trade possibilities cut quite a 
big figure in banking calculations and there 
is a mutual contact between bankers and en- 
terprising men of business which is bound 
to make other cities look to their laurels. 
While bank clearing totals are somewhat mis- 
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leading because of the high cost and price 
factors it is nevertheless susceptible to proof 
that the expansion of clearings during the 
past year also points to greater physical pro- 
duction and actual trade. Bank clearings of 
St. Louis for 1919 approximated $8,140,000,- 
000 as compared with $7,838,846,000 last year. 
Banking and trust company deposits and re- 
sources have steadily mounted to new high 
records. The Federal Reserve bank here has 
functioned admirably and receives the best 
kind of co-operation from member banks and 
trust companies. The January 2d report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis shows 
total gold reserves of $93,330,000 with $112,- 
019,000 bills on hand and $143,411,000 notes 
in circulation. The amount of bills on hand 
represents the highest figure since discount 
rates have been raised 





The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis paid out in dividends during the 
past year $600,000. 


J. C. Van Riper has resigned as president 
of the Title Guaranty Trust Company of 
St. Louis to enter into the investment bank- 
ing business in Denver. 
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Every Phase of the Banking and Trust Service 


The cordial spirit of accommodation and co-operation which obtains in 
the management of this Bank enables us to offer particularly valuable serv- 


ices to Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States. 


Our 


organization covers every phase of Commercial Banking and Fiduciary 


Service. 


National Banks contemplating the establishment of Trust Departments 
are invited to write for our booklets on that subject, or to correspond with 


our Trust Department. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN SAINT LOUIS 


Resources over Ninety-five Millions 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trust Officer 





Trust Company Growth 

The year 1919 has been a period of excep- 
tional activity and progress for the trust com- 
panies of St. Louis and of the Southwest in 
general. Since 1913 resources of the trust 
companies of Missouri have increased from 
$171,47 ,000 to $251,493,000, while deposits 
have increased from $125,366,000 to $188,009,- 
000. There are 88 trust companies in opera- 
tion in Missouri, of which probably two- 
thirds confine their activities mainly to com- 
mercial banking and real estate. 

Trust company growth is indicated by cit- 
ing the figures for some of the larger trust 
companies of this city. The Mercantile Trust 
Company has deposits of $50,862,000, an in- 
crease of over $8,000,000 since last June; the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company has de- 
posits of $26,688,000, which also represents 
a substantial gain for the year. Trust de- 
partment operations have also been developed 
in large volume. 





Gaty Pallen, for many years political editor 
of daily newspapers in St. Louis and director 
of publicity in connection with the War Sav- 
ings Campaign of which Mr. Festus J. Wade 
was director, has been appointed head of the 
publicity department of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Appoints Texas 
Representative 

With the opening of the new year, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company announces 
the appointment of Mr. John A. Monroe, as 
its Texas representative. Mr. Monroe re- 
signs the position of manager of operation of 
the Credit Department of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, to join the field force 
of the trust company. 

He was born in Frankfort, Ky., in 1873, 
but has been a Texan since his seventh year 
and graduated from the University of Texas 
in 1898. He started his career in educational 
work and by 1904 had achieved prominence 
as Superintendent of Schools of Lamar 
County, Texas. In 1907 he was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the First National Bank of 
Paris, Texas, a position which he held until 
1918, when he joined the Federal Reserve 
bank. For more than a year Mr. Monroe has 
been educational director of Texas Chapter 
A 3.5. 


The Marceline Trust Company has com- 
pleted organization at Marceline, Mo., with 
capital of $50,000. 

The Mecca Trust and Banking Company, 
to be operated by and for negroes, has been 
organized in St. Louis with capital of $200,- 
000. Dr. Charles E. Phillips, president. 
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institution is 
under joint ownership with the 


UNION COMMERCE 
NATIONAL BANK 


the two institutions forming the 
largest banking unit in Ohio 
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“Trust Company’’ Title 


Application for a permanent restraining 
order against State Bank Commissioner En- 
right has been applied for in the United 
States court at Jefferson City, Mo., by at- 
torneys of the Kansas City Fidelity National 
Bank and Trust Company of Kansas City. 
The petition declares “State banking laws 
which forbid a bank from attaching ‘trust 
company’ to its name are in conflict with the 
Federal banking laws, which accord a bank 
that right.” 

It is alleged “Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company is suffering loss from action of En- 
right in refusing approval of the deposit of 
surplus funds of banks operating under the 
State laws with the Kansas City Bank & 
Trust Company.” It also stated use of the 
“trust company” part of the name has been 
approved by the United States Comptroller 
of Currency. 


The Research and Statistical Department of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis has 
issued an exhaustive and carefully compiled 
review of business and financial conditions for 
the past year. Copies may be secured by 
writing to the First National Bank, St. Louis. 





A.D 


Judgment in Favor of National Bank of 
Commerce of St. Louis 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has af- 
firmed a judgment for $700,000 and inter- 
est against H. Clay Pierce in favor of the 
National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, 
with costs amounting to $50,000 covering 
five years of litigation. The suit involved 
10,000 shares of capital stock of the Nash- 
ville Terminal Company which was claimed 
by the bank as collateral for a loan of 
$700,000 advanced by the bank to the com- 
pany. Pierce contended that the stock had 
never been pledged to the bank and that if 
it had been pledged more than five years 
had elapsed and the bank had forfeited its 
claim on the stock. 


The Mortgage Trust Company and the 
Mortgage Guaranty Company paid an extra 
dividend of 1 per cent. to stockholders at the 
close of last year and also made generous 
distribution among employees. 

The Marceline Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Chillicothe with capital of $50,000. 

Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis has been 
elected treasurer of the Kiawanis Club of 
St. Louis. 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





Federal Tax on Gross Sales vs. Excess 
Profits Tax 

Speaking before the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in St. Louis, now in progress here, 
recently, Morris F. Frey, assistant treasurer 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and Tax Consultant of that company, 
indicated the fiscal possibilities of a Federal 
tax on gross sales as a substitute for the 
present excess profits tax, which he said 
threatened the industries of the country with 
irreparable injury. He said in part: 

“Undoubtedly one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of a sales tax lies in the de- 
sire and need of relieving the country of one 
of the most unjust, unsound, and dangerous 
taxes which has ever been imposed upon our 
industries, namely, the excess profits tax. The 
excess profits tax, though probably justifiable 
as a means of raising revenue for the prose- 
cution of the war, is both unscientific in prin- 
ciple and economically unsound. Although 
this tax is in the form of a direct tax on 
profits, it is, in effect, a most unsatisfactory 
commodity tax. 

“A manufacturer, merchant, or other busi- 
ness concern subject to the tax, in most in- 
stances, estimates in advance, the amount 
which he is compelled to add to the selling 
price of the commodity in order to pass the 
same on to the ultimate consumer, so as to 
protect himself against the heavy imposition. 


Because of the uncertainty of the determina- 
tion of the tax, owing to the intricacies and 
complexities of the law, a business concern is 
apt to overestimate, rather than underestimate, 
its liability. In doing this, it often becomes 
an unintentional profiteer in safeguarding it- 
self from an undue usurpation of its earnings. 
Thus, prices are increased to the consumer by 
amounts more than sufficient to cover the tax.” 





First National Bank of St. Louis Expands 

The First National Bank of St. Louis has 
obtained a long term lease on a property south 
of its present quarters having a frontage of 
57 feet to provide for additional accommo- 
dation. The affiliated St. Louis Union Trust 
Company will take over the entire second 
floor of the old Mechanics-American Bank 
Building, now occupied by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The safe deposit department will 
be removed from the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company to the basement of the First Na- 
tional Bank quarters. The new arrangement 
will give the bank and trust company a total 
of approximately 82,426 square feet of space. 





At the annual meeting of the National Bank 
of Commerce of St. Louis, former Assistant 
Cashier A. L. Wiessenhorn, was elected presi- 
dent and F. A. Peterson, Ralph J. Kunz, Leo 
L. Kelly and Henry Reis were chosen assis- 
tant cashiers. All other officers were re- 
elected. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Profits Deposits Deposits 


Name Capital Nov. 30,1919 Nov. 30, 1919 Nov. 30,1918 
De ead he 2 0 a or a $1,000,000 $199,309.36 $7,868,872.14 $6,365,923 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Prospects of the Steel industry 

Because of curtailment of production due 
to the steel strike and the shortage of fuel 
supply caused by the walkout of the coal 
miners, the steel mills of this district are far 
behind in filling orders for both domestic 
and foreign demand. Present orders are 
sufficient to keep mills in blast and labor em- 
ployed at capacity for the first six months of 
this year, at least, whatever price or other 
industrial changes may be encountered. When 
railroads are again able to bid for credit 
there will appear an additional huge volume 
of orders for equipment. It is significant that 
despite the handicaps of strikes and coal 
shortage the Pittsburgh business and _ finan- 
cial records showed no interruption of ex- 
pansion. Bank clearings have been steadily 
climbing, deposits have been increasing and 
notwithstanding extravagant buying by wage- 
earners they have also been able to pile up 
further millions in savings banks. 





Expansion of Banking Power 

Pittsburgh is making exceptional strides as 
a banking and trust company center, De- 
posits of National banks, trust companies and 
State banks have increased to an aggregate 
of $678,585,000. Of this total the National 
banks report $355,578,000; the trust com- 
panies $210,034,000 and the State banks 
$112,973,000. The National banks have $28,- 
350,000 capital invested while the trust com- 
panies have $22,060,000 and State banks 
$3,497,000. Trust companies have surplus and 
undivided profits of $62,283,000; National 
banks $31,250,000 and State banks $9,342,000. 

The year end reports show a marked in- 
crease in volume of trust business, among 
the institutions which have made _ special 
progress in this branch being the Union 
Trust Company, Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburg Trust Company, Peoples 
Trust Company, Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany, Colonial Trust Company and _ several 
others. 





Tribute to the Late Henry Clay Frick 

Resolutions of respect and tribute to the 
memory and life of the late Henry Clay 
Frick were adopted at recent meetings of 
the board of directors of the Union Trust 
Company and the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. The resolutions referred to Mr. 
Frick’s qualities as a man and in his business 
achievements as well as to the munificent 





Fidelity 


TITLE AND 


Trust Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Superior facilities for handling check- 
ing Accounts of Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals 


Acts in all Trust Capacities what- 
soever. Trust Accounts now managed 
$73,000,000 .00 





charities which he fathered. The resolutions 
also set forth that “a great part of the growth 
and prosperity of these banks is due to Mr. 
Frick who, through many years, through 
times of difficulty as well as times of pros- 
perity, has supported them with all of his 
great wisdom and with generous use of his 
own means.” 

Directors of the Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh have added $1,000,000 to sur- 
plus, making the total surplus fund of that 
institution $35,000,000, which is the largest 
surplus fund reported by any trust company 
in the United States. The Union Trust 
Company has also declared an extra divi- 
dend of to per cent. in addition to the last 
quarterly dividend of 25 per cent. 

The Monongahela Trust Company of 
Homestead has assets of $7,000,000. 

The Oakland Savings & Trust Company 
has followed the recent example set by the 
Pittsburg Trust Company and the Potter 
Title & Trust Company by adopting a profit- 
sharing plan for all employees. 

Henry R. Rea, a director of the Union 
Trust Company and the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, died in New York City 
recently. 


- 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


FRANK J. KLAuSER, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
JOHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

E, F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. CHRISTEN, Manager Foreign Department 


JouHN CuMMINGS, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


SEYMOUR Horr, Secretary 
ERNEST W. DAvIs, Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 








Cleveland 
Special Correspondence 
State Bank and Trust Company Deposits 
Doubled in rive Years 

Cleveland bankers look forward to another 
year of substantial progress. The past year 
has been unexampled in volume of business, 
production and expansion of banking power. 
The trust companies and State banks of Ohio, 
for the first time, reported deposits in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars. The latest com- 
plete returns show aggregate deposits of 
$1,053,857,000, an increase of $45,264,000 since 
last June, of $194,395,000 since August, 1918, 
and of $528,000,000, as compared with returns 
shortly after the. outbreak of the European 
War. Resources total $1,213,979,000,  In- 
cluded among deposits are $477,243,000 sav- 
ings accounts, representing an increase of 
$72,638,000 as compared with a year ago. 
Special deposits on Liberty Loan and Vic- 
tory Note subscriptions have been reduced to 
$5,227,000. Loans and discounts aggregate 
$662,221,000, an increase of $134,183,000 since 
August 31, 1918. 

In the item of bank and trust company re- 
serves the Ohio institutions make an excep- 
tionally strong showing. Reserves amounted 
on the September call date to $150,524,000 
leaving excess reserve Over amount required 
against deposit liabilities of $49,730,000. The 
trust companies and State banks in Ohio, 
having membership in the Federal Reserve 
system represent combined resources of 
$482,273,000, which is equal to over 35 per 
cent. of total resources of Ohio State incor- 
porated banks and trust companies. 


The First National Bank of Cleveland re- 
ports aggregate resources of $96,488,000, with 
deposits of $78,076,000 and the associated 
First Trust & Savings Company reports re- 
sources of $38,148,905 with deposits of $34,- 
449,000. 


Cleveland Trust Company Increases 
Dividend 

Directors of the Cleveland Trust Company 
have voted to increase the annual dividend 
from 10 to 12 per cent. The first quarterly 
payment of 3 per cent. was distributed Jan, 2d 
to stockholders of record December 15th. 
This payment was made on $3,000,000 capitali- 
zation which takes care of former stockhold- 
ers of the Peoples Saving Bank which was 
absorbed by the Cleveland Trust Company 
several weeks ago. 

The Cleveland Trust Company distributed 
a 20 per cent. bonus among employees the 
past year payable in three installments in 
July, October and December. As President 
Goff said the extra disbursement was to help 
take off the strain imposed by the high cost 
of living. 





New Building Plans for Citizens 

Early next spring work will commence on 
the big new building, which is to house the 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company and the 
allied Union Commerce National Bank of 
Cleveland. The structure will be one of the 
largest buildings on this continent devoted to 
banking purposes. It will be located at the 
northeast corner of Euclid avenue and East 
Ninth street and have a ground area of 
about 79,000 square feet and total frontage 
of 787 feet on three streets. The banks will 
occupy the first four floors and basement and 
the remaining floors will be for offices. The 
Citizens Savings & Trust Company will oc- 
cupy the ground floor and the Union Com- 
merce National will have its main quarters 
on the mezzanine. 

A plan has been formulated by the Ohio 
Savings & Trust Company of Akron whereby 
employees are enabled to become stockholders 
of the company. 

The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati reports total resources of $52,243,000 
and deposits of $35,221,000. 
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The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Capital $1,250,000 


Surplus and Profits $2,000,000 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Safest Trust Company in Connecticut 
MEIGS H. WHAPLES, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
FRANK C, SUMNER, President. 


Banking Department 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vive President 
HENRY H. PEASE, Vice President 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Treasurer 
ALLEN H. NEWTON, Ass’t Treasurer 
CHARLES A. HUNTER, Ass’t Treasurer 
WARREN T. BARTLETT, Secretary 








Elected Vice-President Citizens Savings 
and Trust Company 

Allard Smith, who has been general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Telephone Company 
for the past five years, has been elected a 
vice-president of the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland and assumed 
his new duties on January ist, remaining, 
however, on the directorate of the Telephone 
Company. Before coming to Cleveland Mr. 
Smith was for four years construction en- 
gineer of the Bell interests in the district com- 
posing Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. He became identified with the 
Bell interests shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1898. 
During the war Mr. Smith was head of the 
Industrial Division of the Cleveland Liberty 
Loan organization and also served as vice- 
chairman during the Victory Loan campaign. 

A special bonus was granted by the Citi- 
zens Savings & Trust Company to all em- 
ployees at the close of the last year amount- 
ing to 15 per cent. for all receiving salaries 
of $2,500 a year or less and of 10 per cent. 
for those receiving annual stipend of more 
than $2,500. 


Extra Dividend by Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company 

The directors of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust Company of Cleveland declared an ex- 
tra dividend on capital stock of 3 per cent. 
at the close of the last year, making a total 
distribution of 15 per cent. for 1919. The 
usual bonus of 10 per cent. of salaries was 
also given to all employees. 

Arrangements for the absorption of the 
Rocky River Savings and Banking Company 
by the Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
have been practically completed. The West 
End Bank will be operated as the Rocky River 
Branch of the Guardian. Through this 
merger the Guardian adds about $2,000,000 
deposits to its total. 





Trust Department 


ARTHUR P. DAY, Vice Pres. and Trust Officer 
J. LINCOLN FENN, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CHARLES C. RUSS, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Assoc. Trust Officer 
ALBERT T. DEWEY, Ass’t Secretary 
THOM'AS J. ROGERS, Ass’t Secretary 
RAYMOND G. BLYDENBURGH, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARK T, DURANT, Attorney 





ALLARD SMITH 
Recently Elected Vice-President of The 
Citizens Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland 


Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co. Dinner 

The directors, officers and employees of the 
Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Company of 
Toledo were the guests of the bank at a din- 
ner and dance, the evening of January 8th. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Edward Kirsch- 
ner and Mr. Frank P. Kennison, vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. William Ganson Rose, editor of 
the American Bank Service Association, of 
Cleveland, and Mr. Roland Cole, system mana- 
ger of the same organization. 





F. R. Wyckoff has been appointed Comp- 
troller of the Citizens Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 


f 
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Rallimore 


Special Correspondence 


Big Increase in Bank and Trust Company 
Capital 

A veritable epidemic of bank and trust 
company capital increases has taken posses- 
sion of Baltimore. Not less than nine banks 
and trust companies have either completed 
arrangements for increasing their capital or 
are awaiting ratification of stockholders. One 
of the most important announcements in this 
respect is the increase in the capital of The 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, the oldest 
trust company in Maryland which dates its 
inception to the year 1864. The capital is to 
be increased from $600,000 to $1,200,000 by 
an issue of 6,000 additional shares at its par 
of $100 a share, which carries the most valu- 
able rights ever received from any local 
bank or trust company at one time. The 
stock of the company has been in demand at 
from $700 to $750 a share but is closely held. 
The stock has been on a 30 per cent. annual 
dividend basis and is regarded as the pre- 
mier bank or trust company stock in the city. 
The report of the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company, appearing in the 1919 issue of 
“Trust Companies of the United States” 
shows surplus and undivided profits of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, and resources of 
$8,012,000, which is exclusive of the large 
trust holdings of the company. 


Total new capital and added surplus be- 
cause of recent increases added to Baltimore 
banking and trust company. capital amounts 
to approximately $12,000,000. The Citizens 
National Bank will increase capital from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, the sale of the new 
shares yielding the bank $4,000,000 new capi- 
tal and surplus. The sale of additional stock 
by the National Bank of Commerce yield 
that bank $450,000 new capital and $690,000 
additional surplus. The Commerce Trust 
Company will also increase its capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 and adding $250,000 to 
surplus. The Seaboard Bank has increased 
its capital by $100,000, the Old Town Na- 
tional Bank by $100,000, and the Old Park 
Bank is also to increase its capital. Increases 
have also been made by the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, amounting to 
$3,000,000 and the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company, amounting to $625,000. 

The National Bank of Baltimore will in- 
crease its capital from $1,210,700 to $1,500,000. 
The Manufacturers Finance Company will 
increase capital from $1,000,000 to $1,900,000. 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Assets over . . . ~. $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over . 45,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO, 
OF PITTSOURGH 
FOUNDED 1667 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9,000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 





Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company, 
Extra Dividend 


The Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, which is now in its thirty-sixth year, 
made an exceptional record of growth in all 
its departments during the last twelve months. 
The satisfactory earnings prompted the direc- 
tors to declare an extra dividend of 2 per 
cent. in addition to the last quarterly dividend 
of 4 per cent., making a total dividend dis- 
tribution during the last year of 20 per cent. 
on capital of $1,500,000. The surplus and un- 
divided profits approximate $3,462,000, De- 
posits have shown a marked increase during 
1919. 

At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company Mr. George S. Jackson was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee in 
place of Mr. Charles A. Webb. 





Baltimore bank clearings for 1919 broke all 
past records, aggregating $4,343,572,000 as 
compared with $3,355,602,000 in 1918. 

Announcement has been made of the or- 
ganization of the Liberty Trust Company of 
Cumberland, Md., which will take over five 
local banks. 
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The Denison Bank and Trust Company 


ComMERCIAL BANKING = SAVINGS BANKING - TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Bonp DEPARTMENT 


DEPARTMENT - 


J. B. McDcuGALL, Chairman of Board 
Tom Ropcers, President 


O. R. 








Los Angeles 
Special Correspondence 
Trust Company Growth on the 
Pacific Coast 

The past year was one of exceptionally 
active development for the trust companies 
of California and in fact of the whole Pa- 
cific Coast. This applied not only to in- 
crease in volume of business, but also par- 
ticularly to trust accounts and savings de- 
posits. It is estimated that the trust com- 
panies of California now have under their 
control a total volume of court and private 
trusts aggregating $571,000,000, of which 
$71,760,000 consist of court trusts and ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 private trusts. 

The Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association has again set 
the pace for co-operative and constructive 
effort. Practically all of the trust com- 
panies have adopted the schedule of trust 
charges as revised by a special committee 
and the utmost satisfaction is expressed. 
Similarly, the set of standardized trust forms 
compiled by a special committee is also in 
general use among trust companies and has 
given excellent results in saving time and 
perfecting trust instruments. Another com- 
mittee is now at work and will report a 
comprehensive plan of efficiency and inter- 
nal management methods for trust com- 
panies, including auditing and other admin- 
istrative features. 

Twenty-four National banks have »¢cen 
granted trust powers in California. These 
National banks, which accept trusts, have 
been invited to affiliate with the Trust Com- 
pany Section. Owing to the splendid man- 
ner in which the California trust companies 
are organized they were entirely successful 
in defeating legislative bills at the last ses- 
sion which were frankly hostile to their 
business and most of which eminated from 
members of the legal profession. 


STATE GUARANTY Funp BANK = 
AND City DeEposirory = 


NICHOLSON, Vice-President 
CLARENCE Scott, Vice-President 
R. T. ARTHUR, Vice-President 

W. B. Munson, JR., Vice-President 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $250,000.00 
DENISON, TEXAS 


REAL Estate 
StaTE County 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


- ForREIGN EXCHANGE - 


T. A. Murpuy, Vice-President 

j. C. LoveLace, Cashier 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier 

M. A. REGENSBERGER, Asst. Cashier 
HENRY Etter, Asst. Cashier 


Resources over Three Millions 


First National and Los Angeles Trust Co. 
Stock Increase 

Stockholders of the First National Bank 
and of the affiliated Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank have officially ratified the 
proposal for increase of capital of the First 
National from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. This 
action also automatically doubles the capi- 
tal stock of the Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. While the subscription price of 
new stock is fixed at $100 a share each 
stockholder taking his allotment pays $200 
a share in order to cover his proportion of 
ownership in the Los Angeles Trust and 


Savings Bank. The increase in capital is 
prompted by the exceptional increase in 


business of both banks and to afford 


broader facilities. 


Los Angeles Brevities 

The Security Trust and Savings Bank, the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank have 
been officially advised that their applica- 
tions for membership in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the Twelfth District has 
been favorably acted upon. 

The following have been appointed di- 
rectors of the newly’ established Los 
Angeles Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco: J. F. Sarteri, presi- 
dent Security Trust and Saving Bank; Stod- 
dard Jess, president First National Bank; 
I. B. Newton, merchant; Ira Clark, assist- 
ant deputy governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco, and H. M. 
Robinson. 

The First National Bank of Berkeley and 
the affiliated Berkeley Bank of Savings and 
Trust Company have adopted a profit-shar- 
ing plan for employees. 

The National Bank and Trust Company 
and the National Bank of Pasadena have 
consolidated under the name of National 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE BUSINESS 
WITH THE HARDWARE CITY, 
TRUST CO. CONFER WITH US 


oun The Commercial Trust Company 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





RESOURCES $2,200,000 

















PACIFIC NORTHWEST ITEMS 


Stockholders of the Spokane and Eastern new president, is dir-ctor of War Loan Or- 
Trust Company and of the Fidelity Na- ganization of the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
tional Bank of Spokane, Washington, re- District which comprises the States of Cali- 
ceived extra dividends of 4 per cent. with iornia, Oregon, Washingten, Idaho, Ne 
the last regular dividend declaration. vada and the territories of Hawaii and 

Robert E. Smith has been elected presi- Alaska. 
dent of the Title and Trust Company of 
Portland, Oregon, succeeding John F. Daiy, 
who resigned to accept the presidency of 
the Hibernia Savings Bank of Portland. 
Mr. Daly remains on the board of the 
Title and Trust Company. Mr. Smith, the 


Hundreds of patrons and friends recently 
attended the reception in connection with 
the opening of the handsomely improved 
new quarters of the Coffman-Dobson Bank 
and Trust Company of Chehalis, Washing- 
ton, which is the pioneer bank of that city, 
having been founded in 1884. 

The Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
of Everett, Washington, has installed an 
income tax department. 

Bonus checks amounting to $30,000 were 
distributed to employees and officers of the 
Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane, Washington, at the an- 
nual Christmas party. 

The Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, 
in association with White, Weld & Co., are 
offering $3,000,000 Washington Water Power 
Company, two years 7 per cent. collateral trust 
notes, due February 2, 1922. 


Union Trust Company cf Baltimore 

One of the best records of growth made in 
Baltimore was that of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore during the past year un- 
der the capable management of President 
John M. Dennis and Vice-President Maurice 
A. Grape. At the last meeting of the board 
of directors of the company Ferdinand A. 
Meyer was elected a member of the executive 
committee to fill a vacancy, thus filling the 
full quota of the board, Thos. Goodwille hav- 
ing also been chosen a member of the com- 
mittee recently. Mr. Meyer was formerly 
associated with Mr. Dennis, the president, 12 
Seas Uh Gharves the grain business and has been a member 


. : : é - of the board since Mr. Dennis as-umed the 
Elected President of the Title and Trust Company, A © ° = 1 tl 
of Portland, Oregon presidency. 











CAPITAL, $1,500,000.00 
RESOURCES, $27,833,615.48 
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The Coal and Iron National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $1,448,141.56 








MUTUAL RELATIONS WITH A NEW YORK BANK OF MODERATE SIZE 
AFFORD ADVANTAGES WHICH ARE WORTHY OF SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 
Survey of Southern Finance and Business 

The charm and romance of ante-bellum 
days may have departed but the affluence 
of that period in the South cannot parallel 
the new wealth, resourcefulness and pro- 
gressive spirit which characterize the “New 
South.” Whereas the Southern States 
faced bankruptcy after the Civil War they 
were confronted with possibilities for ex- 
pansion and new riches after the close of 
the World War such as were not even 
dreamed of ten years ago. Many of these 
opportunities were realized during the last 
year. Regardless of the collapse of for- 
eign exchanges Europe and the world con- 
tinued to rely upon the South for cotton 
supplies. Much more of the wealth of sell- 
ing cotton abroad and of manufacturing raw 
material into finished product remains in 
the South than before. Whatever the pres- 
ent year may bring forth the fact remains 
that the South produces three-fourths of 
the world’s raw cotton with crops valued 
at over $1,606,000,000 as compared with 
$700,000,000 ten years ago. In 1890 less 
than two per cent. of all the spindles in the 
cotton factories in the United States were 
in the Southern mills while today the pro- 
portion is nearly 40 per cent. Sugar and 
rice, contained among the leading staples. 
while diversified farming and cattle rais- 
ing have yielded remarkable results. 

The Federal Reserve System enables 
Southern bankers and borrowers to obtain 
funds at fair rates of interest. The Farm 
Loan Banks have contributed to the finan- 
cial independence of the Southern farmer, 
planter and manufacturer and new capital 
has been coming into Southern industry and 
land development in prodigious amounts. 
New Orleans has experienced one of the 


MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 






most prosperous years in the history of this 
old city which remains the center of South- 
ern finance, culture and commerce, notwith- 
standing that the Crescent City was dis- 
criminated against in locating Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the branch Federal Reserve 
Bank here having naturally become the tail 
which waggles the dog. Banks and trust 
companies of this city have added very 
largely to the sum total of their resources. 
A large part of the commerce to Latin- 
america aggregating nearly $2,000,000,000 
as compared with $450,000,000 fifteen years 
ago, flows through this port. Bank clear- 
ings of New Orleans for the eleven months 
of 1919 aggregated 17 per cent. over the 
showing for the same period in 1918. New 
commercial, industrial and maritime dis- 
tricts have sprung up in New Orleans and 
vicinity as a result of war-time effort and 
the future affords every assurance that the 
hearts of our bankers and men of business 
as well as the tillers of the soil may desire. 





Southern Items 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans increased its deposits from 
$16,413,000 at the close of 1914 to $50,012,000 
reported Nov. 17th last. 

The Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany has increased its deposits since I914 
from $5,759,000 to $12,781,000. 

The Marine Bank and Trust Co. of New 
Orleans has increased capital to $1,000,000. 

The American Trust Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C., reports resources of $14,277,- 
000, deposits of $10,867,000, capital paid in 
$1,050,000, surplus and profits of $523,276. 

The Canal-Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of New Orleans reports aggre- 
gate deposits of $51,745,000 and the allied 
Canal-Commercial National Bank has de- 
posits of $11,534,000. 
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The 
International Trust Co. 


Denver, Colorado 


' Member Federal Reserve System 


Your correspondence in General Trust 
Company business is solicited. Special 
attention to Estate and Corporate Matters 





Capital and Surplus - - 
Resources over - - 


$1,000,000 
- 15,000,000 


JOHN W. MOREY, airmen of Board of Directors 
THEODORE G. SM resident 
H. J. RLEXANDER Sete es Gas Vice-President 
GERALD HUGHES ..... Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President and Secretary 
ice-President 


- G. pci Sot piles ce cat ashe i Treasurer 
q- VINCE . . Ass’t Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 
R SEL OVER er eae bee Ass’t Secretary 





CENTRAL 
Trust ComMpPpaNy 
OF ILLINOIS 


CHICACO 


Capital - - - - $6,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - - 2,600,000 
Deposits - - - - 60,000,000 


Accounts of ‘waitin and bankers 
received upon favorable terms 


Thoroughly equipped to handle all business 
pertaining to banking, andinvites the accounts 
of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 














NEW YORK CITY 


Member of the 
New York Clearing House 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President 
JOHN W. NIX, - Vice-President 
ANDREW H. MARS, - Secretary 


STEPHEN L. VIELE, 
Assistant Secretary 
ARTHUR W. MELLEN, 
Ass’t Secretary and Trust Officer 
E. TILDEN MATTOX, 
Assistant to President 
EDWARD A. DANNENBERG, 
Ass’t Sec’y and Credit Manager 


CHARLES R. BUTLER, 
Assistant Secretary 


RESOURCES OVER 
Eighteen Millions 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $4,862,116 


Largest capital and surplus of any financial institution in Maryland, or any Southern State. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 
FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





A. H. S. POST, President 





World Confarence on Finance 


An appeal has been directed to leading na- 
tions of the world for an international eco- 
nomic and financial conference to solve 
problems of arranging international credits, 
stabilizing exchange and facilitating trade. 
Among the governments invited to send 
delegates are the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. The memoranda 
suggests that the United States delegates 
be appointed by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Among the American bank 
and trust company officials whose names ap- 
pear in the memorandum as signatories are 
the following: James B. Forgan, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; R. L. Hawes, St. 
Louis, president American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; A. B. Hepburn, Chase National Bank, 
New York; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland; 
A. W. Mellen, Mellen National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh; J. P. Morgan, New York; F. H. 
Rawson, Union Trust Co., Chicago; Geo. M. 
Reynolds, Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Levi L. Rue, Philadel- 
phia National Bank; Chas. H. Sabin, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York; Jacob H. Schiff, 
New York; John Sherwin, First National, 


Cleveland; James H. 
3Jank, New York; 


Stillman, National City 
Festus J. Wade, Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., St. Louis; Paul M. Warburg, 
New York; Frank A. Vanderlip, Harry A. 
\wheeler and others. 


Bond Department cf Detroit Truct 
Company 

Among the trust companies which have de- 
veloped a wide investment clientele due to 
carefully selected offerings, is the Detroit 
Trust Company. The latest circular issued by 
the bond department of this company con- 
tains an exceptionally attractive array ot 
choice investments, especially of Michigan 
municipal bonds which are exempt to resi- 
dents of that State from Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal and local taxation. Other offerings 
are made of municipal bonds outside the 
State which are exempt from all Federal in- 
come tax. Among miscellaneous securities 
listed are Detroit City Gas Company, general 
mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds yielding over 
6 per cent. and due July 1, 1923; Detroit Edi- 
son Company, first and refunding 5 per cent. 
gold bonds, due July 1, 1940, yielding at mar- 
ket price 5.80 per cent. 





The dient -onil largest Trust Company in 


HAWATII 


‘experience. 
in trust $30,000,000. 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity- 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


= HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Twenty-onellyears’ 


120 S. King St. 


Value of real and personal property held 


Honolulu, T. H. 
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Official Elections at Continental and 
Commercial Banks, Chicago 

A number of new elections to the official 
staffs of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank and the allied Continental & 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago were recently announced, Wil- 
son W. Lampert was elected vice-president 
of the National bank on January 13th. He 
is a native of Chicago and became a mes- 
senger in the American Trust and Savings 
Bank in 1894 and was later elected as- 
sistant cashier. When his bank was taken 
over by the Continental National Bank in 
1909 he became assistant cashier of the 
combined institutions and he retained that 
position when the Continental National and 
Commercial National banks were merged 
in 1910. Mr. Lampert was elected to the 
cashiership of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank on May f, 1917. 

At a regular meeting of the Board cf 
Directors of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank held Jan- 
uary 13, Walter F. Braun was elected vice- 
president. For the past six months Mr. 
3raun was manager of sales in the bond 
department of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. Born 
and reared in Pittsburgh, Pa., he came to 
Chicago thirteen years ago to accept a posi 
tion in the bond department of a large 
house. Four years later he became a travel- 
ing salesman in the bond department of 
the bank that has honored him. 

Reuben G. Danielson, who has been conr- 
nected with the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and institutions that ‘vere 
merged into it, was on January 13, elected 
to the cashiership. Mr. Danielson was 
born October 12, 1884, in Chicago. He en- 
tered the employ of the Continental Na- 
tional in 1904 and served in various ca- 
pacities till 1910 when he was appointed 
manager of the transit department. He held 
this position after the consolidation of his 
bank and the Commercial National. In 
January, 1918, he was elected assistant cash- 
ier. 

W. H. Gilkes, for the past three years 
manager of the discount department of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
has been elected assistant cashier. Mr. 
Gilkes was born in London, England, but 
spent practically all his life in the United 
States. He gained his early banking ex- 
perience in Anoka, Minn., and in Sioux 
Falls, S. D. In 1904 he entered the employ 
of the Continental National Bank of Chicago 
when that institution took over the National 
Bank of North America. Mr. Gilkes had 
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been connected with the latter bank in the 
capacity of discount and collateral clerk. He 
served in various departments of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago since that organization’s exist- 
ence and for the past three years has been 
head of its discount department. 


John Ring, Jr., Presented With Cup 

John Ring, Jr., president of the John 
Ring, Jr., Advertising Company of St. Louis 
and formerly publicity manager of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of that city, has 
been presented with the Wilkinson cup 
which is offered every year by M. L. Wil- 
kinson, president of the Scruggs-Vander- 
vort-Barney Dry Goods Company to the 
man who accomplishes the most effective 
work in advancing the general interests of 
the State and city governments and of the 
St. Louis Advertising Club. The presenta- 
tion was made at the Hotel Statler. Special 
reference was made to the work done by Mr. 
Ring in connection with the Demobilization 
Bureau, the organization of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, for his indefatigable efforts in 
helping to put over the Victory Loan and 
for his service as president of the Advertis- 
ing Club last year. 


Annual Meeting American Exchange 
National Bank 

At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, Luke D. Doyle and 
John P. G. Moran were appointed assistant 
cashiers. Both have been connected with 
the bank for many years, Mr. Doyle having 
just completed his 35th year of continuous 
service. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the American Exchange National Bank, the 
retiring Board of Directors was re-elected 
and the following additions made: Avery D. 
Andrews, American representative of the 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company of Hol- 
land and the Shell Transport and Trading 
Company of London. Orion H. Cheney, 
president of Pacific Bank of New York, 
which is closely affiliated with the American 
Exchange National Bank and_ Brison 
Howie, a member of the law firm of Car- 
dozo and Nathan. 


Directors of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit at their meeting, added to the direc- 
torate the company’s three vice-presidents, 
Charles R. Dunn, John N. Stalker and Israel 
T. Cowles. The additions give the company 
a board of 31 directors. Officers of the com- 
pany were re-elected. 
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ConTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


$3,246,889.85 


Short-Term Self-Liquidating 
COLLATERAL TRUST SECURITIES 


Discount Rates 614 to 714% 
Denominations $1,000 to $10,000 


Offering Sheet on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


Miscellaneous 

The new Industrial Bank of New York, 
which has on its board of directors leading 
bankers of the East and Middle West, 
opened for business recently in temporary 
quarters at Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street, with capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $500,000. 

The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
of New York has unveiled a memorial tab- 
let in its board rooms containing the names 
of 162 employees of the institution who 
served in the army and navy during the 
late war. 

The National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, N. J., has adopted an 
individual certificate insurance plan for all 
employees covering both life and accident. 

The Ridgefield Park Trust Company of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., has taken over the 
assets of the First National Bank of that 
place. 

The First Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Broken Bow, Neb., with capital 
of $100,000. Henry Lomax is president. 

The first annual report of the Discount 
Corporation of New York shows that the 
volume of bank and trade acceptance busi- 
ness aggregated $854,896,000. 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 





Wealthy Oil Man Added to Board of Mid- 
west National Bank and Trust Company 

The Midwest National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., announces an 
addition to its directorate in the election of 
Milton Thompson of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, and one of the wealthiest oil men in 
the Mid-Continent field. 

Mr. Thompson and P. E. Laughlin, presi- 
dent of the bank, were born on neighboring 
farms up in Atchison County, Kansas. Mr. 
Thompson was the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State Bank, Cushing; 
Quay State Bank, Quay; First National Bank, 
Carrollton, and other Oklahoma banks. 

Emory J. Sweeney is another newly elected 
director of the Midwest National Bank and 
Trust Company. With the advent of the 
automobile, Mr. Sweeney early discovered the 
necessity of a school where young men would 
be trained in automobile mechanics. 





The Union Trust Company of Detroit has 
reprinted in booklet form the scholarly ad- 
dress on “Some Duties of the Modern 
Banker” delivered at the last annual meeting 
of the Trust Company Section, A. B. A., by 
Hal H. Smith, a director of the Union Trust 
Company. 


